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"OVERBAI^aNG"  A  Houston,  Tex.,  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  reports:  "The 

%'ARNIIJG  United  States  is  "becoming  ' overhanked'  and  it  has  become  impera- 

tive to  weed  out  weak  institutions  and  consolidate  stronger  ones 
lest  the  country  drift  to  European  banking  methods,  the  American 
Bankers'  Association  was  told  yesterday  by  two  spe,alvers  at  the  opening  of  the 
fifty~third  annual  convention. .. G.E .Bowerraan,  president  of  the  States  Banlc  Divi- 
sion, declared  that  branch  banking  and  chain  banking,  already  all-powerful  factors 
in  the  financial  economy  of  the  United  States,  made  it  incumbent  upon  the  so- 
called  'unit  bankers'  to  bestir  themselves  in  the  adaptation  of  improved  methods 
if  they  desire  to  survive.     Dan  V.  Stephens  of  the  Froeinont  State  Banlc  of  Ereeraont, 
Ueb,,  assorted  emphatically  that  the  country  was  ''overbanked'  and  that  to  a  large 
extent  this  has  been  the  cause  of  many  recent  bank  failures.   'The  business  of  the 
country  is  now  being  conducted  by  approximately  4,000  less  banlcs  than  existed 
seven  years  ago,'  he  declared,     'The  business  could  be  conducted  in  a  perfectlj'- 
satisfactory  manner  if  we  lost  4,000  more  banks,   if  these  losses  could  be  taken 
without  dealing  to  the  remaining  banlcs  and  the  country  a  staggering  blow.'  He 
suggested  as  a  remedy  that  the  nuiiiber  of  banks  should  be  carefully  limited  to  the 
needs  of  the  country  through  closer  supervision  of  applications  for  charters  and 
through  the  adequate  supervision  of  those  that  are  created. . -Mr .  Bowerman  said  i 
^QVQvit^  the  peri.cd-,from  1221  i-o  i326  inclusive,  there  were  3,124  bank  failm>es 
in  the  United  States,  more  than  a  bank  failure  a  day  for  every  day  of  the  entire 
time,  and  each  one  bringing  to  its  particular  community  hardship  and  distress...'" 


BANK  CLOSING  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-dey  from  Sallisaw,  Okla. , 

states  that  the  I'irst  National  Eaiik,  oldest  and  largest  bank  in 
Sequoyah  County,  failed  to  open  its  doors  yesterday.    Poor  crops 
and  low  prices  for  farm  products  since  1919  are  said  to  be  the  cause  of  the  fail- 
ure.   According  to  the  report,  the  Pirst  National  Bank  of  Muldrow  later  went  into 
the  hands  of  the  Federal  bank  examiner.     A  dicpatcir  from  La  Grange,  Ind.,  states 
that  the  doors  of  the  National  BarJtC  of  La  Grange  were  closed  yesterday. 


WOOL  STATISTICS  Tlie  press  to-day  says:  "Plans  for  the  collection  of  inter-- 

COOPERATION       national  wool  statistics  were  unanimously''  indorsed  and  promised 

the  active  support  of  the  United  States  wool  trade  at  conferences 
at  Boston,  Philade?.phia  and  New  York  recently  between  members  of 
the  trade  and  George  P.  Willingmyre,  wool  standardization  expert  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  L.C.Connor  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Comimission  and  'Prank 
E.  Pitzpatrick  of  the  Departm^ent  of  Gommerce .  ^  Similar  indorsement  has  been  re- 
ceived by  mail' from  the  Arizona  'Yocl  Growing  Association,  California  Wool  Growers 
Association,  National  Wool  Growers  Association  and  Pacific  Cooperative  Wool  Grow- 
ers Association.  Organizations  represented  at  the  conferences  in  eluded:  Boston 
Wool  Trade,  National  Association  of  l^^ool  Manufacturers,  American  Association  of 
Wool  and  Worsted  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia  Wool  Trade  and  Textile  Association 
and  National  Association  of  Worsted  and  Woolen  Spinners...,''' 
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Business  Ir  a  series  of  interviews  given  to  the  press  of  Octol^er  24  "by 

and  rai-m      Dani:ers  and  other  delegates  to  the  ^^if  ty- third  anrr^l  convent  ion  _  of  the 
Situation    American  Bankers  Association  at  Houston,  Tex. ,/ asricuitural  conditions 
wore  reviewed.    A  fe^?  excerpts  follov;:  M.A.Traylor,  president  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association,   said:  "On  the  ivhole  business  has  been 
satisfactory  this  year.    This  is  true  even  though  the  upward  trend  of 
the  last  tv.-o  years  has  not  continued.     In  soae  important  lines  of  in- 
dustry recessions  have  taken  place  and  profits  generally  have  been 
lovier  even  v;here  the  volume  of  business  has  not  declined.     It  is  a 
fortunate  fact  that  such  recession  as  has  deiireloped  has  affected  lines 
best  prepared  to  sustain  it  by  a  prolonged  period  of  prosperity, — namely, 

industry  and  commerce  rather  than  agriculture  As  to  agriculture, 

which  has  been  in  need  of  improvement,  it  is  this  fall  enjoying  as  a 
whole  satisfactory  crop  returns  either  thro-agh  large  harvests  or  rising 
prices.    Agricultural  price  indices,  after  several  years  of  inequality, 
are  now  about  on  a  parity  v/ith  industrial  price  indices.    Total  agri- 
ciiltural  income  this  year  is  e?:pected  to  be  somewhat  above  the  average 
of  recent  years.    This  increased  rural  purchasing  power  should  act  as  a 
corrective  and  an  aid  in  preventing  the  recession  in  industry  going  so 
far  as  to  create  actual  depression...."    T.  H.  Preston .first  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Barlcers  Association,   said;  "Tlie  volume  of  business 
for  the  year    1927  may  not  be  quite  as  large  as  for  1926,  but  more  people 
have  shared  in  the  prosperity.    Especially  is  this  true  of  the  agricul- 
tural situation  which  has  shown  improvement  almost  everyv/here  and  I  see 
no  reason  why  1928  refill  not  be  a  satisfactory^  year  even  though  it  is  a 
Presidential  year.    The  .finances  of  the  country  were  never  on  a  sounder 
basis  than  they  are  to-day  and  credit  facilities  are  ample.     Tlae  ex- 
pected tax  reduction  by  the  next  Congress  will  greatly  help  business 
also.  '    W.R.  Morehouse,  president  of  the  savings  bank  division  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  said:  "Credit  ease  and  the  improved  posi- 
tion of  the  farmer  are  favorable  factors  that  are  likely  to  cause  an  in- 
crease in  general  business  activity  as  the  season  advances  and  will  help 
sustain  the  great  national  prosperity  pi*evaiiing  for  several  years. 
Southern  California  is  looking  forward  to  the  stimulus  of  record  break- 
ing citrus  and  walnut  crops,"    Burton  11.  Smiith,  chairman  of  the  agri- 
cultiural  commission  of  the  American  Bankers  Association,  said:  "Jrom  an 
agSicultural  standpoint  in  business,  the  condition  of  the  farmer  looks 
much  better.     In  the  dairy  regions  the  price  of  milk  is  very  good  and 
alfalfa  hay  and  silage  supplies  will  carry  them  over  the  winter.  The 
potato  crop  might  be  a  trifle  short  but  the  price  will  m.ake  up  for  the 
difference.    The  farmer  in  general  is  putting  more  business  into  his 
efforts  and  is  gradi?.ally  working  out  his  own  problems.    John  Downing, 
vice  president  of  the  Citizens  Union  ITational  Bank  of  Louisville, 
Kentucky,   said:  "Probably  for  the  first  x,ime  since  1920  agriculture  is 
catching  step  ;.Trith  industry.     If  this  pace  can  be  maintained  I  see  no 
reason  why  business  can  not  contimie  to  go  fonjirard.    The  Northwest  is 
harvesting  and  marketing  a  fine  crop  of  wheat  at  good  prices.    The  South 
will  have  many  millions  of  dollars  more  for  cotton  than  last  year.  Cur 
problem  thus  far  seems  to  be  in  saving  the  corn  crop  of  the  great  Central 
Vi/est.    In  cur  oxTn  State  of  Kentucl^;:,'  the  tobacco  crop,  while  of  smaller 
proportions,  bids  fair  to  bring  considerably  more  mioney  than  last  year. 
A.11  of  which  means  that  the  farmer's  buying  power  is  to  be  reckoned  v/ith 
in  the  future  which  always  foretells  better  times  in  business." 
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Cooperative  An  editorial  in  The  Wisconsin  Farmer  for  October  13  says:  "The 

Production  trend  of  the  farming  bi:isiness  in  the  United  States  is  to  become  more 
efficient  in  production  as  well  as  in  marketing.    This  is  largely  the 
result  of  the  cooperative  work  of  the  farmers  themselves,  which  is 
fostered  by  their  own  organizations.    Never  before  in  the  history  of 
American  agricxiltare  has  it  been  possible  to  bring  about  changes  in 
agricultural  practices  so  rapidly  as  to-day.     This  is  because  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  the  more  progressive  farmers  have  come  to  realize 
that  if  they  are  to  accomplish  anything  worth  while  in  controlling  their 
own  destiny  they  must  work  together  as  a  unit — they  must  cooperate  with 
each  other.     The  individual  is  powerless  to  exert  any  effect  upon  market'- 
ing  problems,  and  marketing  is  just  as  important  to  the  farmer  as  pro- 
duction.    Though  cooperation  along  production  lines  is  rather  new  and 
comparatively  little  has  been  accomplished  in  that  field  so  far,  it  is 
m.ost  encom'aging  to  note  that  wherever  cooperative  marketing  has  made 
substantial  progress,  its  effect  has  been  noticed  in  the  field  of  pro- 
duction.   In  some  respects  cooperative  production  is  even  more  import- 
ant than  cooperative  m^arketing,  yet  in  practice  it  seems  that  the  latter 
must  precede  the  former.    Not  until  the  farmer  fully  understands  the 
demands  of  the  m.arket,  which  he  can  learn  onl^^  through  actually  selling 
his  OTA/n  products,  can  he  give  intelligent  direction  to  his  productive 
efforts...." 

i     Cotton  in  Manufacturers  Record  for  October  20  quotes  a  letter  from  Man- 

I     Africa         Chester,  England,  which  gives  an  extract  from  a  report  on  cotton- 
■:;  growing  possibilities  in  South  Africa  mcde  by  Sir  William  Hirabury,  the 

i  managing  director  of  the  British  Co t--on--ii-r owing  Association,  who  re~ 

:  cently  returned  from  a  tour  of  inspection  of  cot '"n-gr owing  areas  in 

that  country,    The  report  says  in  parts  "Ys/hilst  the  acreage  has  in- 
'  creased  under  cotton  these  last  five  years,  the  total  results  can  not 

be  satisfactory  to  the  grower.    High  prices  have  helped,  and  some  of 
i  the  few  virho  have  been  favored  with  ideal  conditions  of  soil  and  climate, 

and  who  have  had  big  yields,  have  no  doubt  done  fairly  well.     Some  may 
even  have  made  money;  generally,  however,  we  found  the  recently  made 
optimist  had  becom.e  a  pessimist.     If  we  omit  the  lack  of  moisttire  and 
unsatisfactory  seed,  much  of  the  other  trouble  has  been  of  the  farmer's 
own  making.     Cotton  had  been  planted  on  poor  soil,  and  in  some  places 
at  too  high  an  altitude.    Again,  where  he  found  the  rains  had  failed, 
he  had  planted  late  as  a  gamble,  end  tne  frost  had  completelj'-  killed 
his  crop.    One  other  factor  was  the  tendency  to  too  extensive  cultivarn. 
tion  as  against  intensive.    Although  generally  cotton  ^vas  well  culti- 
vated, the  prevailing  policy  seemed  to  be  to  get  as  much  seed  in  as 
possible  instead  of  going  slowly  and  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  large 
crop  from  a  well-cultivated  small  area.    This  method  had  been  followed 
by  one  or  two  men  in  Zululand  with  conspicuous  success.     There  is 
little  doubt  tha.t  the  admixture  of  seed,  the  result  of  several  years' 
want  of  care  in  selection  and  breeding,  has  largely  contributed  to  the 
failure.    Even  where  an  effort  has  been  made  to  keep  the  seed  fairly 
pure,  and  bettor  results  have  been  obtained,  insect  pests  have  proved 
a  severe  handicap  to  the  industry,  especially  the  Jassid  and  the  boll 
worm.     At  the  same  tim.e  there  is  little  doubt  the  chief  cause  of  fail- 
ure has  been  adverse  climatic  conditions.    As  to  the  future,  I  do  not 
think  the  industry  is  dead;  its  revival  will  be  slow  and  possibly  built 
up  on  stronger  foundations.    The  seed  question  is  being  carefully  con- 
sidered by  some  of  the  Empire  Cotton  Growing  Corporation's  best  experts, 
together  with  officials  of  the  Union  Agricultural  Department...." 
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Farmers'  Foreign  L.G .Chrvsler,  of  Scott  Go^iiit.3%  Io"'a,  Stste  Farn  Bureau  rirector. 
Tour  v/rites  of  "'.Tl.at  Em-ope  Slio^red  Orje  I  ova  F£-r.;:er"  in  '.TallaGes'  Farmer  for 

October  21.    Mr.  Chrysler  says  in  part Sio  out st audi :ig  impressions 
of  the  trip  that  I  feel  could  in  a  aeasvje  be  pat  to  use  in  our  own 
cour.trj^  are  four  ir.  munbcr.     The  cooperatives  in  Lenmark  have  reached 
a  high  stage  of  development  and  are  7;orthy  of  copying.    The  5err,an  lan. 
crganization  is  a  luodel  of  efficiency.    The  use  .vhi^h  all  European 
co-'jntries  make  of  their  canals  and  rivers  I'or  freight  traffic  is  ad- 
mirable.   The  flo'^j'er  gardens  everywhere  shcxred  a  love  for  nature  and 

the  contact  with  it  The  Lanes  have  kept  on  r/orkicg  at  cooperation 

until  they  all  feel  it  to  their  finger~tips — they  knc~  it  is  the 
right  ^ay  and  they  are  loyal  to  the  tho-oght  and  to  the  action,  and 
they  are  sitting  on  top  of  their  organization.    Their  oroolea,  ho;\-ever, 
is  simplified  because  they  are  ox  one  race,  they  have  specialized  in 
dairy  and  pork  production,  ani  their  ares  ie  only  about  one-third  that 
of  lorra.    Germany's  plan  of  farizi  organisation  has  the  country's  stanp 
of  efficiency  on  it.    Sach  of  the  States  or  p^'ovinces  has  a  cha'nber  of 
agriculture,  and  the  federation  of  the  chanbers  is  called  the  Council 
cf  Agriculture.     They  arc  instituted  by  the  Governmont,  and  a  small 
tax  is  levied  on  all  fanu  land  for  their  upkeep.    The  duties  of  the 
chambers  are  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  agricultural  colleges,  pro~ 
vide  extension  workers  to  help  i:nprove  all  branches' of  farning,  stock 
raising  and  forestry,  and  to  supervise  in.provements  in  n^arketing.  Tl:e 
officers  of  the  cheinber  ?re  elected  by  the  farmers.     This  organization 
has  been  given  a  voice  througn  "hich  agriculture  can  dotermine  its  or-n 
policy.     Their  Govcrniaent  has  accepted  agriculture  as  a  group  that 
needs  the  s"an.e  protection  as  other  groups .... 'Jhe  great  sinornt  of  freiglt 
traffic  on  the  canals  and  rivers  of  Europe  rcade  us  feel  that  vre  are 
very  extravagant  here  in  not  leaking  greater  use  of  our  rivers  for  thie 
traffic.    All  the  traffic,  froii:  that  on  the  snail  boats  in  thy  little 
canals  on  up  to  the  big  barge  lines  on  the  larger  canals  and  ri-'-ers, 
makes  an  ir:inense  tonnage,  and  I  v-;ondered  if  the  more  expensive  railroad 
transportation  r.as  not  carrying  the  lighter  load.... The  only  countries 
we  visited  that  had  a  definite  agricul*-.ural  policy  Vv'ere  Dermark, 
Gerrriany  and  Holland.    And  these  three  countries  are  the  only  ones 
that  seeLied  near  national  pro3perity . . . .  " 

Meat  Situation       Tiie  air.o^ont  of  meat  produced  in  the  United  St-  tee  d^^ring  1S27 

probably  v.-ill  be  about  the  same  as  the  total  for  lact  year,  according 
to  Oscar  G.  I'.ayer,  president  of  the  Institute  of  Anerican  Meat  Pack- 
ers, '^ho  spoke  October  24  before  the  institute's  annual  corvertion 
at  Chicago.     A  relatively  large  decline  in  the  export  meat  trade  and 
decreases  in  the  '"hoiesale  prices  of  niopt  pork  cuts  characterise  the 
present  situation  in  the  packing  industry,  he  stated.  "■.Vhoi.^sale 
prices  of  pork  products  generally  are  considerably  letter  than  a  year 
ago,"  he  said.     "Sfcoked  hains,  for  example,  arc  ahout  25  per  cent  lorer; 
bacon,  IS  per  cent  loTver;  smoked  shoulders,  or  picnics,  15  per  cent 
lor-er,  and  lard,  12  per  cent  lower.    Fresh  pork  cuts  also  are  somewhat 
lower  than  they  were  last  year  at  this  time.    Frico.=s  of  veal  and  Ir-r.b 
are  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago,  but  beef  prices  ai'e  soiiie?;hat  higher, 
owing  to  the  substantial  increase  in  cat  tie" prices.     Cattle  recently 
reached  the  highest  level  in  seven  years.,  and  the  highest  le/els  in 
history,  except  for  the  ^i'orld  V^ar  perioa,  "  he  stated.  "Good  beef 
animals  kcw  are  soiling  about  25  per  cent  higher  than  a  year  ago. 
Prices  of  calves  and  la.bs  are  about  the  sam^  as  a  year  ago,  but  hog 
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prices,   in  keeping  vrith  lor/er  product  prices  and  the  decreased  export 
trade,  are  about  9  psr  cent  lower."  P.ee;ardi::g  the  export  situatior, 
Mr,  Mayer  said:  "Sie  latnBt  fir;ur(js  sho":  a  decrease  of  about  26  per 
cent  in  value  ar.d  14  per  cent  in  voluTie  during  ^--^s  first  eight  ■nonths 
of  the  year,  as  coupared  ivith  1926.    Expressed  in  terms  of  money, 
this  means  a  decline  in  the  valre  of  neaz  and  lard  exports  of  more 
than  forty  million  dollars.     The  e::port  outlool:  appears  to  hold  no 
prorrase  of  early  irapro^' ement,   ov.ing  to  increased  production  of  live~ 
stock  in  European  countries,  -vvhich  noraall;r  are  the  chief  customers 
for  AiBcrican  meats," 


Section  3 

Farm  Products         October  24:    Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicafjo  is  ^11.65. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  $2,15-42,35  p^r  100  pounds 
in  eastern  cities;  $1,7C-$1.75  f.o.h.  Fres<iTje  Isle.    Ner  York  sacked 
Round  'JShites  $2.10-.$2.25  in  eastern  markets.    Wisconsin  sacked  Round 
T^Tiites  $1.45~$l.o5  carlot  sales  in  Ghicat:o;  mostly  $1,40  ■f.cb. 
Waupaca.,    l^eirr  York  Lanish  type  cabbage  $i2-$20  bulk  per  ton  in  teminal 
roarkets;  $9-$10  f.o.b.  Rochostor.    ITorthern  sacKod  stock  $1  per  100 
pounds  in  Chicago.    iJeiv  York  and  midvestern  yolloTr  onions  $1.25-$i.85 
sacked  per  100  pounds  in  consuning  centt^rs;  $1.30'°$lr45  f.o.b,  IJew 
York  Mdvin  apples  $5~$5,50  per  barrel  in  ITew  York  City;  mostly 
$5.50  f.o.b,  Rochester.    Michigan  and  Illinois  Jonathans  S7-$8  in 
Chicago. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:     Ne'-'  York  48<5;  Chicago  4:5h(f; 
Philadelphia  49(^;  Poston 

Closing  prices  at  V.iaconsin  priaiary  cheese  markets  October  22: 
Single  Daisies  274;  Longhorns  27^^;  Square  Prints  27f . 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  14  points,  closing  at  13,35^  per  lb.     October  future  con- 
tracts on  the  IJe-^'  York  Cotton  Exchange  decliiwd  13  points,  closing  at 
19.355?,  and  on  the  Her  Orleans  Cotton  Sxchango  they  declined  12  points, 
closing  at  IS.Sbf. 

Grain  prices  quoted:  ilo.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1.21-'$1.48. 
^Q,2  red  ?;inter  Chicago  $1.31;  Kansas  City  $1.33-$1.38.  ITo,3  red 
winter  Chicago  $1,30.  No. 2  hard  -.^int.r  Chicago  $1,22;  Kansas  City 
$1.34— $1.40,  No. 2  mixed  corn  Chicago  83.^;  Kansas  City  76-?6i>* .  IJo.S 
mixed  corn  Chicago  80~81<^;  Minneapolis  74-V5?,  Kansas  City  7 4:^7 6'* . 
l'To.2  yellov?  corn  Chicago  84^;  Kansas  City  V9'-'8I^ .    i:o.3  y'dlow  corn 
Chicago  82-83^;  Minneapolis  78-79#;  Kansas  City  TS-eO/^ .    No. 3  white 
corn  Kansas  City  74-76^.    No.S  white  oats  Chicago  45-43^*:  Minneapolis 
43-44^f;  Kansas  City  46-49;^.  (Prexjarod  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

Industrials  and       Average  closing  price  Oct.  24.  Oct,  £2,  Oct. 23, 1926 

Railroads                 20  Industrials  161.43'  179.78  149.56 

20  R.R. stocks  135.38  135,12  116.51 
(Wall  St.  Jour..  Oct.  25.) 
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Prepared  in  tb«  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  I5ie  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  oplnimi  as 
reflected  in  M»e  press  on  matters  affecting  agricaltiire,  paTtksttJarJy  in  its  economjc  aspects.  Rosponsibiiitj  .approvaJ 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disciaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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THE  JESNGH  imi'FI'         A  Paris  dispatch  to-da5^  says:  "It  is  believed  in  Paris 

that  the  French  C-overnraent  within  the  next  two  weeks  pill  restore 
.toerican  imports  to  a  tai'iif  re^^ime  approximating  that  which  pre- 
vailed until  SeTDtemter  6  last,  thus  permitting  millions  of  dollai:-s  -vorth  of 
Anierican  products  again  to  he  sold  in  this  country  on  terms  favorably  competitive 
with  those  accorded  to  Germany  " 


PLEXIBLE  PROVISION  Proposed  amendments  to  the  flexible  provision  of  the  tariff 
OP  T./\RIFP  law  will  be  the  subject  01  conference  this  week  between  Chairman 

Green  of  the  ways  and  means  committee  and  the  Tariff  Coinnission. 

One  of  them  would  make  it  unnecessary  for  the  commission  to  send 
experts  abroad  to  determine  production  costs.    Mr,  Green  also  will  take  up  with 
President  Coolidge  the  recommendation  of  Middle  Western  interests  for  an  increase 
in  the  duty  on  corn  through  application  of  the  flexible  tariff  provision,  (press, 
Oct.  26.) 


BAtCCZRS  AND  The  press  to-day  report s  from  Houston,   Tex.;  "The  declared 

FEDERAL  RESERVE    policy  of  the  American  Bankers^  Association  is  'hands  off  the 
SYSTEM  Federal  Reserve  system.'  Melvin  A.  Traylor  of  Chicago,  •  president 

of  the  association,  in  his  keynote  address  at  the  formal  opening 
of  the  fifty-third  convention  at  Houston  yesterday,  stressed  the 
fact  that  fundamentals  of  the  banking  structure  should  remain  unchanged.  'With 
the  IvicFadden  bill  now  a  law,  liberalising  and  equalizing  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges ol  national  banks,  with  constantly  improved  State  legislation,  adding  great- 
er protection  and  security  to  the  chartered  institutions,  and  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  system  under  indeterminate  franchise,   there  is  apparently  little  of  major 
legislation  necessary  to  perfect  our  banking  system,'  he  declared...." 


INTERIOR  OiEIGE  The  press  to-day  reports:  "More  than  24,000  acres  of  land 

OFFERS  LA^ID       in  New  Mexico  and  Colorado  will  be  opened  to  entry  next  month 

under  the  homestead  and  dese-^t  land  laws.     Tlie  Interior  Department, 
in  making  this  announcement  yesterday,  described  the  New  Mexico 
land  as  consisting  of  23,157  acres  of  adobe  and  alkali  soil  in  Grant  County.  It 
is  under  flood  water  many  times  during  the  year  and  there  are  only  two  settlers 
in  the  township.    Approximately  1,400  acres  in  Mesa  County,  Colo.,  will  be  opened 
to  entry  November  15.    The  Colorado  River  flows  along  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
lands  but,  inasmuch  as  they  have  been  restored  from  reclamation  withdrawal,  no 
water  from  a  Federal  irrigation  project  will  be  available  for  irrigation  purposes." 


RUSSIA  PROTESTS  Russia  has  made  a  formal  protest  to  the  powers  as  represent- 

RADIO  EXCLUSION  ed  in  the  International  Radio  Telegraphic  Conference  at  Washing- 
ton against  hor  exclusion  from  the  deliberations  of  that  body, 
according  to  the  press  to-day. 
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Section  2 

British  Sir  Henry  Hew,  K.C.B.,   is  the  author  of  an  extensive  article 

Agricult-ural  on  '^The  Agricult-ural  Problen  and  Its  Solution"  in  Hhe  Nineteenth 
Prohlems      Century  for  October.    He  says  in  part;   '^Tnere  are  those  who  contend 

that  all  this  parliamentary  and  official  activity  is  misdirected,  that 
what  agriculture  needs  is  to  he  left  alone,   'to  work  oat  is  own  salva- 
tion.'    There  are  plausible  ar^-uip.ents  in  favor  of  this  viev;,  but  they 
are  academic.    It  is  wholly  impracticable  tc  repeal  all  the  agricultur- 
al legislation  of  the  papt  fifty  years  and  return  to  the  policy  of 
laissez  faire  under  which  farming  was  carried  on  for  about  twenty  years 
after  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.    The  agricultural  problem  as  its 
presents  itself  to  this  generation  is  complex  and  novel.     To  the  present 
writer,  who  has  been  closely  associated  with  the  politics  and  economics 
of  agriculture  for  over  forty  years,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
reiteration  of  statements,  arguments,  and  proposals  all  of  which  nay 
be  found  on  record  in  Blue  Books  and  other  publications  in  the  eighties 
and  nineties.    Agriculturists  and  those  who  speai^  on  their  behalf  have 
been  voluble  enough  during  the  past  decade,  but  seldom  does  a  new  idea 
emerge  from  the  verbosity.    But  it  is  futile  to  consider  the  post-war 
agricultural  problem  on  pre-war  lines.... The  operation  cf  political  and 
economic  forces  has  created  an  agricultural  problem  of  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  present  generation  to  find  a  solution.    In  other  words,  the 
State,  having  gone  so  far  in  regulating,  as  well  as,  with  certain 
reservations,  assisting,  agriculture  without  apparently  any  definite 
idea  whither  the  action  it  has  taken  is  leading,  needs  a  considered 
policy  adapted  to  the  new  conditions, .. .It  is  an  indication  of  a  general 
sense  of  the  need  for  a  new  agricultural  policy  adapted  to  the  present 
conditions  that  the  three  political  parties  have  each  formulated  de- 
tailed proposals  to  meet  the  req.uirements  of  the  situation.    Each,  of 
course,  is  severely  criticized  by  the  other  tv/o,  but  it  will  be  found 
on  examination  that  there  is  a  good  deal  in  common  between  the  three... 
It  is  remarkable  that  three  serious  issues  which  sharply  divided  opin- 
ion have  now  become,  in  principle,  uncontentious .    They  were — (1) 
protective  duties  and  subsidies;  (2)  State  aid  to  and  regulation  of 
agriculture;  and  (3)  public  O'.vTiership  of  agricultural  land.    ITo  re- 
sponsible person  now  advocates  protection  or  subsidies  for  agriculture 
as  a  general  policy.    The  interpobition  of  the  State  either  by  legis- 
lation or  administration  now  perme'ates  agricultural  affairs.     Tlie  owner- 
ship of  agricultural  land,  and  its  management  as  landlords,  by  elected 
public  authorities  is  accepted  by  all  parties.    On  these  three  main 
issues  there  is  no  principle  left  to  fight  about,... In  these  circum- 
stances it  is  reasonable  to  think  that  the  agricultural  problem  has 
been  simplified  and  its  solution  by  general  consent  brought  r.dthin  the 
range  of  practical  politics.    It  is  necessary  to  stress  the  fact  that 
the  problem  is  not  purely,  or  indeed  primarily,  economic.  Fanaers 
naturally  consider  that  the  only  question  is  'Hew  to  make  farming  more 
profitable.'     This  is  the  problem  of  each  individual  f anaer .     It  is 
bey;ond  both  the  power  and  the  function  of  the  State  to  insure  profits; 
the  most  it  can  do  is  to  render  the  conditions,  in  so  far  as  they  can 
be  affected  by  political  action,  favorable  to  successful  enterprise.,.. 
To  devise  practicable  and  effective  measures  for  solving  the  agri- 
cultural problem  as  thus  outlined  is  no  easy  task.    But  it  is  not  beyond 
the  capacity  of  men  who  will  approach  it  without  prejudice  or  pre- 
conception, with  a  sincere  desire  to  find  a  solution  which  will  fairly 
and  justly  meet  present  conditions  and  requirements. ...  It  can  not  be 
too  strongly  insisted  that  if  a  commission  such  as  is  suggested,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  finding  a  solution  to  the  agricultural  problem,  were 
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composed  in  vvhole  or  in  pai-t  of  the  formal  representatives  of  organ- 
izations, political  or  agric\iltti.ral,  it  ivoald  be  certain  to  fail...." 

Canadian  Farm         VJhile  Canada's  failure  to  attract  at  the  present  time  ^  as ^  largo 
Immigrants  a  volime  of  Sritish  irnrui-7,ration  as  she  would  like  is  disappointing, 
there  is  one  gratifying  feature  of  the  situation  which  should  not  "be 
overlooked,  says  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.    This  is  the  measure 
of  success  which  is  attending  Canada's  efforts  to  interest  British 
yop-th  in  farm  careers  in  the  Dominion,  with  a  movement  to  the  country 
which  gives  reasonable  assurance  of  maintaining  the  British  leaven 
in  Canadian  agricultural  population,  it  is  stated  by  the  railroad. 
"Canada  can  confidently  look  forwai^d  to  a  steady  transfer  of  such  youth 
to  her  domain  for  farm  training  and  the  annual  graduation  of  groups 
on  to  farms  of  their  own,  for  a  fine  groundwork  has  been  prepai'ed. 
The  nunierous  schemes  in  effect  have  been  evolved  to  embrace  boys  of 
practically'-  all  conditions  in  the  British  Isles  and  draw  from  all 
grades  of  society  for  the  future  development  of  Canadian  farm  popula- 
tion.   Inversely,  it  can  be  said  that  aliaost  any  British  boy  v^ith  an 
ambition  to  follow  the  cai'eer  of  a  Canadian  farmer  is  assured  of  en- 
couragement and  practical  assis-cance.    On  April  1,  1928,  a  new  and 
extremely  broad  scheme  comes  into  effect  under  an  agreement  between 
the  British  and  Canadian  Go'/ernments  by  which  they  propose  to  e:xpend 
Jointly  a  total  sum  of  $5,000,000  in  the  next  ten  years  to  assist 
British  youth  to  talie  up  farming  in  Canada  on  their  own  account...." 

Chemical  The  press  of  October  24  reports;  "Amendment  of  the  Sheman 

Industry     Anti-Trust  Act  to  permit  the  organisation  of  chemical  combinations 
and  Euro-    in  the  United  States  as  a  means  oi  meeting  the  intensive  competition 
pean  Trust  threatened  by  the  newly  formed  chemical  trust  in  Europe  will  be  pro- 
posed to  Congress  this  winter,  according  to  a  letter  received  by 
heads  of  Executive  Eepartments  at  Washington  from  leaders  in  the 
chemical  and  allied  dj'-estuif  trades.     Tl"ie  argixaent  is  made  that, 
unless  tne  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Anti-Trust  law  as  to  industrial 
consolidation  are  modified  to  some  extent  to  permit  the  forming  of 
the  proposed  combinations,  the  United  States  will  lose  a  large  part  of 
its  foreign  trade  in  chemicals  and  allied  products  and  eventually  be 
forced  to  fight  the  European  trust  for  control  of  the  domestic  market. 
...They  are  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  x^roblem  can  be  met  through 
the  medium  of  the  tariff.    The  American  corporations,  manufacturing 
chemical  and  allied  products  valued  at  approximately  $6,000,000,000  a 
year,  and  other  industries  dependent  on  svich  products,  having  invested 
capital  running  into  the  billions,   see  a  menace  to  iitierican  interests 
in  the  huge  trust  now  in  the  making  in  Europe,..." 


Cotton  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  October  25  says: 

"Thirt;/  cents  a  pound  is  the  price  a  South  Carolina  mill  paid  a  tenant 
fanner  of  Greenville  Coujity  in  that  State  for  his  cotton.    '^Ifhile  this 
man  was  receiving  $150  a  bale  for  his  cotton  the  average  farmer  was 
getting  $100.    Perhaps  those  $100-a-bale  men  would  like  to  get  into 
the  $150  class.    If  they  wish  it  earnestly  the  gate  is  open.     This  man 
received  30  cents  a  pound  because  he  produced  cotton  that  was  worth 
the  price.     Tine  buyers  even  told  him  that  if  it  had  been  properly 
ginned  they  would  have  paid  more  for  it.     It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  this  man  did  not  draw  home  seed  from  the  gin,  a  mixture  of 
everything  that  might  be  going  through,  and  plant  that.    He  bought 
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p-D.rebred  seed  of  a  tested  long  staple  strain,  and  raised  a  superior 
cotton.*.. If  mills  v;ill  pay  ZO  cents  a  pound  for  one  length  of  cotton 
and  20  cents  for  another,  it  seems  obvious  that,   other  things  "being 
equal,  the  30-cent  kind  is  the  one  to  raise.... At  this  time,  v/hen 
"buyers  are  complaining  that  the  quality  of  cotton  is  deteriorating  and 
farmers  are  complaining  that  the  price  received  is  "below  cost  of  pro- 
duction, this  matter  of  a  longer  staple  should  be  given  serious  thought. 
In  this,  however,   some  responsibility  rests  upon  the  buyers.     So  long 
as  a  farmer,  not  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  sell  direct  to  a  mill, 
gets  only  an  average  price  for  his  cotton  -vithout  regard  to  staple,  he 
will  not  try  to  raise  a  superior  strain.     Tnat  is  the  situation  to-day. 
Buyers  give  an  average  price  and  take  it  as  it  comes.    As  a  result  the 
quality  is  going  backiirards.     It  is  a  waste  of  effort  to  as^  farmers  to 
raise  thirty-cent  cotton  and  sell  it  at  the  same  price  as  that  given 
the  m.an  who  raises  a  15-cent  kind.    If  a  first-class  cotton  is  to  be 
produced,  both  producers  and  buyers  must  get  together  on  the  matter  and 
devise  a  system  by  which  the  farm.er  will  get  whatever  price  his  cotton 
is  worth," 

Tut  Trade  A  remarkable  expansion  has  occiirred  in  the  fur  industry  of  the 

Growth        United  States  during  recent  years,  according  to  a  review  just  prepared 
by  T.J.Biggins  of  the  fur  section  of  the  textile  division  of  the  Bui^eau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Comnerce.    It  is  shovm  not  only  by  the  census 
figures  covering  production,  but  also  by  the  importations  of  raw  furs* 
In  part  Mr.  Biggins' s  review  says;  "The  value  of  products  of  the  fur- 
goods  industry  in  1914  is  given  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Cemans  as  $43,- 
633,000,  whereas,  the  latest  figm-es  available,  for  1925,  shov^  a  pro- 
duction valued  at  $254,266,000,    These  figui'es  are  not  exactly  compara- 
ble, owing  to  changes  in  classification  of  individual  establishments, 
but  they  nevertheless  indicate  the  marked  expansion  in  the  industry. 
Even  more  pronounced  has  been  the  growth  of  the -fur  dressing  and  dyieing 
trade  in  this  period.    Tlie  value  of  the  production  in  this  branch  rose 
from  $2,875,000  in  1914  to  $25,423,000  in  1925.    The  American  fur- 
manufac tearing  industry  is  by  far  the  largest  in  the  world.     Although  it 
is  dependent  on  foreign  sources  for  the  bulk  of  its .raw  skins,  the  pro- 
duction of  raw  pelts  in  the  United  States  and  Alaska  exceeds  by  a  large 
margin  that  of  any  other  country.    It  is  estimated  by  reliable  sources 
in  the  trade  as  $70,000,000  worth  annually,  as  against  the  Canadian 
production  of  approximately  $15,0j0,000  and  the  Russian  output  of  about 
$35,000,000.     The  imports  of  dressed  and  undressed  furs  into  the  United 
States  during  1926  totaled  $110,000,000  in  value  and  ranked  sixth  among 
the  import  commodities," 

Section  3 

Department  of 

Agriculture  An  editorial  in  The  Northwestern  Miller  for  October  19  saj'-s: 

"In  an  article  on  declining  consumption  of  wheat  flour,  published  in 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Year  Book  for  1926, 
L.H.Bean  says:   'Should  the  general  d07unward  trend  in  wheat  flour  con- 
sumption be  continued  into  the  next  decade,   the  total  quantity  of 
wheat  consimed  as  flour  rrould  remain  approximately  at  the  present 
quantity  of  about  500,000,000  bushels,  even  with  en  increase  of  popu- 
lation.   Cn  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  assumed  that  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  wheat  flour  has  now  become  stabilized  at  approximately 
4.25  bushels,  and  if  population  continues  to  increase  at  the  rate  of  , 
1,500,000  persons  a  year,  the  production  of  wheat  for  domestic  flour 
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pxirposes  would  need  to  "be  increased  "bv  about  55,000,000  bushels  by  the 
end  of  the  next  10  3'ears.'  Here  is  encoarageiiaent  for  those  millers  who 
are  finding  operation  of  their  plants  at  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent  of 
capacity  irksome.    It  is,  indeed,  not  impossible  that  Mr,  Bean*s 
cheering  estimate  may  not  be  accepted  as  a  fitting  basis  for  the  build- 
ing of  a  few  more  mills,  or  at  least  adding  the  long  contemplated  ad- 
ditional unit.  S'ifteen  million  barrels  of  flour  is  no  bitter  pill  to 
contem.plate,  even  when  viewed  at  the  end  of  a  vista  of  years.  Nor  is 
a  decade  a  great  measure  of  time  in  the  solemn  march  of  ages.  Further- 
more, millers  long  since  learned  the  wisdom  of  preparedness  so  well 
that  at  no  time  in  memory  have  they  failed  to  be  ready  to  grind  the 
grist  in  advance  of  its  coming  and  to  grind  generously  beyond  require- 
ments. With  an  added  15,000,000  barrels  likely  to  be  needed  at  the  end 
of  a  trifling  half  score  years,  it  is  not  too  early  to  take  thought  and 
make  plans.  Uo  worth  while  miller  will  want  to  sit 'back  and  let  a 
competitor  beat  him  to  the  pole  and  the  persimmons." 

Section  4 

MAEKE?  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products         October  25:    Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  is  $11.40*    Prices  on 
other  classes  of  livestock  are  as  follows:  Beef  steers  choice  $16.50 
to  $17.35;  good  $13  to  $16.75;  medium  $9.25  to  $13.50;  common  $7  to 
$9.25;  heifers,  good  and  choice  $9  to  $15;  common  and  medium  $7  to  $11; 
cows,  good  and  choice  $7.50  to  $10;  coirimon  and  medium  $6  to  $7.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $5.25  to  $6;  vealers,  medium  to  choice  $12.50  to 
$14.50;  heavy  calves,  medium  to  choice  $7  to  $10.50;  stockers  and 
feeders,  common  to  choice  $7  to  $11;  fat  lambs,  medium  to  choice, 
^t)13.50  to  $14,25;  yearling  wethers,  medium  to  choice  $10  to. $12. 25; 
fat  ewes,  common  to  choice  $3.75  to  $6,85;  feeding  lambs,  medium  to 
choice  $13.65  to  $15. 

Kew  York  sacked  Round  White  potatoes  $2.10-$2.15  per  100  pounds 
in  eastern  cities;  $1.90-$1.95  f.o.b.  Rochester.  Maine  sacked  Green 
Mountains  $2.I5-$2.35  in  Few  York  City;  $1.70-$1.75  f.o.b.  Presque 
Isle.  Wisconsin  sacked  Round  'i^Vhites  $1.45-$1.60  carlot  sales  in 
Chicago.    New  York  Eanish  type  cabbage  $12-$20  bulk  per  ton  in  city 
markets;  $8-$9  f.o.b.  Rochester.    New  York  and  Midwestern  yellow  onions 
$1,25-$1.85  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers;  $1.35-$1,45 
f.o.b.  Virginia  York  Imperial  apples  sold  for  $5.75  per  barrel  in 
New  York  City;  $4.75-$5  f.o.b.  Michigan  and  Illinois  Jonathans  $7-$8 
in  Chicago. 

Grain  prices  quoted:  No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1.21-$1,50. 
No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.32;  Kansas  City  $1.34-$1.40.  No. 3  red 
winter  Chicago  $1.31.  No. 2  hard  winter  Chicago  $1.23;  Kansas  City 
$1,35~$1.41.  No, 2  mixed  corn  Chicago  83^,  No. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  80- 
8V;  Minneapolis  75-76^;  Kansas  City  75-77^.  No. 2  yellow  corn  Chicago 
84-85^)<;  Kansas  City  79-82^z5.  No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  83^;  Minneapolis 
78-79^;  Kansas  City  78-80af.    No. 3  white  corn  Kansas  City  75-78,^,  No. 3 
white  oats  Chicago  46-49^*;  Minneapolis  43-45^;  Kansas  City  47-49^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  93  points,  closing  at  20»28c*  per  lb.  December  future  con- 
tracts on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  93  points,  closing  at 
20.40^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  advanced  100  points, 
closing  at  20.68^. 

^       Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter;    New  York  47|^^;  Chicago 
454^^:  Philadelphia  48i^;  Boston  47 . 

Closing  prices  at  Wisconsin  primary  cheese  markets  Oct,  23; 
Single  Daisies  27^^;  Longhorns  27^^;  Square  Prints  27i(# .  (Prepared  by 
Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


^epared  in  the  Unitod  States  Department  of  Agricultare  for  the  purpose  of  prescntinit  a!!  shades  of  opiaian  as 
reflectiid  hi  fee  press  oa  matters  affaetiag  agricuiture,  pas^sf^arl  v  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibiiity.anpryval 
or  disapproval,  for  viewa  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressrly  disctaimcd.  The  intent  is  to  rellect  aeoAirafiely  thf- 
news  of  importance. 
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THE  SECRETARY  ON  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports:  "Fanners  of  the  country 

FARM  SITUATION  are  in  their  "best  position  since  1920  in  the  matter  of  ptirchasing 
power  of  their  products  in  terms  of  nonagri cultural  products, 
Secretary  Jardine  said  yesterday  in  revie^ving  the  farm  situation. 
As  the  chief  reasons  he  mentioned  the  better  position  of  livestock,  dairy  and 
poultry  products,  and  added  that  this  year's  cotton  crop  at  October  prices  was 
worth  $200,000,000  more  than  last  year's,  although  a  third  smaller.     The  farm 
products  purchasing  power  in  terms  of  nonagri cultural  products  was  placed  at  92 
for  September  as  against  88  for  August,   the  1909-15  five-year  period  "being  used 
as  a  base  of  100...." 


THE  HIEWCH  TARIFF         A  Pari s  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  states  that  a  temporary 
tariff  agreement  was  definitely  reached  yesterday  after  a  long 
conference  between  Maurice  Bokanoivski,  Minister  of  Commerce,  and 
Sheldon  ?/hitehouse,  Charge  d'Affaires  of  the  /imerican  Embassy.    The  report  says; 
"Jxist  as  soon  as  the  experts  Can  draw  up  a  decree — probably  Monday  or  Tuesday  of 
next  week— American  products  will  be  restored  to  the  fa^'orable  rates  they  enjoyed 
previous  to  Sept.  6,  thereby  making  it  possible  for  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  American  manufactured  articles  again  to  be.  sold  on  a  normal  competitive  basis 
in  the  French  market.    Yesterday's  happy  turn  to  the  Franco- American  tariff  dis- 
pute ends  for  the  time  being  the  knotty  outstanding  problem  between  the  tm^o 
nations.  There  remains,   of  course,  the  larger  question  of  negotiations  for  a  perma- 
nent commercial  treaty,..." 


WA/E  LE5IGTH  The  press  to-day  reports  that  a  compromise  satisfactory  to 

AGREEMENT  European  nations  represented  at  the  International  Radio  Conference 

was  reached  by  a  technical  subcoimnittee  yesterday,  making  conces- 
sions to  those  countries  which  opposed  earlier  allocation  of  wave 
lengths  for  broadcasting  purposes  on  the  contention  the  allocation  restricted 
their  stations.    Under  the  compromise,  all  European  countries  will  be  permitted, 
for  one  year  ai'ter  ratification  of  the  convention,  to  broadcast  on  frequencies 
between  1,500  and  1,340  meters. 

According  to  the  press  to-day,  Japan  made  a  formal  bid  for  equal  rights 
with  the  other  world  powers  in  the  International  Radio  Telegraph  Conference 
yesterday  when  the  Japanese  delegation  asked  the  convention  committee  to  raise 
its  voting  strength  from  tv;o  to  six  votes.     Six  votes  each  in  the  conference  new 
are  controlled  by  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  France. 


FLAX  RAISING  An  Atlantic  City  dispatch  October  26  reports  that  C.T.Nolan 

URGED  of  New  York  City  in  presenting  the  report  of  the  flax  development 

conjmittee  before  the  Joint  meeting  of  the  American  Paint  and  Varn- 
ish Manufacturers'  Association  and  the  Federation  of  Paint  and 

Varnish  Production  CluVs  at  Atlantic  City,  declared  that  there  is  a  big  field  for 

flax  production  in  this  country, 
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Sp  c  ion  2 

Canada's  "The  crertion  of  a  joint  council  of  agricultiire  and  industry 

Council  of  to  meet  at  stated  intervals  to  discuss  the  more  pressing  of  Canada's 
Agriculture  national  problems  was  approved  by  the  second  annual  convention  of 
and  Indus-  the  Canadian  Chamber  of  CcTiaerce.     Two  hundred  and  fifty  delegates 
try  met  from  Sapter.iber  12  to  14  at  Vancouver,  British  Colu-abia,  to  discuss 

the  problems  facing  Canidian  business  men.    Each  province  and  large 
city  sent  dolegates.    T'.vo  members  of  the  British  House  of  Commons 
attended  as;  special  delsga-ies  from  London.     The  program  covered  a  wide 
range  of  r.ubjects,  but  attention  r/as  concentrated  on  the  development 
of  inter-provincial  cciffinerce  and  the  need  for  a  definite  lining  up  of 
agriculture  and  commerce  in  a  national  way.... Prime  Minister  Bracken, 
representing  Manitoba,  recommended  to  the  delegates  that  they  provide 
for  a  Joint  council  of  agriculture  and  industry  to  meet  on  stated  oc- 
casions for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  more  pressing  of  national 
problems.    He  made  a  further  sioggestion  that  a  scientific  study  be 
made  of  Canada's  tariff.    He  argued  that  o.ily  by  a  scientific  study 
of  the  tariff  can  its  effect  on  national  development  be  determined. 
'  He  advocated  that  unprejudiced  and  capable  men  be  chosen  from  the 

economic  departments  of  each  of  the  Canadian  universities.    Mr. Bracken 
pleaded  for  national  fair  trade  rather  than  free  trade  or  the  other 
extreme,  high  tariff.    Tlie  recommendation  advocating  a  joint  council 
of  agriculture  and  ir.d:.  vtry  wa3  Lamediately  approved  by  the  delegates, 
but  the  recommendation  regarding  the  tai'iff ,  while  approved  tentative- 
ly, met  with  a  mixed  reception...."  (Nation's  Business,  Nov,) 


Cotton  Util-  An  editorial  in  Modern  Farming  for  October  15  says;  "l/T/hy  not 

ization       wrap  cotton  in  cotton  baggirig?    Under  the  present  Liverpool  tare 
ruling,  each  bale  so  wrapped  would  lose  seven  pounds,  as  there  is 
that  difference  in  weight  in  favor  of  jute  wrapping.    But  there  would 
be  many  compensating  advantages  to  the  sc-uthern  farmer  in  having  our 
staple  crop  tied  out  in  cotton  bagging.    It  is  estimated  that  the 
raanufact-oi-e  of  cotton  baggli;g  ^ofj'icicnt  to  wrap  a  twelve-million-'bale 
crop,  would  utilize  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  bales  of  low-grade 
cotton.    There  would  be  two  direco  advantages  in  such  consumption. 
There  would  be  the  actual  sale  of  this  cotton,  which  would  be  of  a 
grade  which  moves  slowly  if  offered  co  cloth  manufacturers;  and  it 
would  be  removed  from  phantom  compf-:tii;ion  with  better  grades.  Another 
promising  development  to  be  hoped  for  would  be  a  general  turning  of 
manufacturers  of  bags  and  coarse  ^Trapping  materials  to  cotton.  There 
seems  to  be  many  good  reasons  why  cotton  bagging  should  wrap  the 
cotton  crop  of  the  South;  and  once  fully  launched  the  movement  for 
substitution  of  cotton  as  a  fabric  for  containers  w^ould  gain  rapid 
headway.    New  and  unthought-of  uses  would  crop  up." 

Hardware  Co-  An  editorial  in  Pacific  Pwural  Press  for  October  8  says:  "Yes, 

operatives  this  is  the  age  of  cooperation.    In  this  issue  you  will  notice  that 
the  progressive  hardware  dealers  of  the  State  have  taken  a  leaf  from 
the  experience  of  agriculture,  and  are  cooperating — not  in  buying  or 
selling,  but  in  service.    Just  as  the  farmer's  cooperative  stresses 
high  quality  and  service,  so  these  hai'dware  men  are  stressing  high 
quality  and  service.    Their  vision  is  that  the  progressive,  growing 
State  of  California  must  be  solid3.y  built  on  Quality  and  ser.vice,  and 
they  want,  to  have  their  proper  part  in  building  the  sort  of  State  we 
all  desire.    Incidentally,  these  progressive  hardware  dealers  with 
their  new  service  cooperative  have  paid  agriculture  the  compliment  of 
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recognizing  it  as  the  sound  rock  on  which  State  growth  rests.... The 
movement  is  very  new.    lloz  all  dealers  are  enrolled.    But  it  gives 
pronise  oi  wide  growth  and  of  being  a  very  successful  cooperative,  ano 
if  farmers  will  give  their  preference  to  those  dealers  who  have  public- 
ly manifested  their  desire  to  serve,  and  have  put  up  in  their  store 
the  sign  which  says  that  'they  have  struck  hands  with  the  Pacific  Rural 
press  for  good  service  to  farmers,  then  this  new  quality  and  service 
cooperative  -/ill  be  the  outstanding  success  which  we  have  visioned,^ 
This  sort  of  thing  is  new  in  California,  but  it  has  been  tried  out  in 
a  number  of  States  and  has  proved  a  tremendous  success.     So  we  give  it 
our  blessing  and  ask  yours." 

Installment  A  London  dispatch  to  the  press  of  October  17  says:  "Great 

Buying  in    Britain  is  following  closely  upon  the  heels  of  the  United  States  in 
Britain       acquiring  the  habit  of  installment  buying,  but  A.M.Samuel,  Minister  of 
Overseas  Trade,  has  sounded  a  sharp  warning  against  the  installment 
system  for  increasing  the  sales  of  luxuries.   'Production  and  sale  of 
motor  cars,  phonographs,  radios,  pianos  and  clothes  on  "tick"  is  a 
trade  system  built  upon  sand, '  Mr.  Samuel  told  a  large  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce meeting. Mr .  Samuel  declared  that  installment  sales  were  a 
dr\3g  to  trade.    He  said  that  in  America  the  system  of  pledging  future 
earnings  by  installment  btoj-ing  could  be  indulged  in  because  the  Jtoier~ 
ican  people  had  %-ealth  to  burn,  »  but  he  hoped  the  system,  would  never 
reach  any  great  proportions  in  Great  Britain,  particularly  in  the  pur- 
chase of  non-essentials  and  luxuries.    Despite  Mr.  Samuel ^s  warning, 
reports  indicate  that  installment  buying  of  all  kinds  is  greatly  on 
the  increase  in  Great  Britain...." 

Italy's  Rice  Hovember  1  will  be  known  hereafter  throughout  Italy  as 

Day  "National  Rice  Day,"  Premier  Mussolini  said  October  25.  The  Duce  made 

the  announcement  while  discussing  plans  for  using  rice  as  the  daily 
food  for  Italians.    He  was  discussing  the  subject  with  visiting 
tradesmen,  to  whom  he  explained  it  as  part  of  his  plan  for  doing  awa^'- 
with  the  necessity  of  importing  so  much  wheat.    He  believes  that  this 
staple  food  may  be  raised  on  large  tracts  of  land  now  available. 
(a. P.  dispatch  from  Rome,  Oct.  26.) 

Livestock  An  editorial  in  Western  Breeders  Journal  for  October  15  says; 

Industry      "That  the  livestock  industry  is  coming  into  its  own  is  being  demon- 
strated in  various  ways  throughout  the  country.  It  is  shown  by  the 
increased  demand  for  draft  horses,  by  the  steadily  favorable  market 
conditions  and  by  the  demand  for  dairy  cattle.    The  dairying  industry 
of  the  United  States  is  in  better  condition  than  it  has  been  for  years. 
The  demand  for  diary  cattle  is  great  and  the  supply  limited  so  that 
prices,  both  of  purebred  and  grade  cattle, are  highly  satisfactory.... 
Dairymen  who  have  been  in  the  business  for  more  than  forty  years  look 
on  the  present  dairy  prosperity  as  the  goal  toward  which  they  have 
been  working.    The  per  capita  consumption  of  dairy  products  in  the 
United  States  has  increased  27  per  cent  in  the  last  five  years.  Dairy 
products  have  increased  in  popularity  to  a  greater  degree  than  almost 
any  farm  product.    No  wonder  the  dairy  farmers  are  keeping  their  cows." 
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Meat  Adver-  The  newspaper  reading  public  has  come  to  regard  advertising 

tising         as  a  real  part  of  the  news  of  the  daj'',  according  to  a  report  of  the 
committee  on  public  relations  of  the  Institute  of  American  Meat 
Packers,  which  was  made  public" yesterday  by  5. F. Swift,  its  chairman, 
at  the  institute's  annual  convention  which  is  meeting  at  Chicago. 
"This  fact  was  proved  to  the  packing  industry  during  its  recent  ad- 
vertising and  merchandising  campaign  on  ham.  and  bacon,"  Mr.  Swift 
stated.     "This  campaign,"  he  continued,  "was  the  first  occasion  on 
which  the  meat  industry  has  advertised  cooperatively  in  newspapers  or 
any  other  medium  on  a  Nation-wide  scale.    Reports  received  by  the 
institute  from  a  lai'ge  number  of  member  companies  and  published  in  its 
recent  survey  of  the  campaign  indicate  that  the  resiilts  of  the  cam- 
paign were  gratifying.    Much  of  the  success  of  the  campaign  undoubted- 
ly was  due  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  advertising  used,..." 

Mellon  on  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  the  subject  of  an  interview 

Prosperity  given  to  S.J.Woolf  and  published  in  The  New  York  Times  Magazine  for 

October  23.    In  this  Secretary  Mellon  is  quoted  as  saying; .American 
prosperity  is  due  in  a  large  measure,  I  think,  to  the  energy  and 
initiative  of  the  American  people  and  to  their  genius  for  organiza- 
tion.   Those  of  us  who  have  lived  through  the  economic  readjustments 
of  the  last  fifty  years  know  that  the  country's  present  prosperity  and 
its  dominant  position  in  the  ^vorld  of  finance  and  industry  are  due  to 
the  fact  that  America  has  succeeded  in  adjusting  '  herself  to  the 
economic  laws  of  the  new  industrial  era.    In  doing  so,  she  has  evolved 
an  industrial  organization  which  can  maintain  itself,  not  only  because 
it  is  efficient,  but  because  it  is  bringing  about  a  greater  diffusion 
of  prosperitj-  among  all  classes  of  citizens  than  was  ever  known  before 
:  in  any  other  country  in  the  world's  history." 

Production  American  industry  produces  as  much  with  57  men  to-day  as  ICQ 

Efficiency  men  turned  out  in  1839,  despite  the  shorter  hours  now  prevailing,  a 
study  of  efficiency  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  re- 
veals.   The  highest  specialization  in  the  m.odern  machine  era  occurred 
in  the  automobile  industry,  which  in  1925  required  less  than  a  third 
as  many  workers  to  prodiice  a  given  number  of  cars  as  it  did  in  the 
first  war  year.    Tlie  leather  and  lumber  industries  show  the  least 
effect  in  this  regard,  the  essential  man  power  not  being  lessened  ma- 
terially. (Press,  Oct.  24.) 

Rubber  Shipments    IVorld  shipments  of  rubber  from  producing  areas  this  year 

through  August  amounted  to  400,457  tons,   of  which  376,015  tons  were 
plantation  rubber  and  the  balance,  24,442  tons,  were  wild  and 
Brazilian  rubber,  according  to  advices  just  received  by  Bankers  Trust 
Company  of  New  York  from  its  British  inform.ation  service.    During  the 
first  eight  months  of  1926  the  total  shipments  amounted  to  390,604 
tons — 356,120  tons  of  plantation  rubber  and  24,484  tons  of  wild  and 
Brazilian  rubber.     In  this  same  period  the  United  Kingdom  retained 
44,564  tons,   the  United  States  276,085  tons.  Germ-any  21,363,  France 
20,512  tons,  with  Italy,  Canada,  Holland,  Japan  and  other  countries, 
together  with  rubber  afloat,   taking  the  balance  and  bringing  the 
total  up  to  425,696  tons.    Last  year  up  to  August  the  United  States 
had  retained  260,987  tons,  the  United  Kingdom  53,944  tons  and  France 
24,174  tons,  while  Germany  retained  only  10,644  tons,   or  just  about 
half  of  the  1927  total.    At  th<j  end  of  Aiigust  1927  the  United  Kingdom 
had  stock  on  hand  amounting  to  67,681  tons,  as  compared  with  only 
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31,644  tons  on  hand  at  the  end  of  Augxist  1926.  This  year  to  the  end 
of  August  Great  Britain  consmed  26,957  tons  of  rubber,  as  against 
28,520  tons  consumed  in  the  same  period  of  last  year.    Up  to  the  end 
of  August  of  this  year  consumption  in  the  United  States  totaled 
265,137  tons,  as  compared  witia  243,523  tons  last  year,  and  the  stock 
on  hand  amounted  to  96,148  tons  at  the  end  of  August  1927  as  compared 
with  only  60,870  tons  at  the  same  time  last  year. 

Rural  Training       An  editorial  in  Pai'm  and  Ranch  for  October  22  says;  "Texas  is 
in  Texas     essentially  an  agricultural  State.    More  wealth  is  produced  from  her 
soil  than  from  that  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  yet  the  records 
sho^-  that  only  a  small  per  cent  of  the  rural  schools  of  the  State  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  rural  aid  law  which  makes  provision  for  the 
purchase  of  industrial  equipment,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  for  vo- 
cational training,   or  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  the  Federal  Government 
which  would  pay  a  large  part  of  the  salary  of  a  vocational  teacher,  or 
the  boys'  and  girls*  clubs  under  the  direction  of  the  county  agents. 
Fields  of  corn  and  cotton  are  grown  to  within  a  few  yards  of  many  of 
the  rural  schoolhouses,  yet  the  children  who  attend  these  schools  are 
given  but  little  if  any  training  in  how  to  grow  and  cultivate  these 
crops.  From  the  door  of  many  school  buildings  may  be  seen  fields  whose 
soil  is  being  washed  away,  yet  no  effort  is  made  to  teach  terracing. 
Every  farm  should  have  its  orchard  and  garden  to  furnish  fruits  and 
vegetables;  should  have  chickens,  hogs,  and  milk  coxvs,  yet  too  often 
nothing  is  done  by  the  schools  to  train  the  children  along  these  prac- 
tical lines,  which  ;Tould  pot  only  prepare  the  child  for  home  making  and 
better  living,  but  would  add  untold  prosperity  to  the  State  in  the  yeaE 
to  come... Oar  hat  is  off  to  that  wide-awake  rural  school  whose  teacher 
is  teaching  not  only  the  lessons  of  the  textbooks,  but  also  those 
things  that  make  for  better  living  conditions  in  the  rural  homes." 

Section  3 

MARKET  qUOTATIOlIS 

Farm  Products         Oct.  26:  Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  $2-$2.25  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $1.65-$1.75  f.o.b,  PresPue  Isle.  Wisconsin 
sacked  Round  \i?hites  $1.40-$1,55  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  mostly  $1*35 
foO.b.  Waupaca.  Eastern  Jonathan  apples  $2-$2.25  per  bushel  basket  in 
city  markets.  Michigan  and  Illinois  Jonathans  $7-$8  per  barrel  in 
Chicago.    New  York  Danish  type  cabbage  $15-$18  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal 
markets;  $8~$9  f.o.b,  Rochester.  New  York  and  midwestern  yellow  onions 
$1-$1.75  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  leading  markets;  $1.35-$1.40  f.o.b. 
Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  is  $10.90. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  57  points,  closing  at  20.S5(^  per  lb.    December  future  con- 
tracts on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  60  points,  closing  at 
21.00(j<,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  advanced  49  points, 
closing  at  21.17^, 

Grain  prices  quoted;  No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1.23-$1.50. 
No.2  red  winter  Chicago  $1,33.  No. 3  red  winter  Chicago  $1.31.  No. 3 
hard  winter  ChiC5go  $1.25.  No.2  mixed  corn  Chicago  83^;  No. 3  mixed  corn 
Chicago  Bl^f;  Minneapolis  73-74;^,  No, 2  yellow  corn  Chicago  S5<p .  No, 3 
yellow  corn  Chicago  8l-B3<^;  Minneapolis  77^.  No. 3  white  oats  Chicago 
46-49««;  Minneapolis  44-45^. 

Clusiijg  prices  of  93  score  butter:  New  York  47i{#;  Chicago  ^5^<^; 
Philadelphia  49^;  Boston  47-|(zf. 

Closing  prices  at  7/isconsin  primary  cheese  markets  Oct,  25: 
Twins  26^;  Single  Daisies  27^;  Longhorns  26|^ .  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr 
Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  tbo  United  States  Departme«t  of  Agriculture  ioe  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinhm  as 
reflected  in  tfie  press  on  matters  allectiagagricultiire,  pavtieKlayly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Rcspousifiilily.aEtproval 
or  disapproval,  for  viewa  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  diBClaiine4.  The  intent  is  to  rofJect  Beourateify  the 
news  of  importance. 
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centra;^  SijCTIOH  Working  drawings  for  the  central  section  of  the  Departnent 

BUILDIi-ICr  PLAiJS  of  Agriculture  building  were  started  yesterday  in  the  office  of 
the  Supervising  Architect  of  the  Treasury,  sketches  having  been 
approv^id.    Excavation  work  probably  will  start  the  first  of  the 
year.  (Press,  Oct.  28.) 


THE  EHEIICH  Umill         A  Paris  diapet-;h  to-day  says;  "All  danger  of  a  Franco- 
American  tariff  war  is  regarded  by  French  officials  now  as  everted, 
in  view  of  the  Btatement  issued  last  night  by  M.  Bokanowski, 
French  minister  of  commerce,  in  which  he  announced  that  the  high  rates  on  imports 
recently  imposed  had  been  temporarily  suspended.    Negotiations  for  a  commercial 
agreement,  it  is  thought  certain,  will  Legin  un.der  favorable  auspices  as  soon  as 
the  French  and  Anerican  experts  complete  the  list  of  products  on  which  France  will 
provisionally  grant  a  minimum  tariff.    The  negotiations  will  be  undertaken  as  if 
they  had  begun  la5t  August,  before  France  raised  her  tajiif  duties,  and  American 
products  will  be  granted  the  minim.un  rates  then  existing,  except  dn  cases  where 
they  were  raised  under  the  new  schedules.     In  such  cases  the  United  States  will 
be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  Germany." 


A  London  dispatch  to-day  says:  "The  international  meat  war' 
MEAT  i'JAGOTiA-  which  has  been  in  progress  for  three  years  between  itoerican,  Brit- 
^^^^^  iish  and  Argentine  packers  is  understood  to  have  been  settled.  U> 

was  waged  between  Vesteys  and  Smithfield  and  the  Argentine  Meat 
Company,  both  British  concerns,  and  the  Swifts,  Armours  and  V/ilsons 
of  America  and  the  San  Sinena  Company  of  Argentina,  and  arose  over  their  inability 
to  agree  on  how  the  export  trade  in  South  America  meat  to  Great  Britain  should  be 
divided  between  them.    The  war  is  believed  to  have  cost  the  companies  concerned 
over  4>100,000,000,  the  San  Sinena  Company  alone  admitting  a  loss  of  over 
$3,000,000  " 


FLOOD^S'UFFSP.ESS'  The  Associ-  ted  Press  to-day  reports  that  for  the  relief  of 

RELIEF  the  Mississippi  Valley  flood  sufferers  a  total  of  $15,445,055  has 

been  expended  uhrough  the  i^merican  Hed  Cross  and  $1,686,599  remains 
for  further  aid.    The  total  flood  relief  fund  was  $17,  ].31,  654. 

Expenditure  for  food,  clothing  and  maintenance  for  the  sufferers  coratitutea  the 

largest  item,  with  $4,260,230. 


NOBEL  PRIZE  A  StocMiolm  dispatch  to-day  staces  that  T.he  Nobel  prize 

AWARD  committee  last  night  awarded  the  Nobel  prise  for  medicine  for 

1926  to  the  Banish  professor,  Johannes  Frieberger,  for  his 
scientific  discoveries  in  cancer  researches.     Bie  192?  medicine 
prize  was  awarded  to  Prof.  Julius  Jagner  von  Jauregg,  of  Vienna,  for  his  treat- 
ment of  syphilis. 
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Business  Cor-  The  Federal  Heservs  Board,  in  a  sumr.iar:-  cf  general  "business  and 
ditions       finanaial  conditions  throughout  the  several  Federal  Reserve  District?.. 

"based  upon  statistics  for  the  aionths  of  Se,)te..iher  and  Octoher,  says' 
"Industrial  and  trade  activity  incrsassd  less  in  Septeuiter  tnan  is 
usual  at  this  season  of  the  year  and  continued  to  he  in  smaller  volms 
than  a  year  a^^o.     The  general  level  of  wholesale  commodity  prices 
showed  a  further  rise,  reiiecring  chiefly  price  .^dvances  for  agricul- 
t-'oral  coinirodities.     Tlie  Federal  Reserve  Board's  indexes  of  "both  manu 
facturing  and  mineral  production,  in  which  allowance  is  made  for  usual 
seasonal  variations,  decreased  hetyeen  August  and  September  c  produc-- 
tion  of  iron  and  steel  was  in  smaller  volume  in  September  than  in  any 
month  since  1935.    Tliere  were  also  decreases  from  August  to  September 
in  the  output  of  nonierrous  metals,  automobiles,  and  rubber  tires, 
while  the  textiles  and  shoe  and  leather  industries  continued  active, 
The  production  of  bituminous  coal  shovred  about  the  usual  seasonal  in- 
crease in  September  and  October,  but  continued  in  snaller  vol\me  than 
during  the  same  period  of  other  recent  years.     Tiae  output  of  anthracite 
Was  considerably  reduced  d'oring  September  and  the  first  half  of  October, 
following  an  increase  in  August,  and  the  weekly  output  of  crude  pe- 
troleum has  decreased  slightly  since  the  early  part  of  August.  The 
value  of  building  contracts  a^Ararded  continued  somewhat  smaller  during 
September  and  the  first  three  weeks  of  October  than  during  the  corre« 
spending  period  of  1925  or  1936  " 

Canadian  Pools       An  editorial  in  The  Wor'-West  Farmer  (Winnipeg)  for  October  20 
says:  "Pool  m.arketing  must  be  given  credit  for  developing  a  better 
feeling  among  farmers.    Pool  selling  may  be  criticised  or  even  con- 
demned, but  the  fact  can  not  be  denied  that  the  pools  have  greatly 
improved  the  morale,  so  to  speak,  of  western  farmers.    The  pools  are 
giving  thousands  of  farmers  an  insight  into  big  business  and  are  making 
better  business  mon  of  their  members.     The  pools,   too,  have  had  an 
inspirational  influence  on  their  neiabers,  the  importance  of  which  is 
not  to  be  overlooked  or  underestimated.    They  have  given  nev<j  coui'age 
to  thousands  of  farmers  and  farm  women." 

Chemistry  in  Dr.  Charles  E.  H-rty,  advisor  to  the  Chemical  Fottndation,  Inc., 

Industry      in  an  article  on  "Chemistry  as  an  Aid  to  Industry"  in  Manufacturers 
Record  for  October  27  says:  "...."Who  is  there  to-day  doubtful  of  the 
fact  that  should  another  import  war  befall  it  will  be  primarily  a  ?/ar 
of  chemistry?    Miere  is  the  idle  dreamer  who  still  feels  that  gas 
warfare  can  be  avoided  by  international  agreement?    What  layman  to-day 
does  not  understand  that  the  great  backbone  of  a  nation  in  time  of 
futiore  war  will  be  its  cheraical  industries?    'B-^at  is  the  situation  which 
confronts  us  to-day<...I  have  nc  doubt  of  our  ultimate  success  in 
meeting  tho  onslaughts  of  this  hybrid  alliance  ( int.ernaci'n.j.l  chemical 
trust).    This  is  no  idle  boast,  but  a  statement  of  conviction  based  on 
knowledge  of  our  great  natural  resources,  of  the  skill  of  our  chemists, 
the  ability  of  our  manufacturers,  the  wisdom  of  our  financiers  and  the 
sound  public  opinion  which  has  been  developed  by  popular  education 
within  the  past  few  years...." 

Electrical  Wliile  some  countries  may  have  nearly  as  much  potential  poiver. 

Power  the  generating  of  electrical  power  in  the  United  Stc.te3  is  dene  on  a 

larger  scale  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  the  Department  of 
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Cormaerce  reports.     Atoiit  4C  Tier  cent  of  the  7. orld's  ^iloatric-al  r)c,r:ev 
ie  srid  to        generrterl  in  this  co^^.^try,  ecccrlin^  tc-  the  statenierit , 
The  report  sa"s:"...It  is  estiniotef:.  that  40  per  c^nt  of  the  world's 
electrical  pov  er  is  ffeiiera-ted  in  the  "nited  Sts^tes,  :.'hile  5reat  3rita?.r. 
/generates  only  aocut  5  per  cent. of  the  world'' s  tobel.    Other  countrie?^ 
r/hich  generate  a  comparatively  high  percentage  of  electrical  power  are 
Canada,  ITev;  Zealand,  St^itzerland,  Norway,  Eelgiii-'n,  France  and  Geriaanr,  •■ 

French  Tohacco       The  French  people,  proverbially  great  smokers,  are  smoking  lesr 
Use  than  they  did  two  years  ago.     Although  to  the  ordinary  observer  the 

fact  is  not  noticeable,  official  statistics  transuiitted  to  the  Bankers 
Trust  Company  of  Her;  York  by  its  French  information  service,  shotr  that 
the  consirnption  of  tobacco  decreased  considerably  in  1.926  as  compared 
with  the  year  before  and,  even  thoiigh  this  year  sho'v7=3  an  advance,  the 
figures  are  still  well  belo^j-  the  1935  level,    ITo  anti-cigarette  or 
anti-tobacco  crusade  is  responsible  for  this  comparative  moderation. 
It  is  due  simply  to  the  f;ict  that  prices  have  r?sen  and  the  individual 
tax  on  tobacco  has  been  raised  several  times.    The  ordinary  French 
smoking  tobacco  for  pipe  or  rolling,  knov/r  under  the  general  term  of 
f^Scaferlatis, '*  for  example,  is,  under  the  la-  of  April,  4,  1926,  five 
times  dearer  than  it  v/as  before  the  V7ar.     In  the  frirst  seven  months 
of  1925  the  French  smoked  twenty  and  one-half  million  kilogrammes 
(slightly  over  45  million  pcvaids)  of  this  tobaccO:  in  1S26  for  the 
corresponding  period  about  36f  million  pounds  and  this  year  about  40^ 
million  pounds.    French  cigsrettes  and  cigars  also  show  a  diminution. 
Imported  cigarettes  and  cigars  have  increased  in  price  correspondingly 
and  in  some  grades  tha  price  is  prohibitive  to  the  general  public.  This 
applies  more  particularly  to  cigars  but  cigarette  sales  have  suffered 
as  well  although  it  seems  to  be  apparent  that  American  cigarettes  are 
appealir^g  more  and  more  to  the  French  taste. 

Fruit  Juices  An  editorial  in  American  Fruit  Gro7:er  Magazine  for  October  says: 

"At  this  time  of  the  year,  r/hen  growers  are  harvesting  their  crops 
ana  are  making  cider  and  other  fruit  juices,  some  jjiformation  about 
soft  drinks  consumed  by  the  public  maz*  be  interesting.    The  writer 
has  before  him  som.e  statistics  for    1923.  During  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1S23,  there  was  made  in  the  United  States  and  its  possessic- 
163,329,982  gallons  of  soft  drinks.    This  amount  included  cereal 
beverages  containing  less  than  one-half  per  cent  of  alcohol,  unferm.ent- 
ed  grape  juice,  cider  and  other  fruit  juices.    It  represents  about 
2,513,279,714  eight-ounce  bottles  or  ^-bout  ?.6  bottles  per  capita. 
Yiftiile  the  amount  in  itself  is  a  striking  thx)ig,  a  still  more  signifi- 
cant feature  is  the  fact  that  only  about  five  per  cent  of  the  total 
was  made  from  real  fruit  juices.    Vast  quantities  of  so-called  fruit 
juices  are  consun:ed  by  the  public,  but  in  most  cases  these  are  artifi- 
cially prepared  juices  and  not  real  fruit  juices.    Tl'ie  public  has  no 
objection  to  real  fruit  juice:  on  the  contrary,  miost  consumers  prefer 
it.    Tiie  problem  is  apparently  one  of  developing-  methods  of  producing, 
standardizing,  prest.rving  and  distributir^g  real  fruit  .juice  in  a 
practicable  manner,  foilov.ed  by  the  development  of  advertising  and  mer- 
chandising methods  that  will  cause  American  consumers  to  use  real 
fruit  juices  instead  of  uncertain  artificial  juices,'' 
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Irish  Agriculture      In  an  editorial  on  "Producer  and  Consumer"  The  Farraers' 

Gazette  (Dublin)  for  October  15  says:  "Adequate  credit  and  up-to-date 
marketing  methods  are  of  course  essential  to  agriculture,  whether  it 
be  prosperous  or  depressed,  and  a  good  deal  of  thought  and  attention 
has  already  been  given  to  both  subjects  in  this  country  by  the  State 
and  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  in  Northern  Ireland  and  the  Free 
State.  A  point,  however,  which  seems  to  be  the  source  of  much  irri- 
,  tation  to  farmers  at  present    is  the  difference  between  the  price 

which  he,  as  the  producer,  receives  and  the  price  which  is  charged  by 
the  retailer  for  farm  produce.    In  the  case  of  beef,  mutton,  or  bacon, 
when  the  farmer  comes  to  sell  he  is  offered  little  or  nothir^  in 
return  for  his  labors,  but  when  the  household  comes  to  buy  the  produce 
which  has  been  produced  on  the  farm,  someone  has  secured  a  very  sub- 
stantial profit  in  the  meanwhile.    Is  there  any  remedy  for  this  state 
of  affairs?    Mr.P.Hogan, T.D.,  in  an  interview  this  week  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  an  effort  must  be  made  to  shorten  the  road  between  the 
producer  and  consumer.    Ke  did  not  state,  however,  how  this  is  to  be 
accomplished.    Farmers  in  Scotland  have  recently  made  an  effort  to 
solve  the  problem  on  the  follo'.ving  lines; — A  number  of  Angus  farmers 
found  that  the  butcher  was  getting  the  'giant's  share^  of  the  profit 
on  their  cattle,  so  they  formed  themselves  into  a  group  and  opened  a 
shop  for  the  sale  of  meat  supplied  direct  by  the  producing  members  of 
the  company.    The  idea,  we  believe,  was  a  singular  success  and  now  the 
Aberdeenshire  iT.F.U.  have  taken  up  the  question  and  have  appointed  a 
special  committee  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  opening  shops  in 
London  and  other  important  centers  for  the  sale  on  a  cooperative  basis 
of  prime  Scottish  beef.    Of  course,  this  is  only  one  more  or  less  in- 
dividual effort,  and  it  may  or  may  not  m"ee\;  with  the  success  with, 
which  it  deserves.    Agriculture  has  to  face  f'le  f&.ll  in  world  prices, 
and  .ejJart  from  fluctuations  in  prices  as  the  rer-ilt  of  local  conditions, 
consideration  must  "bae  given  to  world  variaticis-    Put,  allowing  for 
this,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  there  is  c-l/eys  the  danger  of  the 
producer  of  a  commodity,  who  is  not  in  a  posit' ou  to  market  that  con- 
modi  ty  effectively,  being  at  the  mercy  of      e.  niddleman,  retailer,  or 
whoever  is  permitted  to  undertake  the  work  cf  i..a"'keting.    All  great 
productive  industries  are  now  payir^g  mo:"e  ar^f?  r.ore  attention  to  their 
methods  of  distribution  and  marketing .U:.ile-3o  something  can  be  done 
to  shorten  the  road  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer  the  farmer 
must  go  to  the  ;vali....'^ 

Lord  on  Government      A  dispatch  from  Chattanooga,  Tenn,,  to  the  press  of  October 
Thrift         27  states  that  Brig.  Gen.  Lord,  Director  of  the  Budget,  told  of  the 
work  of  his  department  at  the  thirty-second  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  at  Chattanooga  October  25. 
Director  Lord  is  reported  to  have  said?  "....Ihe  best  available  esti- 
mate now  promises  a  surplus  in  excess  of  $300,000,000  at  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year "It  has  been  the  custom  for  years  to  accuse  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  personnel  of  waste  and  extravagance,"  he  said.  "If 
such  attacks  were  justified  in  the  past  they  are  not  justified  at 
present.    There  is  no  business  thst  is  more  efficient  than  the  business 
organization  of  the  Federal  Goverrjr.ent  as  it  is  now  operated.  To-day 
the  value  .and  worth  of  a  Fedet^al  employee  is  ga.uged  not  only  by  the 
amount  he  spends  but  by  the  amount  of  money  he  saves,  and  that  without 
any  sacrifice  of  efficiency,  but  with  increased  efficiency,  and  these 
two  are  not  incompatible . " 
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Section  3 
MAEXET  W,UOTATIOI:JS 
Farm  Products         Oct.  27:    Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  $10.25. 

Maine  sacked  ilreen  Mountain  potatoes  $2.10"$2.25  per  100  pounds 
in  eastern  marktts;  few  sales  at  $1*65  f.o.l).  Preslue  Isle.  Wisconsin 
sacked  Round  VJhites  Sl.SE-Sl.SO  Carlct  sales  in  Chicago,    llerj  York 
and  midwestern  yellow  onions  $i-$1.35  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  leading 
markets;  $1.25-$1.45  f.o.b.    LTew  York  Baldwin  apples  $1.50~-$2  |)er 
bushel  basket  in  IJew  York  City;  fev;  sales  $1.75  f.o.b*  Rochester. 
Illinois  and  Michigan  Jonathans  $7-$8  per  barrel  in  Chicago;  Vfest 
Virginia  Yorks  $5o50-$6.    Ifew  York  Danish  type  cabbage  $10~$18  bulk  per 
ton  in  teiminal  markets;  few  sales  $0-$9  f.o.b,  Rochester. 

Closing  prices  on  92^  score  butter;    Hev/  York  48i^;  Chicago  ^St'^l 
Philadelphia  49^;  Boston  47-|<^. 

Closing  prices  at  Wisconsin  primary  cheese  markets  Oct.  26; 
Single  Daisies  27^',  Longhorns  27j;  Square  Prints  27f ^ . 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  mai'kets 
declined  20  points,  closing  at  20. 65$*  per  Ibc    December  future  con- 
tracts on  the  Hew  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  27  points,  closing  at 
20.73(^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  declined  12  points, 
closing  at  21.05c*. 

Grain  prices  quoted:    ITo.l  daz-k  northern  Minneapolis  $1,23- 
$1.48.  No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.33;  Kansas  City  $1.36«$1.40.    No. 3. 
red  winter  Chicago  $1.31.  No, 2  hard  winter  Chicago  $1.25;  Kansas  City 
$1.37~$1.44.    No, 2  mixed  corn  Chicago  81^;  Kansas  City  75~79>< .  No. 3 
mixed  corn  Chicago  79^;  Minneapolis  73-74/^;  Kansas  City  74-77^^^.  No, 2 
yellow  corn  Chicago  82-83^;  Kansas  City  77-80^.  No. 3  yellow  corn 
Chicago  S0-81(!f;  Minneapolis  77--73(^;  Kansas  City  76-79^<.    No. 3  white 
corn  Kansas  City  74-77^.    No. 3  ?yhite  oats  Chicago  *S-50^r;  Minneapolis 
44-45^;  Kansas  City  47-'49,;,f .  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  :.gr.  Econ.) 


Industrials  and         Average  closing  price  Oct.  27,  Oct,  26,  Oct.  27,1926 

Railroads  20  Industrials  183.96  16^^.78  149 c56 

20  R.  R.  stocks  137.23  137.78  116.51 
(Wall  St.  Jour., Oct. 28.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  tb»  United  States  Department  of  Agrioaltttre  few  t3ie  purpose  of  prescntrag  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  i&e  press  on  matters  ailectiBg  agriculture,  pea^sal&rl^  in  its  econcinic  aspects.  Responsilniity.aiitprovai 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressia?  diseiaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  aeojuratety  the 
news  of  importance. 
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TAX  REDUCTION  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports:   "1!he  Treas-'ory  T'/ill 

stand  pat  for  limitation  of  the  prospective  tax  reduction  to  less 
than  the  $300,000,000  mark  r.hen  its  spokesmen  present  the  admin- 
istration program  to  the  House  rrays  and  means  committee  at  the  opening  of  tax 
hearings  Monday.  Latest  figures  on  the  prospective  surplus  for  this  year  were 
heing  compiled  last  night  at  the  office  of  Cgden  Mills,  Undersecretary  of  the 
TreaS'-iry,  and  little  hope  ~/as  held  forth  that  the  administration  would  sanction 
even  a  higher  cut  than  $250,000,000.    In  this  reduction,  the  Treasury  ?/ill  give 
its  approval  to  a  slash  in  the  corporation  levy  and  to  repeal  of  some  of  the  re- 
maining war-time  nuisance  and  excise  taxes.    Ftepeal  of  the  estate  or  inheritance 
tax  also  T^ill  he  sow^tit  again  by  the  adrriinistration,  but  exact  details  of  its 
program  have  not  been  mapioed  out  pending  the  determination  of  the  latest  figures 
on  the  surplus . . . . " 


BUSINESS  A^ID  The  press  to-day  reports:  "Reorganization  of  Government 

GOVERM.dSKT         departments,  tax  reduction  and  revision  of  the  postal  rates  were 
asked  of  President  Coolidge  yesterday  by  Lems  E.  Pierson  on  he- 
half  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  tvhich  he  is 
president.    Mr.  Pierson  called  on  the  President  to  present  the  chamber's  legis- 
lative program.     'Coordination  of  Government  administrative  activities,  doing 
a^ay  v.ith  overlapping  on  the  part  of  bureaus,  commissions  and  departments  is  a 
basic  necessity  in  an;r''  program  for  a  more  efficient  and  economical  administra- 
tion, '  the  statement  presented  to  the  President  read. There  is  an  increasing 
danger  in  the  growing  pressure  on  Government  to  enter  into  those  fields  of  ac- 
tivity.' which  it  is  more  proper  to  carry  on  by  private  enterprise.    This  not  only 
increases  the  cost  of  Government,  but  is  definitely  antagonistic  to  the  princi- 
ples on  Vi/hich  this  Government  was  founded  and  on  which  it  has  been  builded  to 
its  present  position  of  leadership.  Postal  rates  have  never  been  fixed  according 
to  business  principles, '  the  statement  continued.     'There  is  unjust  discrimina- 
tion in  the  rates  charged  to  certain  portions  of  the  public,  thus  defeating  the 
purpose  of  public  service  and  handicapping  certain  groups  of  mail  users....' 
Without  treating  with  the  question  specifically,  the  statement  said,  there  still 
remain  'certain  war  revenue  taxes  which,  we  believe,  should  now  be  largely  re- 
duced or  repealed.    We  are  confident  this  may  be  done  ?/ithout  jeopardy  to  a  sound 
governmental  fiscal  policy .The  flood  problem  is  a  national  one,  the  statement 
said,  and  should  be  dealt  with  by  Congress  without  connection  with  any  other 
project." 


TOBACCO  SALES  A  D^orham,  IJ.C.,  dispatch  to-day  states  that  yesterday's 

sales  on  the  Durham  tobacco  market  reached  the  highest  peak  in 
prices  of  the  season  with  504,860  pounds  of  tobacco,  bringing  an 

average  of  $29.76  per  hundred.    Tobacco  was  brought  from  as  far  away  as  Danville 

and  vVarsaw, 
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British                   Country  Life  (London)  for  Octoter  15  spys:  "7fe  wrote  last  week 
Agricultur-    of  the  opening  of  the  Imperial  /^ricultural  Kesearch  Conference  and 
al  Research    of  its  importance  to  the  cauee  not  only  of  agriculture,  but  also  of 
British  industry,  whose  contimied  expansion  must  depend  on  increased 
prosperity  among  primary  producers  throughout  the  Empire.    Nov?,  the 
three  main  problems  connected  '.vith  research  are  money,  personnel,  and 
dissemination  of  knowledge.     .Vith  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  it  is 
aiv/ays  difficult  in  times  of  financial  stringency  to  rebut  the  claims 
of  economy.     The  words  of  a  committee  of  the  Imperial  Conference  of 
last  year,  however,  are  x^'orth  'luoting;  'We  consider,  '  they  said,  'that 
the  poorer  a  country  is  the  greater  its  need  to  develop  and  employ  its 
scientific  resoiirces  to  the  fullest  extent.    This  is  pai'ticularly  true 
for  the  British  Empire  rdth  its  enormous  potential  resources  which  can 
not  be  fully  developed  without  the  aid  of  science ....  To  some  extent, 
both  this  country  and  the  Empire  as  a  whole  have  courageously  advanced 
in  the  lean  years  since  the  war.    The  sum  now  devoted  by  England  and 
Wales  to  agricultural  research,  educ:ition  and  allied  activities  amounts 
to  about  700,000  pounds  per  annum.    True,  this  is  but  one- third  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  annual  output  of  our  land,  which  is  estimated  to  be 
225,000,000  pounds;  yet  it  represents  a  ten-fold  advance  on  the  early 
years  of  the  century.    The  Empire,  too,  has  taken  a  great  step  forward 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Empire  Marketing  Board,  who  have  recognized 
research  as  the  most  premising  chonnel  to  which  they  can  devote  their 
funds.    And,  since  agriculture  maintains  80  per  cent  of  the  Empire's 
population,  research  in  this  industry  claims  the  first  place  in  their 
attention.    The  question  of  personnel — of  obtaining  men  of  the  necessa- 
ry ability  and  quality  of  mind — is  no  less  pressing  than  the  financial 
aspect,  and  is  engaging  the  urgent  attention  of  the  conference.  Means 
must  be  found  to  attract  men  of  the  very  highest  calibre,  for  to  employ 
others  on  research  leads  to  direct  waste  of  opportunity,  time  and  money 
The  Colonial  Office  inaugurated  a  scholai'ship  scheme  in  1925  which  has 
alread.y  led  to  a  better  class  of  candidate  coming  forward. .  .Chemists, 
physicists  and  engineers  appear  to  be  plentiful;  the  shortage  is  in 
botanists,  mycologists,  physiologists,  veterinarians — young  men  fired 
with  enthusiasm  for  investigating  the  living,  not  the  dead.  The 
Colonial  Office  have  also  recently  put  forward  proposals  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  Imperial  Scientific  Service  to  embrace  all  existing 
and  future  workers  in  the  Crown  colonies  and  dependencies.    A  central 
directing  council  in  London  would  coordinate  the  work,  and  would  draw 
on  the  mobile  reserve  of  qualified  workers  arising  from  the  scholarship 
scheme.    It  does  not  seem  extravagant  to  hope  that  such  a  service,  when 
form.ed,  will  be  coordinated,  if  not  actually  united,  with  the  existing 
services  of  the  self-governing  Dominions  " 

Earm  Education       An  editorial  in  The  Rural  IJew-Yorker  for  October  29  says: 
in  Denmark  "Everyone  who  studies  the  Danish  system  of  cooperative  farming  thorough 
ly  in  Denmark  comes  back  from,  the  subject  well  convinced  that  the  foun- 
dation element  of  success  is  the  system  of  farm  education,  which  teache 
young  people  the  necessity  of  working  together.    V/e  have  already  de- 
scribed the  famous  folk  schools  which  have  become  so  successful  in 
Denmark.    They  are  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  have  been  the  final 
element  in  giving  the  Danish  people  that  pecxxliar  educational  clutch 
which  has  enabled  them  to  hold  cooperation  together.    In  fact,  it  seems 
more  and  more  evident,  the  m.ore  v/e  study  it,  that  true  education  in  the 
country  schools  is  largely  responsible  for  Denmark*s  success.    In  thi 
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country  there  seems  to  have  been  little  or  no  ree.l  atteir.pt  to  develop 
our  system  of  coi-.ntry  schools  so  as  to  have  it  grow  into  a  great  na- 
tional industrial  and  patriotic  pystem,  as  is  the  case  in  Dcrjnark. 
Here,  the  great  design  is  to  train  a  country  boy  or  girl  so  that  he 
may  'pass'  into  a  town  school  where  he  is  rarely  if  ever  trained  as  a 
practical  worker.    Thus  it  happens  too  often  that  when  a  large  coop- 
erative working  society  is  formed,  there  are  too  many  men  trained  as 
managers  and  too  fen  of  them  who  really  work.    It  seems  to  be  true 
that  in  national  cooperation  of  farmers  there  must  be  something  basic 
in  training  or  common  education  to  give  children  what  they  need  in  the 
habit  of  cooperation.    We  have  very  little  if  anything  of  this  here 
now , " 

International         .;Vn  editorial  in  Price  Current-Grain  Reporter  for  October  12 
Grain  Pool  says;  "One  part  of  the  program  mapped  out  at  the  viiieat  pool  confer- 
ence that  v^^8.s  held  in  Kansas  City  this  spring  is  Ho  bring  all  of  the 
wheat  pools  in  the  e^iporting  countries  under  one  head,  such  as  the 
conference,  whereby  we  can  better  regulate  the  supply  and  prevent 
dumping  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.'    The  plan  is  certainly  an 
ambitions  one  and  it  is,  of  course,  barely  possible  that  it  could  be 
worked  out,  although  with  Australia,  India,  Canada,  Argentina,  the 
United  States  and  perhaps  Russia  in  more  or  less  direct  competition 
with  each  other  in  the  mai'keting  of  their  grain,  bringing  the  pools 
of  these  different  countries  under  one  directing  head  seems  highly 
chimerical.    Fui*thermare,  the  financing  of  such  a  gigantic  interna- 
tional organization  would  present  a  practically  insurmountable  diffi- 
ctilty.    Farmers  in        most  of  the  other  countries  are  not  in  nearly 
such  good  financial  condition  as  are  those  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  even  in  these,  many  farmers  are  frequently  in  distress 
because  of  delayed  pool  pajnnents.    We  do  not  know  what  percentage  of 
the  world's  exportable  surplus  is  or  could  be  controlled  by  these 
different  pools  and  while  the  amount  might  actually  be  large,  it 
would  be  relatively  small  compared  to  the  total  world  exports.  The 
effect,  therefore,  of  the  combination,  could  not  help  but  be  disap- 
pointing tc  pool  farmers.  — 

Lamb  Campaign        An  editorial  in  The  National  Wool  Grower  for  October  says: 

"An  attempt  is  made  in  this  issue  to  report  the  methods  employed  and 
results  obtained  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  in  the  lamb  campaign  con- 
ducte^d  there  from.  September  13  to  October  1.    It  is  impossible  for 
any  one  who  was  not  in  Springfield  at  the  time  to  realize  or  fully 
appreciate  what  was  done.    The  National  Live  Stock  and  Meat  Board, 
the  Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers,  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Meat  Dealers,  the  local  butchers  and  the  press  all  cooperated 
in  a  wonderful  way.    ViJhen  the  work  closed  the  lamb  sales  had  been 
more  than  doubled  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  retailers  gives  assurance 
that  further  gains  will  be  made  and  held." 

Livestock  An  editorial  in  Farmstead,  Stock  and  Home  for  October  15  says: 

Club  Work    "It  is  interesting  to  total  in  dollars  and  cents  the  value  of  the 

livestock  produced  this  year  by  members  of  the  boys'  and  girls'  clubs 
in  Minnesota.    There  were  3,000  dairy  calf  club  members,  each  growing 
a  Calf  that  at  a  conservative  estimate  was  worth  $60       as  many  were 
purebred  animals.    Hhis  makes  a  total  production  to  the  value  $180,000. 
There  were  2,200  pig  club  members  each  growing  a  pig  worth  say  $25  "  , 
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or  a  total  of  $55,000  worth  of  pork.    There  were  1,200  "ba'by  ■beef  club 
members  each  growing  an  animal  worth  $75      ,  or  a  total  of  $90,000; 
and  the  1,200  sheep  cluh  members  added  to  the  grand  total  at  least 
,  $24,000.    Altogether,  this  malces  a  sum  of  about  $350,000  worth  of 
livestock  produced  by  the  club  members  in  their  regular  wovk.  this  yeay. 
This  is  a  rather  inspiring  financial  return,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is 
not  in  the  way  of  immediate  financial  rewards  that  value  of  the  club 
work  is  measured.    Animal  financial  returns  are  merely  incidental.  It 
is  in  the  educational  feat^jres  of  the  work  where  the  real  value  lies. 
This  value  can  not  well  be  overestimated.    This  in  itself  as  it  affects 
the  future  of  the  individual  club  member  is  worth  many  times  the  cost 
and  effort  of  club  work.    And  there  is  the  added  splendid  effect  of 
the  work  upon  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  club  members.    Parents  not 
only  gain  great  pleasure  and  comfort  in  the  success  of  their  boys  and  : 
girls  in  club  work,  but  they  invariably  profit  by  the  examples  in 
better  methods  that  their  youngsters  are  displaying.    The  4-H  Club 
movement  is  the  outstanding  promise  for  the  future  of  American  agri- 
culture." 

Loganberry  An  editorial  in  Better  Fruit  (Portland, Oreg.)  for  October  says: 

Production  "The  English  people,  who  must  have  jams  to  eat  just  as  consistently 
in  England  as  we  Americans  must  have  our  pies,  are  very  fond  of  -the  loganberry. 
The  wonderful  tart  and  distinctive  flavor  accounts  for  :fchis.    Now  we 
find  that  English  fruit  growers  are  being  urged  to  take  up  production 
of  loganberries.    Since  the  climate  of  England  closely  approximates 
that  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  the  logan  will  flourish  there  as  here. 
It  must  prove  wonderful  merit  on  the  part  of  a  berry  that  a  few  tastes 
of  limited  supplies  of  the  fruit  shipped  7,000  miles  should  win  such 
favor  and  attention.    That  the  logan  has  that  wonderful  merit  is  well 
known  to  our  home  folks  of  the  Northwest.    It  constitutes  the  favorite 
berry  pie  of  the  Northwest  and  the  same  thing  would  be  true  in  the 
Nation  if  the  berry  were  known  and  available  everjrwhere .    Though  canned 
logans  have  been  going  in  large  quantity  to  England  there  is  no  need 
to  worry  for  some  time  about  loss  of  that  export  business.    The  point 
is  that  this  berry  should  be  exploited  in  the  United  States.  Demand 
for  it  could  be  immeasurably  increased.    The  big  reason  every  possible 
means  should  be  emploj'-ed  to  increase  cons"ciniption  of  loganberries  is 
that  the  Pacific  Northwest  can  maintain  a  virtual  monopoly  upon  the 
Nation's  output.    Monopolies  in  all  other  lines  mean  excellent  profits.' 

Master  Farmers       An  editorial  in  The  Parmer  ( St .Paul)  for  October  22  says:  "The 
second  annual  banquet  given  in  honor  of  the  Master  Farmers  of  the 
Northv/est  will  be  held  in  the  Twin  Cities  under  the  auspices  of  The 
Parmer  on  the  evening  of  November  22.    At  that  time  we  will  announce 
the  names  of  the  group  of  farmers  selected  this  year  as  being  worthy 
of  the  title  of  Master  Parmer ... .Last  year  we  selected  sixteen  Master 
Farmers  tiho  were  asked  to  come  to  the  Twin  Cities  feo  attend  a  banquet 
given  in  their  honor  and  to  receive  the  Master  Farmer  gold  medal  pre- 
sented by  Hie  Farmer.    This  banquet  was  one  of  the  most  impressive  and 
most  inspiring  events  within  the  memory  of  those  who  attended.  The 
influence  of  that  event  has  been  felt  in  all  sections  of  the  North-'est 
because  it  gave  a  stimulus  to  the  idea  of  highly  efficient  farming  as 
a  modern  necessity.    The  emphasis  placed  upon  this  high  type  of  rural 
citizenship  proved  most  inspiring  to  those  who  came  to  know  what 
Master  Farming  really  means.    This  year  over  two  hundred  northwestern 
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farmers  inhere  nominated  ty  their  friends  and  neighbors  as  being  worthy 
of  consideration  as  Master  Farmers ... -However ,   the  judges  of  the  con- 
test following  t?o.e  rigid  rules  laid  dov.n  for  the  purpose  of  malcing  thi& 
feitle  mean  the  nearest  approach  to  perfection  have  whittled  the  list 
down  to  approivimately  twenty  men  who  will  he  knors-n  as  the  1937  Master 
Farmers. « . » 

New  York  "The  second  annual  report  of  the  New  York  Rubber  Exchange, Inc., 

Rubber  Ex-  is  one  of  notable  progress.    In  vievv  of  the  uncertainties  p^-evalent 
change         in  the  rubber  market  the  volume  of  business  done  was  very  gratifying. 

About  72,000  contracts  were  traded  in,  representing  some  130,000  tons 
of  rtibber  vifith  a  value  of  more  than  $150,000,000.    The  price  trend 
has  been  generally  downward,  though  with  freq.uent  interruptions.  Durini-^' 
the  year  tv;enty~seven  memberships  have'  been  transferred  at  an  average 
price  of  $4,617.    The  highest  price  paid  was  $5,500,  and  the  lowest 
was  $4,000.    The  Exchange  has  reelected  E .R.. Henderson,  president  for  a 
third  term...."  (Commerce  and  Finance,  Oct,  S6.) 

Section  3 
MARKET  Q,UCTATIONS 
Farm  Products         Oct.  28:    Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  is  $10.25. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  $2-$2»25  per  100  pounds  in 
eastern  cities;  $1.55-$1.60  f.o.b.  Fresque  Isle.    Wrsconsin  sacked 
Round  r^ites  $1.35-$1«50  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  dealers  asking 
$1.30  f.o.b*  Waupaca.    Virginia  yellow  sweet  potatoes  in  New  York 
City  $1.50-$1.75  per  barrel  but  elsewhere  at  $2"$2.40.    New  York  and 
midwestern  yellow  onions  $1.25-$lq35  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  con- 
suming centers;  $l.o0-$1.45  i.o.b.  Fetv  York  Baldwin  apples  $5-$6  per 
barrel  in  New  York  City;  mostly  $1.75  per  bushel  basket  f.o.b. 
Rochester,    Illinois  and  Michigan  Jonathans  $7-$8  per  barrel  in 
Chicago . 

Closing  prices  on  9'2  score  butter:  New  York  43^;  Chicago  46f^; 
Philadelphia  49,j^;  Boston  47 . 

Closing  prices  at  Wisconsin  primary  cheese  markets  Oct.  27: 
Single  Daisies  27(f;  square  Prints  2B(^ , 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  66  points,  closing  at  IS.SBi;^  per  lb.    Eecember  future  con- 
tracts on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  68  points,  closing  at 
20.05^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  were  down  74 
points,  closing  at  20.31'?*. 

Grain  prices  quoted}    No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1.22- 
$1.46.  No„2  red  winter  Chicago^ $1.33;  Kansas  City  $1.35~$1.40.  No. 3 
red  winter  Chicago  $1.32.  No.2*hard  winter  Chicago  $1.25;  Kansas  City 
$1.36-»$1.42..  No. 2  mixed  corn  Chicago  85(^i  Kansas' City  75"78<^ .    No. 3 
mixed  corn  Chicago  80^;  Minneapolis  74'  75(?;  Kansas  City  73-75(^  No.2 
yello?;  corn  Chicago  83-84^-;  Kansas  City  V8-=-80^ .  No. 3  yellow  corn 
Chicago  82^;  Minneapolis  79^;  Kansas  City  77-79^,    No. 3  white  corn 
Kansas  City  75-77^.  No. 3  T;hite  oats  Chicago  47"51(^;  Mir^eapolis  44-46^; 
Kansas  City  47-49.^.  (prepared  by  3u,  of  .Agr .  Scon.) 
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7Z  th^  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
news  of  importance.    
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BUSIKSSS  MEN'S  The  Hew  York  Times  to-day  states  that  the  Business  Men's 

FARM  COdMISSION    Commission  on  Agriculture,  vrhich  has  been  investigating  the 

agricultural  situation  and  studying  the  fann  economic  problem  for 
a  year,  will  make  its  report  public  on  Uov,  13.    The  report  will 
contain  an  analysis  of  the  agriculttiral  sittiation,  a  discussion  of  legislative 
proposals  of  the  MclJary-Haugen  and  other  types  and  of  the  relation  of  the  pro- 
tective tariff  system  to  the  agricultural  problem. 


EGOliavIIC  PROGRESS        Definite  progress  tovzard  economic  recovery  has  been  made 
IH  EUROPE  by  Europe  in  the  past  few  months,  according  to  Basil  Miles, 

American  administrator  with  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  Paris,  who  analyzes  briefly  the  situation  abroad  in  a  report 
made  public  at  V/ashington,  October  30.    "Indlvidiial  countries,"  Mr,  Miles  re- 
ports, ''are  progressing  steadily  to  an  extent  which  had  already  changed  the  face 
of  Europe,  and^  by  that  very  fact  have  bettered  conditions  else:\^ere  beyond  its 
confines.    Those  who  have  observed  France  are  clearing  their  minds  that  the 
capable  performance  of  M.  Poincare's  administration  is  reaping  its  logical  harves' 
Critics  who  are  sceptical  about  Germany  seem  to  ignore  the  incontrovertible  facts 
of  the  rise  from  chaos  to  stability  in  three  years, ,/^f^f?X5^^6eem  impressed 
rather  by  the  price  than  by  the  amazing  benefits,  not  only  material  but  spiritual, 
which  Italians  have  received  in  return  for  the  sacrifices  their  present  regime 
has  acquired.    Perhaps  the  darkest  cloud  in  Europe  is  that  which  hovers  over  the 
delayed  solution  of  the  relations  betv.-een  capital  and  labor." 


KANSAS  CITY  BAM  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Kansas  City  to-day  says: 

LOSS  "Divereion  of  assets  and  obscure  dealing  directorates  of  allied 

companies  placed  the  Kansas  City  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank  in  a 
'chaotic  condition, '  from  which  ^substantial  losses'  may  be  ex- 
pected, W.  H.  Oompton  of  St.  Louis,  the  receiver,  declared  in  a  preliminary  report 
to  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board,  issued  last  night.    Mr.  Compton  says  that,  due  to 
the 'involved  a|id  complicated  conditioix,  '  it  was  impossible  to  make  more  than  a 
preliminary  or  progress  report  at  this  time..,." 


PERSHING  TO  AIV'  IZhe  press  di  October  31  reports  that  General  Pershing  has 

ERESS  FARMERS    accepted  an  invitation  to  address  the  national  convention  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  which  will  be  held  in  Chicago 
December  5,6  and  7.  The  General  was  invited  to  speak  on  the  im- 
portance of  .prosperous  agriculture  as  a  factor  in  maintaining  American  institu- 
tions. 


POLAND  W  COTTON  A  Berlin  dispatch  October  31  states  that  the  eetablishjnent 
of  Polish  cotton  consumers^  syndicate,  for  the  purpose  of  import- 
ing directly  without  the  intermediation  of  Liverpool  or  Bremen, 

is  attracting  much  discussion, 
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^'"''^'■'"t  te,er  for  October  23  ssys:  "Lewis  E. 


^ncr;r"?ierson:^re;;dent\f  tlie^U^^^        sS;3  Ce.ber  of  Oo^^erce  lo^s^on 
■    the  agricultural  problem  as  a  local  and  regional  af^ai-'  .    m  ou.-  u,.  . . 


■i.  , .  "  .  ■ 


ion,   the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  mai.in-  a  mis.a.ie  .n 
in^  this  attitude.     While  we  recognize  that  there  are  many  a^^rioui lur.. 
TDroblems  which  ai^e  peculiar  only  to  certain  sections,  we  never uaeie  . 
feel  that  there  is  a  very  definite  national  agricixltural  problem, 
cotton  growers  reduce  their  cotton  acreage,   they  grov/  m.ore  corn  c^na 
wheat.  '7;hen  corn  groovers  grov.  less  corr  ard  fe.^r  hogs,  they  go  into 
the  dairy  business.    Whun  ^vheat  grovi'ers  grow  less  viheat,  they  tend  to 
go  either  into  the  corn  end  hog  ousiress  or  into  dairying.    We  are  alx 
members  of  x;he  same  body,  and  xrhat  one  section  of  the  country  does  in- 
evitably affects  another.    A  local  chamber  of  commerce  can  easily  be 
e'-cuced  for  ta^^ing  the  local  point  oi  -^ie'v  toward  agriculture*     It  is 
unfortunate  taat  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  its  broad- 
-  er  outlook,   should  take  this  attitude." 

Business  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  October  29  says;  "Q^ie  graphs  and 

Cycles         ciirves  of  the  academic  business  lorophet  are  about  as  pertinent  to  modern 
Scored        business  as  the  'hoop  skirt  and  bustle  are  in  the  arts  of  moaern  love, ' 
Virgil  Jordan,  chief  econom.ist  of  the  National  Industrial  Board,  told 
the  itoerican  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  at  ITew  York.    Mr.  Jordan,  spealc- 
ing  before  l.bCO  members  gathered  for  uho  semiannual  meeting  of  the 
institute,  declared  that  'v/e  are  fast  msking  a  fetish  of  figures  in 
this  cotintry, ' .  . . 'Tliese  prognosticators,  with  their  predictions  of 
scv-en  fat  years  and  seven  lean  years  are  more  dangerous  than  palmists 
and  other  fraiik  fakers,'  he  declared.     There  is  no  need  of  the  country »s 
having  alternating  ijeriods  of  depression  &nd  inflation,  he  asserted. 
Business  men  have  long  suspected  this,    'but  they  h&ve  been  swayed  by 
the  impressive  figures,  graphs  nnd  charts  of  professional  analysists, 
T-hose  art  is  about  as  valuable  as  that  of  their  forebears,  the  magicians^ 
and  the  medicine  man...»''' 

The  report  states  that  Charles  M,  Schwab,  newly  elected  presice.it 
to  succeed  Slbert  H.  Gary,  presided.    T^e  reported  improved  conditions 
in  the  steel  business,  asserting  that  there  had  been  a  heavier  tonnage 
of  orders  and  specifications  recently,  and  expectations  for  an  increased 
\^olume  gradually  were  being  realized.    Mi'.  Schwab  warned  that  destruct- 
ive com.petition  vias  ill  advised  and  costly, 

Florida  Products    An  editorial  in  Plorida  Timcs-Union  for  October  25  says:  "Florids 
is  not  raiding  enough  products  of  the  soil  or  things  that  are  produced 
on  farms  to  feed  the  people  who  live  here.    Florida  ships  away  an 
enormous^  amo-ant  of  fruits,  vegetables,  livestock,  poultry  and  other 
things,  but  the  balance  sheet,  figured  up  by  the  State  Marketing  Bureau 
suggests  that  there  is  room  in  the  State  for  many  agriculturists, 
dairymen  and  pcultryinen.    The  Tamp:.  G;ribune  a  few  days  ago  remarked 
that  the  statement  irade  by  State  Marketing  Coinmissioner  Rhodes  re.o-arding' 
production  and  consvmption  » draws  a  more  or  less  deadly  pa-^l  ip.''  V  ^nd 
suggests  that  'the  loss  that  Plorida  annually  suffers  in  buying  outride 
the  things  it  could  produce  on  its  o:/n  soil,   on  its  own  ranges'and  in 
its^own  i^aters,   should  both  stagger  the  imagination  and  stimulate  the 
activities  of  all  rioridians.    The  Tribune  then  -oresents  the  following 
facts  and  figures:   'Plorida's  consuiirotion  of  nork,  bacon  and  lard  is 
$32,000,000  a  year.     It  produces  .^;6, 000,  000  and  imnorts  $24,000,000. 
Florida  buys  from  other  States  three~f or:rtI:.s  of  the  pork,  bacon  and 
I  xara  it  uses.    Florida's  consumption  of  beef,  veal  and  lamb  is 


$24,00C,0GQ  a  ye&v.     It  produces  $8,000, OOo  and  iiriports  $16, OOC, ^oO .  ^ 
Two-thir-ls  "i)ou  ■Jit  outsiie.    5'lorida»s  consurcption  of  dairy  products^is 
$34,000,000  a  year.    It  produvjes  $10,000,000  and  imports  $24, 000, OOu. 
Moi-e  tliau  tv;o- thirds  boa^^ht  outside.    Florida's  consmption  of  poul-.iy 
end  egffs  is  ^26, 000, 000  a  year.    It  producas  $13,000,000  and  imports 
$13,000,000.    One-half  "bought  outside.    Florida  imports  each  year  more 
than  .$50,000,000  :vorth  of  ^rain,  hay  and  other  feeds,  flour,  meal,  ^ 
canned  goods,  fruits  and  vegetables .    Ii:s  total  importations  of  iooas 
and  feeds  reach      $129,000,000.    Yet  Florida's  production,  with  only 
one-»tenth  of  its  35,000,000  acres  utilized,  totals  $181,000,000  in_ 
vegetables,  fruits,  livestock,  poultry,  minerals,  game  and  hides,  in 
addition  to  $100,000,000  ^7orth  of  forest  products,  and  $20,000,000^ 
rorth  of  fish  and  seafood—more  than  $300,000,000  from  one-tenth  oi  its 
potentially  productive  area»..." 

International         Tie  press  of  October  29  reports  that  European  broadcasters  at- 
Radio  Con-  tempted  again  October  28  to  obtain  from  the  international  radio  con- 
ference      ference  allocation  of  v.ider  exclusive  wave  lengths,  despite  previous 

concessions  to  their  vieFpoint  by  the  technical  subcommittee  in  ch-arge 
of  this  allocation.    This  demand  v/as  quickly  rejected  after  .American 
opposition  had  been  manifested. 

Negro  Progress       An  editorial  in  The  New  York  Times  for  October  28  says:  "...The 
in  South  '  University  of  North  Carolina  has  recently  published  a  booklet  devoted 
entirely  to  a  study  of  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  negroes  of 
that  State.    Of  the  209  accredited  negro  high  schools  in  the  South, 
North  Carolina  leads  v.ith  t;.-enwy--^'ive .    Almost  half  of  the  boys  and 
girls  who  begin  the  four  years'  course  remain  to  finish  it.  Along 
with  a  better  education  g0  3S  improvement  in  farm  rork,  in  home  condi- 
tions and  in  business. ..  .A  fe.i?  examples  of  exhibits  at  the  annual 
Southeastern  Fair,  held  in  .:'...tianta,  ^^ill  give  a  notion  of  what  is  goinf: 
on  in  otxier  Southern  States.    Begun,  twelve  years  ago  with  one  small 
table,  it  has  grown  to  a  space  of  20,000  s^a-^'e  feet,  occupying  a  whole 
floor  of  the  agricultural  building.    The  greatest  variety  and  the  best 
exhibits  came  from  those  sections  where  extension  v7orksrs  are  in  the 
field.     School  exhibits  included  a  v'ast  amount  of  conventional  work— 
'pictures,  maps,  pesters,  essays,  historical  sketches  and  the  like;  aid 
very  beautiful  work,   ioo.'    Grouped  under  domestic  science  were  sewing, 
which  included  evorytliing  from  the  simplest  needlework  to  men's 
tailored  suits;  and  cooking,  with  bread,  rolls,  cake,  pie  and  canned 
goods  in  endless  variety.    The  boys  and  men  were  represented  by  furni- 
ture, brick  work,  engrnes  and  nanj'-  different  farm  products.    To  encour- 
age the  grov/ing  of  diversified  crops  is  one  purpose  of  the  extension 
workers,  or  demcnstralors,  as  they  are  sometimes  called.    That  they 
are  succeeding  in  obviating  the  dangers  of  the  one  -crop  system  is 
evident  in  the  variety  of  the  farm  displays.    The  Columbus  Enquirer- 
Sun,  reporting  these,  said;  'Wonderful  meat  displays  from  Feach  and 
Houston,  fine  corn  and  bacon  from  Clarke  and  other  counties,  and  end- 
less arrays  of  sorghum,  soybeans,  alfalfa,   tobacco,  oats,  eggs,- 
peanuts,  pecans,  melons,  fruits  and  -vegetables .were  ■'onmistakable 
evidence  that  the  lesson  is  being  learned.*...."^ 
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Oleomargarine         An  editorial  in  The  Dairy  Becord  for  October  19  says;  "Olto- 
Cons-umption     margarine  consumption  increaseci  aboat  15  pet  cent  during  the  first 
six  months  of  the  preeent  year,  while  butter  consumption  during  the 
same  period  decreased  about  two  -ocr  cent.     Ihese  are  figures  to  which 
the  dairy  industry  can  well  give  serious  thoio^ht.    we  have  been  so  ac- 
customed to  considering  oleomargari^ie  consumption  as  sorr.e thing  which  is 
based  upon  butter  prices  tl.at  it  is  tai:en  for  granted  that  it  is  only 
in  the  high-priced  batter  months  that  the  oleoma: 'gar ine  manu:^acturer '  s 
showing  is  at  all  impressive  ^    It  is  true  that  the  sale  of  oleouargarinf 
increases  .nateriaiiy  during  the  peaK:  price  moiiths  for  butter,  but  the 
fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that  in  June,  one  of  the  raoiiths  when 
butter  is  usually  at  its  lowest  price  level,  the  production  of  oleo- 
margarine was  3,250,0Q0  pounds  greater  in  1937  than  it  was  for  the  same 
month  last  year.     There  should  be  an  increase  in  butter  consumption  of 
approximately  35,000,000  pounds  annually  to  keep  pace  with  the  normal 
increase  in  population.    The  two  per  cent  decrease,  then,  actuallj''  rep- 
resents a  greater  decline  than  the  figures  indicate,  since  they  do  not 
take  into  consideration  the  normal  increase  in  the  consuming  population 
for  a  twelve  months  period.    7jell,  v/hat's  the  dairy  industry  going  to 
do  about  it?" 

Stolen  Auto-  Seven  hundred  and  eighty -five  stolen  automobiles,  valued  at 

mobile  Re~  $542,300,  were  recovered  by  field  a:'';ents  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
covery        between  July  1  and  Sept >  30.    The  Largest  recoveries  were  87  in  the 
Chicago  district,  63  in  the  Nashville  district,  58  in  the  St.  Louis 
district  and  45  in  the  IZansas  City  district.     Since  the  passage  of  the 
Federal  law  of  1919  providing  for  the  punishment  of  transportation  of 
stolen  automobiles  from  one  State  to  another,  automobiles  to  the  number 
of  15,032  have  been  recov;ired,  the  total  value  of  such  machines  being 
$12,482,670.  (Press,  Oct.  28.) 

Trade  Dispute         The  ntunber  of  working  days  lost  through  trade  disputes  in  Great 
Losses        Britain  has  been  reduced  to  787,000  days  for  the  first  eight  months  of 
the  current  year,  as  compared  with  104,156,000  in  the  same  period  of 
1926  and  with  onlj'-  5,652,000  days  lost  in  the  first  eight  months  of 
1925.     In  the  full  year  1926  there  were  over  162,000,000  days  lost  in 
a  total  of  313  disputes;  v;hile  in  1925,  which  is  more  comparable  than 
1925  on  account  of  the  coal  strike  in  the  latter  year,  there  were  604 
disputes  involving  a  loss  of  7,966,000  working  days.    According  to  ad- 
vices received  by  Bankers  Triist  Company  of  New  York  from  its  British 
information  service,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Trades  Union  congress 
the  president  of  the  organization  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  cooper- 
ation between  the  VTorkers  and  tiie  emplkpers'  organizations  in  a  common 
endeavor  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  industry  and  to  raise  the  workers* 
standard  of  life.    He  also  expressed  satisfaction  at  the  result  ob- 
tained in  the  matter  of  trade  disputes  causing  great  losses  of  time. 
He  promised  to  cooperate  with  the  various  chambers  of  commerce,  but  he 
expressed  the  belief  that  the  objects  sought  could  best  be  attained  by 
employers  and  employed  in  each  individual  industry  coming  together  as 
an  industry,  rather  than  at  roiandtable  conferences  between  representa- 
tives of  different  industries. 
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5arm  Procucts         Oct.  29;    p- ta-:o  .-saj::?  ti;  cjntinu.->o  to  deciino.    li^aine  3;::>;el 

Cre-ij  Lio^i-iitairs  n'Ootl^'   :d.5o  f.o/o.  x^redC^ae  Isle,    ren.isj/i^'a.^]  a  r^oI^'cj. 
Round,  i/bites  $1  S5-f2.?i:'        ■'ho  ^Vjsconsin  racKed  Roo.^c. 

ai.o5-bl  =  6E  rv^^j         mostly  Si. 50  f-:'.         .  ^1. 

Ne^r  York  Dr.V:  ■  ; ,  /       .   :  .        i;--.     i.    ;  : 

Rochester,     O.i.^'^ii;-'  aull;  pi  ices  £.';oi:t  sti^ciy-.  lor'c  ena  --lid-vei-ter-a 

"ellow  va-^isties  •:?1.,25- •$i.-85  Gac::ea.  per  xOj  lovui:;'.  in  :;onsiii-:inj^  cert- 

ir>  city  rnarlcetar  Jor.   '  :       ■  :  -2c50  por  Irr^mal  bi^sri'^t.  I.aicliiir;an 

and  Iliinois  Jonatxir v^:,  ,7    j:  .^  P?-'  ij>.;  rei  in  Chica-^:!.  . 

Butter  mar^rets  v  er-.H  firm  at  the  close  Ox'  the  i.efvk  ended  Oct, 29, 
having  I'ecovered  from  an  ea:.'li'^r  '. 'eahness.    prices  coi'tirMy  tiie  ad™ 
vancin^  trend.    Receipts  sh  y.v  sorao  incrciase  oj.t  are  still  li  p.t  .  Closi.. 
,    prices  of  92  score;  N.jv  Tor.:  47p;i;  Chicapo  Philadelphia  di;o': 

Boscon  47-^-^* . 

Cheese  raarhets  vere  ersier  on  the  ?/isconsir..  clee^.e  hoards  of 
Oct.  28,  prices  decliacd  U  to  L/'i-c  iro^n  t-ie  oreceding  Trading 
was  slovter  on-  a-^connt  of  tne  unuertaint''-  of  the  sitMation.  Closing 
prices  at  Vvisconsin  orLr'r.r.r  raSJ'hets  Oct ,  23;     Plats  2?;;  Single 
Daisies  27;r;   Gj;?r  _'  }'i'i:r:£    h:-^ . 

Average  price  uf  IVhiddlin^^  spoc  cot.ton  in  10  dpsipnaced  markets 
advanced  76  points  for  the  weak,  closin^^;  ao  20 . 22;^  per  lb,  December 
fn.ture  contrpcts  on  the  he  v  York  Get  ton  Exchanpe  advi.riccd  G9  points, 
closinr  at  20-29^5,  crv'  on  t'-e  ?Te.v  Orleans  Cotton  Exohang'e  they  advance'. 
72  points 5  closing  at  20,55-^> 

Hay  inaricet  soiaeTOhat  easier  with  liberal  offerings  and  li-iiitod 
demand.     Con5,'idcrable  quontities  uedinra  to  lov;er  g  ades  a-iong  arrival'^. 
Alfalfa  offerings  liberal  "^/ith  iruch  iiiedi^im  to  lo\7er  gr-jde  hay  and 
considerable  grass  n-ixed  hay  a'c  Kansas  City.    Prairie  dt:ll.  Feed 
market  holding  practically  steady  past  fe-'  da:7t.     ;,heatieous  a,bout  un" 
changed.    Linseed  meal  abont  steady.     Cottonseed  nieal  fractionally 
lov?er  some  mari-cets,  firm  to  higher  at  others.     Gluten  feed  practically 
unchanged  but  hcmir;/  feed  iorn^er  7/ith  corn,  f  Tankage  advanced  to  level 
of  three    eehs  hack. 

Top  ni-ice  on  hogs  at  Chicago  is  ;v'10,25.  G-r^in  fed  steers  are 
steady  to  35,^'  higher,  the  ne?"  high  top  being  ^;^17,75.     Inbet;veen  grade 
fed  steers  closed  very  uneven  ani  generrilly  25'^  lof/er.    Westei'n  grasserr 
are  50;;  higher,  fat  cor.s  and  heifers  b5(-^  to  bO^}  lovver,  bulls  steady 
to  v"eak,  vealer?  $1  lower.    Pat  Ismb-  do  sod  'ib-f:  to  5C'f  hi;:h-3r,  r.he«p 
strong  to  16(/'  higher  and  feeding  ^£i\i:jQ  '^bi  to  bO'^''  hw.^-h>.:r .     Vi/liolc  sale 
prices  on  fr^sh  i-^estei'n  dresseci  meats  at  Wev-  York  '-/ere  stedy  on  good 
grade  steer  beei^   steady  to  $1  lou'er  on  veal,  $2  to  $-3  lo;/cr  on  lamb, 
bO^  to  $1  high.)r  on  mutton,  $7  to  $8  lover  on  light  pork  loino  and 
$5  to  $6  lo;7er  on  heavy  loins. 

Grain  not  reported.     (Prepared  by  3u,  of  A^r.  pycon.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  par^euJarly  In  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disciairaed.  The  intent  is  tf»  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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THE.  SECRETARY  OIJ  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports;  "Farm  relief  is  not 

FARM  RELIEF       likely  to  be  accomplished  by  a  single  legislative  measure,  nor  are 
Federal  laws  sufficient  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  farm  legisla- 
tioHt  in  the  opinion  of  Secretary  Jardine.     Federal  laws,  he  be- 
lieves, have  been  so  emphasized  in  recent  years  that  State  farm  legXi;,lation  has 
been  overlooked.    Expressing  his  views  in  an  article  published  yesterday  in  the 
Oklalioraa  Stockman  and  Farmer,   the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  defended  his  own  plan 
for  farm  relief  through  stabilization  corporations  under  the  direction  of  a  Fed- 
eral farm  loan  board. ..." 


MELLON  OL'  TAX  CUT         A  $225,000,000  tax  reduction,  abolition  of  the  estate  tax, 

and  retention  of  the  admission  and  automobile  taxes  were  recommend- 
ed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mellon  yesterday  when  he  ap- 
peared before  the  House  ways  and  means  con;mittee,  vrhich  form.ally  set  about 
drafting  a  new  revenue  bill.    Mr.  Mellon  submitted  these  five  basic  recommenda- 
tions: 1.  Reduction  of  the  corporation  tax  from  Y62  to  12  per  cent  involving  a 
revenue  loss  of  $135,000,000.  2.  Permitting  corporations  with  net  income  of 
$35,000  or  less  and  with  not  more  than  ten  stockVioldars  to  file  retm'ns  and  pay 
the  tax  as  partnerships  or  corporations  at  their  option.    This  would  mean  a  rev- 
enue reduction  of  $30,000,000  to  $35,000,000.  3.  Readjusting  the  intermediate 
brackets  of  the  surtax  rates,  applying  to  incomes  bet.v;een  $18,000  and  $70,000  and 
involving  a  revenue  loss  of  $50,000,00  0./&'pealing  the  estate  tax,  involving  a 
loss  of  $7,000,000.  5.  Exempting  from  taxation  the  income  derived  from  American 
bankers'  acceptances  held  by  foreign  central  bantcs  of  issue.  (Press,  Nov.  1.) 


ONION  TARIFF  According  to  the  press  to-day,  President  Coolidge  was  asked 

yesterday  by  Senator  7/aterman  of  Colorado  to  raise  the  tariff  on 
onions  by  50  per  cent,   the  greatest  rise  allowed  under  the  law.  The 

Senator  forwarded  to  the  TTnite  House  a  telegram  from  the  Uncorapamore  Valley  water 

Users'  Association  of  Montrose,  Col,,  urging  the  increase. 


LimERGH  TAKES  The  New  York  Times  to-day  states  that  rejecting  the  mariy 

POST  offers  of  high-salaried  posts  with  commercial  aviation  companies. 

Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  has  accepted  a  position  with  the 
Daniel  Guggenheim  Fund  for  the  Promotion  of  Aeronautics.    He  will 
have  a.  free  hand  to  do  what  he  likes  for  an  indefinite  period.    The  announce.ment 
that  he  had  decided  to  remain  with  the  Guggenheim  organisation  came  yesterday 
from  Harry  F.  Guggenheim,  its  president.  It  read:  "Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  has 
determined  that  for  the  present,  at  least,  he  will  not  identify  himself  with  any 
commercial  undertaking.  The  Daniel  Guggenheim  Fund  for  the  promotion  of  Aero- 
nautics therefore  has  retained  Colonel  Lindbergh  in  a  consulting  capacity.  Under 
the  arrangement  with  him  he  will  be  free  to  engage  in  any  activities  which  will, 
in  his  judgment,,  promote  the  cause  of  aviation. ,He  will  become  a  member  and 
trustee  of  the  fund...." 


Nov  en'ber  1.  1927. 
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Canadian  An  editorial  in  Ontario  i^akier  for  November  1  says:  "Organized 

Farmers'      far-iers'  tours  have  become  quite  the  vogue  during  the  last  half-dozen 
Tours  yeai-s,  but  for  the  most  part  they  have  been  confined  to  motor  jaunts  of 

four  or  five  days'  duration,  covering  anyvv'here  from  500  to  1,000  miles. 
...We  have  no  definite  official  information  at  hand,  but  re  believe 
are  safe  in  stating  that  during  the  past  summer  parties  of  farmers  w6nt 
out  from  fully  half  the  counties  of  Ontario  to  visit  outstanding  farms 
and  points  of  general  interest  in  other  counties  and  in  the  United 
States.    Now  comes  a  nez'  proposal  in  the  ';7ay  of  farmers'  to^ars — a  pro- 
posal to  conduct  an  organized  party  of  Canadian  farmers  over  a  pre- 
arranged route  through  England,  Scotland  and  Denmark,  with  the  object 
of  affording  opport^onity  for  a  study  of  British  methods  of  marketing 
and  market  requirements,  the  place  which  Canadian  produce  occupies  in 
that  market,  and  Danish  methods  of  cooperative  effort  of  which  everyone 
in  this  country  has  heard  and  read  so  much.    Tne  proposal  comes  from 
the  Canadian  National  Railways,  which  organization  has  worked  out, 
through  its  British  and  European  agencies,  a  most  complete  and  compre- 
hensive itinerary.    The  promise  of  hearty  and  active  cooperation  has 
been  secured  from  the  Empire  Marketing  Board,  the  officials  of  a  number 
of  large  marketing  centers,  and  Danish  authorities...." 

Free  Radio  "A  free  field  and  no  favors"  for  all  organizations  in  the  com- 

Field  munication  business  was  advocated  by  Clarence  E.  Mackay  at  a  dinner  he 

Urged  gave  at  New  York,  Oct.  29,  to  400  delegates  representing  fifty-six 

nations  at  the  International  Radio-Telegraphic  Conference  now  in 
session  at  V/ashington,    Mr,  Mackay  asserted  that  this  policy  of  free 
competition  had  enabled  the  exr^ansion  of  telegraph  systems  to  ail  parts 
of  the  world  and  had  done  more  for  the  growth  of  international  commerce 
and  good-will  than  any  ether  agency.  (Press,  Oct.  30.) 

Meat  Situation       A  review  of  the  meat  and  livestock  situation  during  the  month 
ending  October  31,  issued  by  the  Institute  of  jtoerican  Meat  Packers, 
states:  "Sharp  declines  in  the  price  of  hogs  and  the  wholesale  prices 
of  fresh  pork  products  have  characterized  the  meat  trade  during  the 
last  two  weeks  and  created  a  situation  that  should  interest  consumers. 
As  a  result  of  these  declines,  fresh  pork  loins  now  ai'e  wholesaling  at 
levels  that  are  20  per  cent    lower  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  month 
and  22  per  cent  lower  than  a  year  ago.    Prices  of  smoked  meats  also 
were  affected  and  declined  slightly.    Beef  prices  rem.ained  fairly 
steadjr  during  the  first  part  of  the  month,  but  strerigthened  slightly 
toward  the  close,  in  the  case  of  the  choicer  grades.    The  export  demand 
for  Araerican  pork  products  was  limited.    In  England,  the  demand  for 
meats  was  very  moderate,  and  prices  there  moved  gradually  downward...." 

Missouri  Flood       A  St. Louis  dispatch  to  the  press  of  October  30  says;  "One 
Plan  hundred  representative  business  men  of  St. Louis  hxave  just  returned  from 

a  boat  trip  down  the  Mississippi  River  as  far  as  Memphis,  and  aside 
from  the  fact  that  they  learned  much  about  the  flood  v/hich  devastated 
the  lower  valley  seven  months  ago,  a  concrete  plan  of  relief  for  the 
stricken  district  resulted  from  the  tour.    It  is  known  as  the  ^Missouri 
Plan,'  and  will  be  presented  to  Congress  this  winter... The  plan  in- 
volves two  phases — a  definite  program  of  flood  prevention  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  and  loans  to  meet  the  outstanding  obligations  of 
drainage  districts  so  that  rehabilitation  may  be  facilitated.    A  f^ond 
of  $1,000,000,000,  obtained  by  bond  issue  over  a  period  of  ten  years, 
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v;ould  "be  mad©-  available  for  flood  control,  provision  "being  made  for 
the  repayment  to  the  i'ederal  Government  of  loans  made  to  the  affected 
districts.    Among  its  chief  feat-'jires  are  the  creation  of  a  new  river 
commission  of  five  m.emhers,  including  tv^o  Army  engineers,  tv:o  civilian 
engineers  and  one  man  selected  for  his  executive  ability.,..'' 

Hagel  on  Charles  I\fagel,  chairman  of  the  Business  Men's  Commission  on 

Agriculture    Agriculture,  ?/riting  from  IJev?  York  to  the  press  of  October  SO,  says: 
"The  fact  that  the  agricultural  sittiatioil  in  the  United  States  has  seen 
improvement  in  several  respects  during  the  current  year  should  not  "be 
allowed  to  obscure  the  more  important  fact  that  some  of  the  farmer's 
difficulties  are  fundamental  and  challenge  consideration  as  a  national 
economic  problem.     Such  temporary  price  fluctuations  in  favor  of  agri- 
cultural products  as  have  recently  occurred  can  have  none  but  temporary 
effect,  while  price  fluctuations  in  the  other  direction  later  may  make 
the  farm  problem  more  acute  than  ever.... The  agricultural  problem,  as 
it  presents  itself  to  the  Business  Men's  Commission  on  Agriculture, 
through  the  extensive  testimony  before  it,  can  not  bo  disposed  of 
simply  by  the  dictum  that  agriculture  would  be  all  right  if  properly 
conducted.    There  is  probably  no  single  remedy  to  adjust  matters.  The 
great  need  is  an  adequate  return  to  the  farmer  for  his  labor  and  in-- 
vestment,  sufficiently  adequate  to  enable  him  to  weather  the  hazards 
of  his  industry,  to  cai'ry  temporary  surplus  over  to  the  time  when  it  is 
in  demand  and  sufficient  to  allow  him  to  take  care  of  farm  depreciation 
and  to  fertilize  his  soil.    L'any  factors  enter  into  obtaining  this  mar- 
gin of  prof it, for  him.    The  economic  consequences  of  the  country's  ev- 
olution from  an  agricultural  to  a  prevailingly  industrial  community  we 
can  not  eliminate.    But  we  should  be  able  to  cope  with  these  new  condi- 
tions.   It  is  to  be  assumo.d  that  we  wish  to  continue  as  a  self-suffi*^ 
cient  nation,  agriculturally  and  otherwise.    For  that  reason  we  must 
have  an  adequate  agricultui'e ,  and  an  agriculture  sufficiently  pros- 
perous to  be  an  attractive  way  of  living  and  economically  strong  enough 
to  stand  on  its  own  feet  without  crutches  or  artificial  props...." 

Pacific  Livestock  An  editorial  in  Western  Breeders  Journal  for  October  15  says; 

Sales  "The  Pacific  International  Purebred  Livestock  Sales  will  be  watched 

with  a  good  deal  of  interest  this  year.    The  sales  of  1925-26  were 
so  much  more  encouraging  than  for  the  few  years  previous  that  the  hope 
is  inspired  that  the  breading  industry  will  continue  to  show  solid 
progress  from  an  economic  standpoint.    Auction  sales  of  good  purebred 
livestock  this  year  all  over  the  country  have  clearly  indicated  a 
strong  demand  for  stock  of  the  desirable  type  at  a  remarkable  advance 
in  prices  paid  during  the  last  few  yeare.    Buyers  can  still  procui'e 
good  breeding  animals  at  prices  far  "below  their  real  value.  The 
Pacific  International  sales  will  enable  them  to  make  an  investment  in 
breeding  stock  that  will  pay  big  dividends." 

Pecan  Marketing     An  editorial  in  Modern  Farming  for  October  15  says:  "In  an 
address  delivered  before  the  National  Pecan  Growers'  Association  at 
Shreveport  on  September  27,    Harry  P.  Kapp,  secretary  and  manager  of 
the  Louisiana  Farm  Bureau  Association .outlined  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  efficient  mai^keting  of  the  pecan  crop.... The  central  idea  of  this 
plan  is  the  establishjnent  of  a  'central  agency  covering  all  the 
territory  in  which  pecans  are  produced  in  commercial  quantities.' 
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This  agency  is  described  as  s  'non-profit  making,  non-capital  stock 
pecan  cooperative  raarxeting  associfxtion. ' . .  .  " 

Production  An  -editorial  in  Successful  Parraing  for  October  saysj  "A  debate^ 

versus         is  on  between  thoss  who  claim  that  the  next  step  is  distribution;  that 
Distribu-    production  has  reached  its  limit,  and  those  vrho  claim  that  more  effi- 
tion  cient  production  is  the  salvation  of  agriculture.    More  and  more  at- 

tention is  being  rightfully  given  to  the  problem  of  distribution,  but 
have  we  yet  arrived  at  perfection  of  produc:icn  when  no  further  heed 
need  be  given  that  phase  of  agriculture?    Reduction  of  overhead  must 
come  from  a  greater  production  per  person,  which,  of  course,  includes 
a  greater  production  per  acre.    Last  year  the  farm  population  was  de- 
creased by  1,020,000.    Tiiat  does  not  mean  that  production  will  be  de- 
creased.   It  means  that  a  million  farm  people  thoiaght  they  could  use 
their  time  and  energies  to  better  advantage  off  the  farms  in  other 
lines  of  endeavor.     This  in  some  cases  removed  the  surplus  labor  that 
could  not  be  absorbed.     In  some  cases  it  leaves  the  farms  short  of 
labor.    Tliey  must  find  ways'  of  making  machinery  take  the  place  of  man 
power.    Each  farm  is  a  problem  in  itself.    Its  number  of  laborers  de- 
terciines  the  economic  use  of  equipment  as  well  as  the  natiire  of  the 
production.    In  a  large  way  the  advantage  of  machinery  to  increase  per 
man  production  is  shown  by  California  rice  production.    China  and  Japan 
have  cultivated  rice  for  centuries.    Their  acre  production  far  exceeds 
ours,  yet  we  are  exporting  great  quantities  of  rice  to  China  and  Japan 
each  year.    The  oriental  works  in  the  rice  fields  for  12  to  15  cents 
a  tvrelve  houi'  day.    The  Californian  fforks  in  the  rice  fields  for  $8  for 
an  eight-hour  day.    The  oriental  produces  around  thirteen  bushels  per 
man  and  the  Californian  produces  three  thousand  bushels  per  man.    If  a 
few  million  workers  quit  farming  and  the  rest  increase  their  per  person 
production,  farming  will  be  on  a  paying  basis.    It  was  demonstrated 
during  the  World  War  that  fam  production  can  be  greatly  increased  with 
fewer  men,  which  proves  that  we  have  not  as  yet  reached  perfection  in 
production.    This  phase  of  agriculture  must  still  be  studied,  while 
giving  additional  stud;'  to  marketing." 

Retail  Dollar  •       Large  expenditures  for  automobiles  and  gasoline,  amounting  to 
Expenditure    one-sixth  of  total  retail  sales,  are  revealed  in  a  report  on  the 

governmental  trade  censuy  of  Syracuse,  New  York,  issued  by  the  domestic 
distribution  department  of  the  Chambei*  of  Comiiierce  of  the  XJnited  States, 
Autdmobiling  takes  nearly  17  cents  of  the  retail  dollar  of  Sj^racuse, 
the  report  shows.    Autc  sales  absorb  lOt  cents  of  this,  gasoline  3-| 
cents,  and  accessories  3  cents.     S;^racuse  spends  more  on  automobiles  in 
proportion  to  other  merchandise  than  either  Denver  or  Baltimore,  two 
other  cities  recently  covered  in  the  new  trade  census.    For  the  three 
cities  the  larger  portion  of  the  retail  dollar  goes  for  four  classes 
of  merchandise,  -  food  products,  clothing,  automobiles  and  house  furn- 
ishings.    a;^racuse  spends  27  cents  for  food,  22  cents  for  clothing, 
17  cents  for  automobiles,  and  7  cents  for  house  furnishings.  Denver 
spends  23  cents  for  food,  24  cents  for  clothing,  16  cents  for  automo- 
biles, and  8  cents  for  house  furnishings.    Baltimore  spends  31  cents 
for  food,  20  cents  for  clothing,  9  cents  for  automobiles,  and  8  cents 
for  house  furnishings.    In  Syracuse,  house  furnishings  are  crowded 
out  of  fourth  place  by  building  material  and  heating  supplies  which  ac- 
co'ont  for  8  cents  of  the  retail  dollar.    Although  sales  of  food  products 
are  lower  in  Syracuse  than  in  the.  other  cities,  meat  and  bakery  products 
rank  higher.     The  city  eats  more  meat  and  bread,  and  spends  less  for 
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vegetables  and  dairy  products.    The  census  also  shows  that  less  of 
the  Syracuse  dollar  goes  for  tobacco  than  in  Baltiipore  or  Denver, 
while  a  greater  amount  is  spent  for  jewelry  and  silverware. 


Section  3 

Department  of 

Agriculture  The  American  Review  of  Reviews  for  Noveraber  says:  "The  Dspai't- 

ment  of  Agriculture  is  working  intelligently  to  help  in  reducing  the 
marketing  difficulties  that  are  encountered  by  different  crops  and 
different  localities.    It  happens  this  year  that  the  cotton  crop  is 
two  or  three  million  bales  less  than  last  year,  and  cotton  prices  are 
much  more  agreeable  to  the  South.    But,  in  years  when  weather  condi- 
tions are  favorable,  and  the  crop  is  exceptionally  large,  the  problem 
of  handling  the  surplus  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  a  disastrously  low 
price  for  the  entire  quantity  produced  can  only  be  solved  by  a  variety 
of  agencies  working  together.    There  is  reason  to  think  that  in  various 
ways  these  improved  conditions  .are  coming  into  existence.    The  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  at  Washington  is  now  workxr^  with  local  au- 
thorities in  several  cottcn  States,  notably  Georgia  and  Texas,  cn 
various  phases  'of  what  may  be  called  the  cotton  problem  as  a  whole. 
Marketing  from,  the  standpoint  of  the  individual  producer  is  never  over- 
looked, but  the  authorities  have  not  ceased  to  concern  themselves  about 
production.    At  one  time  the  department  was  studying  production  as 
against  the  ravages  of  the  boll  weevil.    At  another  time  it  was  dealing 
with  the  question  of  soils  and  field  practices,  in  order  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  cotton  fiber  per  acre.    More  recently  it  is  working 
upon  the  problem  of  improving  the  qvalitj'-. .  . . " 


Section  4 
MAB.KST  ^iUOTATIOi-TS 
Farm  Products         Get.  31;    Top  price  on  hogs'at  Chicago  is  $10.40. 

Pennsylvania  sacked  Round  Whites  $1,90-$2.15  per  100  pounds  in 
eastern  cities.    Maine  sacked  Green  Mountains  $2.15-$2.25  in  New  York 
City;  $1,55  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.     vVisconsin  sacked  Rouj:id  '^Thites 
$1.45-$1.65  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $1.30-$1.35  f.o.b.  Waupaca.  L'ary- 
land  and  Delaware  yellow  sweet  potatoes  mostly  60(f-75^  per  bushel 
hamper  in  eastern  markets.    ITew  York  and  Midwestern  sacked  yellow 
onions  $1.25-$1,75  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers;  $1.30-$1.35 
f.o.b.  West  Michigan  points.    Virginia  York  apples  $5.50  per  barrel  in 
New  York  City;  New  York  Baldwins  $l.SSi-$2  per  bushel  basket.  Michigan 
Jonathans  $7.50-$8per  barrel  in  Chicago. 

Closing  prices  of  92  score  butter;     IIqw  York  48^;  Chicago  47t'c?; 
Philadelphia  49^^;  Boston  4?!^. 

Closing  prices  at  Wisconsin  primary  cheese  mai'kets  Oct.  29j 
Single  Daisies  26f^;  Longhorns  26|^. 

A-verage  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  6  points,  closing  at  20.16^  per  lb.    December  future  con- 
tracts on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  9  points,  closing  at 
20.20^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Excharige  they  declined  17  points, 
closing  at  20.38c^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  lor  the  purpose  oi  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture.  p3Ttl«i«aaTlv  in  its  ecoaomic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  exp^essiy  disctaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  thf 
news  of  importance. 
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TAX  REDUCTIOIT  AilD         The  press  to-day  reports:  "Striking  contrasts  with  the 
DEBT  CUT  Treasijry  recommendation  of  a  tax  reduction  limited  to  $225,000,000 

were  dra^vn  before  the  ways  and  means  conmittee  yesterday,  x''hen  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  demanded  a  cut  of 
$400,000,000  and  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  opposed  any  reduction  what- 
ever, but  urged  instead  an  annual  minimum  slash  of  $1,000,000,000  in  the  public 
debt,... The  attitude  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  against  a  tax  reduc- 
tion was  defined  when  Chester  H«  Gray  appeared  as  the  last  v^itness  of  the  day. 
'In  writing  the  bill,  tax  reduction  should  not  be  the  primary  object,^  he  said. 
'The  present  job  is  one  of  public  debt  reduction.    Tlie  debt  was  created  in  times 
of  prosperity  and  should  be  paid  in  such  times,  rather  than  refunding  taxes  to 
persons  and  corporations....'  The  income,   corporation,  estate  and  so-called  nui- 
sance taxes  should  all  remain,  said  Mr.  Gray,  v/ho  declared  the  only  tax  the  fed- 
eration desired  repealed  was  that  on  automobiles,  which,   to  farmers  at  least,  were 
necessities," 


WILEY  ON  FARM  PLAIT       Legislation  creating  a  board  to  determine  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction on  farms  and  then  to  fix  prices  of  agricultural  products 
was  urged  yesterday  by  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  pure  food  expert,  at 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists  at 
Waishingtci?-. Doctor- ./i ley  is  honorary  life  president  of  the  association.  The  board 
which  he  proposed  would  consist  of  members  of  the  faculties  of  land  grant  colleger 
and  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and  through  their  work  they  would  enable 
the  farmer  scientifically  to  fix  the  prices  of  his  TDroducts  in  order  to  ass^are  hi? 
working  at  a  profit.  (Vfesh.  Post., Nov.  2.) 


WAR  SECRETARY  ON  The  press  of  Nov.  1  reports  that  upon  returning  Oct.  31  froir 

FLOOD  REPAIRS    a  tv/o  weeks'  inspection  of  the  Mississippi  floffid  regions.  Secretary 
Davis  of  the  War  Department  stated  that  by  Jan.  1  the  levees  would 
be  in  condition  to  meet  normal  high  water  next  spring.  After  re- 
porting his  observations  in  person  to  President  Coolidge,  Mr.  Davis  said  the 
general  plan  for  dealing  with  the  flood  problem  would  be  ready  when  Congress  con- 
venes, although  details  "would  require  a  longer  time  for  solution.    He  described 
the  project  as  more  intricate  than  building  the  Panama  Canal,  because  so  many  un- 
known elements  are  involved. 


EDISON'S  RUBBER  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  New  York  says; 

RESEARCH  "Thomas  A.  Edison  is  conducting  his  research  into  the  field  of 

rubber  production  as  a  war  preparedness  measure,  he  has  revealed 
in  an  interview  to  be  published  to-day  in  the  December  issue  of 
Popular  Science  Monthly.    His  objective  is  the  discovery  of  a  plant  which  will  pro- 
duce rubber  quickly  in  America  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  Europe..,." 
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Brookings  on  In  a  statement  entitled  "Overproduction  and  Its  Relation  to 

Overprodnc-  Antitrust,  Imn^.igration  and  Protective  Tariff  Laws,"  issued  October 
tion  Losses  29,  Robert  S.  Brookings,  president  of  the  Institute  of  Economics, 

attempts  to  clarify  the  confusion  which  he  says  exists  over  the  ques- 
tion of  farm  depression  and  relief.    Agriculture,  he  says,  is  not  the 
only  industry  that  has  had  to  face  losses,  for  "the  indisputable 
evidence  of  the  corporation  ret^orns  made  under  oath  to  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  shov;  that  in  every  year  from  35  to  50  per  cent  of 
corporations  lose  money.    For  the  years  1919  to  1923  inclusive,  the 
corporations  reporting  no  income  had  an  average  ann\aal  loss  of  approx- 
imately $2,200,000,000;  eliminating  the  year  1919,  which  was  an  un- 
usually profitable  year,  the  other  four  years  show  an  average  annual 
loss  of  over  $2,500,000,000.    Dun's  and  Bradstreet's  reports  show 
actual  failures  for  three  years  ranging  from  .29  per  cent  to  1.08 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  firms  in  business,  with  the  liabili- 
ties ranging  from  $113,000,000  in    1919  to  $627,000,000  in  1921.  These 
large  losses  could,  of  course,  only  occur  through  inefficiency  or 
maladjustment  in  production  and  distribution,  or  overproduction,  or 
all  of  these,  just  as  do  the  losses  in  wheat,  cotton,  and  other  lines 
of  agricultxiral  prodxiction.      The  losses  resulting  from  overproduction 
are  enormous,  but  they  are  the  price  we  pay  for  the  maintenance  of 
freedom.    It  would  be  easy  to  prevent  overproduction  in  many  lines  of 
business,  if  public  policy  permitted  producers  to  combine  to  limit 
production.    However,  it  is  at  least  as  important  to  protect  consum- 
ers from  extortion  as  it  is  to  protect  producers  from  the  results  of 
overproduction. ..." 

Civil  Aviation       Civil  aviation  in  England  has  been  in  existence  eight  years, 
in  England  and  in  that  time  British  air  services  have  flown  approximately 

6,000,000  miles  and  have  carried  90,000  passengers  on  regular  ser- 
vices.   According  to  advices  received  by  Bankers  Trust  Company  of 
New  York  from  its  British  information  service  the  steady  growth  of 
Imperial  Airways  is  shorm  by  the  fact  that  in  1926    16,775  passengers 
were  carried  and  579  tons  of  goods — an  increase  in  passenger  m.ileage 
as  compared  with  1925  of  41.6^,  and  in  goods  ton  mileage  of  7.7?o. 
The  total  ton  mileage  increased  by  28*6^  and  the  horse-power  mileage — 
that  is,  miles  flown  multiplied  by  horsepower — by  21*4^.     The  per- 
centage of  cross-Channel  traffic  by  the  Imperial  Airways  increased 
from  51^  to  61^.    As  an  example  of  the  increased  efficiency  of  the 
services  is  the  fact  that  of  4,000  flights  commenced  the  proportion 
completed  was  90-^-.. 

Cotton  Plants         A  Boston  dispatch  to  the  press  of  November  1  states  that  the 
Co  South     Appleton  Company  will  move  30,000  or  35,000  spindles  and  900  looms  to 
Anderson,  S.C.,  from  its  Lowell  cotton  mill  and  will  close  the  Lovvell 
plant  for  the  present,  as  a  result  of  votes  taken  at  a  stockholders' 
meeting  October  31. 

Plood  Plan  of         A  concrete  plan  for  Federal  flood  control  of  the  lower 
Chamber  of  Mississippi  River  with  a  vii3w  to  averting  disasters  such  as  the  one 
Commerce      that  occurred  during  the  past  year  is  embodied  in  a  report  made  to  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  by  one  of  its  special  committees  and 
will  be  sent  out  for  a  referendum  vote  of  its  member  organizations. 
The  report  contains  four  proposals  as  §ollov/s;  "1.  Tl'.at  the  Federal 
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Government  hereafter  pay  the  entire  cost  of  constructing  and  ir.aintain- 
ing  works  necessary  to  control  floods  of  the  lov^'er  Mississippi  River 
(Cairo  to  the  Gulf).  2.  That  the  Federal  Government  asstnae  also  sole 
responsi"bility  for  locating,  constructing  and  maintaining  such  works. 
3.  That  there  be  adequate  appropriation  to  insure  efficient,  contin- 
uous and  economic  work,   the  funds  to  be  available  as  needed.  4.  That 
flood  control  of  the  Mississippi  River  be  dealt  with  in  legislation  snd 
administration  on  its  own  merits,   separate  and  distinct  from  any  other 
undertaking. " 

Japanese  Cotton     The  press  of  October  31  reports  that  cotton  production  bT' 
Restriction    Japanese  spinners  is  to  be  restricted  to  81  per  cent  of  capacity 
for  a  period  of  six  months  beginning  November  15,  under  steps  just 
taken  by  the  Japanese  Cotton  Spinning  Association,  according  to  re- 
ports to  the  Depai'tment  of  Commerce  from  Commercial  Attache  Butts, 
at  Tokyo.     The  report  states  that  imports  .of  American  cotton  into 
Japan  during  the  cotton  year  ended  last  July, totaled  1,626,000  five 
hundred-pound  bales,  against  1,135,000  bales  for  the  preceding  year. 
The  total  cotton  imports  for  the  year  were  3,551,000  bales,  against 
3,167,000  bales  for  1925-26. 

Russian  Con-  Russia,  afi:er  ten  years  of  Bolshevist  rule,  is  the  subject  of 

ditions       a  symposium  of  fifteen  articles  in  November  Current  History,  to  which 
both  the  leaders  of  the  present  regime  and  those  who  oppose  it  have 
contributed  articles.    A  group  of  contributors  to  the  symposium 
assert  that  progress  has  been  made  only  through  the  abandonment  of 
, Communist  principles  and  the  adoption  of  the  rTew  Economic  Policy 
(JIEP),  which  is  really  ''Comniunistic  Capitalism."    Walter  Duranty, 
Moscow  correspondent  of  The  New  York  Times,  declares!  "The  measure  of 
Soviet  Russia's  success  is  in  direct  ratio  to  its  divergence  from  the 
strict  principles  of  Marxian  Communism  ...The  NE?  is  putting  Russia 
back  before  the  ivorld,  not  as  a  madhouse  of  pestilent  fanatics,  but 
as  a  great  and  growing  power,  young,  vigorous  and  eager."     The  same 
view  is  shared  by  S.IJ.prokopovicz,  former  Minister  of  Supply  in  the 
Kerensky  Government,  who  believes  that  "Marxian  Communism  is  abso- 
lutely alien  to  rural  Russia  with  its  undeveloped  industry,  its  rud- 
imentary town  life  and  its  scanty  industrial  proletariat,"  and  that 
the  "real  cause  of  Russia's  increasing  prosperity  is  not  any  novel 
principle  inherent  in  the  NEP,  but  the  abandor-ment  of  Communist 
ideas."    A.J. Sack,  former  representative  of  the  Kerenskjr  Government 
in  the  United  States,  stresses  the  fact  that  the  "moral  isolation" 
of  Bolshevism  in  the  world  has  been  recognized  as  working  against  the 
best  interests  of  S.ussia  and  that  Russia's  need  for  a  generous  inflow 
of  foreign  capital  is  operating  to  alter  Bolshevist  policies. 
Another  powerful  factor  of  change,  the  opposition  that  has  grown  up 
within  the  Communist  Party,  and  which  resulted  recently  in  the  expul- 
sion of  Trotsky  and  Vuyovich,   is  discussed  by  V.I.Talin,  a  former 
leader  of  the  Social-Democratic  Party,  who  sees  it  as  a  natural  and 
inevitable  development. 

Scottish  to  ar.tiiJlQ  in  'The  Scottish  Parmer  for  October  8  says:  "Kobody 

Farmers       cares  a  straw  for  the  fai^mer.     Those  who  are  in  a  position  to  help 
will  not.     The  Governm.ent  tells  him  to  work  harder.     The  public  ad- 
vise him  to  spend  less.    Wellwishers  tell  him  to  have  patience  and 
everything  vmHI  cone  all  right  sooner  or  later.    But  this  is  all  talk 
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and  nothing  else.     Tlrie  time  has  come,  however,  '.vhen  more  than  words 
are  necessary.    X^hether  the  farmer  has  heen  wise  or  foolish  malces  no 
difference.     The  point  is — agriculture  needs  assistance.    ITo  one  cares 
a  snuff  about  individual  farmers  who  fail,  but  the  Nation  must  and 
does  care  a  good  deal  whether  agriculture  as  an  industry  f^ls.  The 
Nation  and  the  Government  will  not  believe  the  farmer  when  he  says  he 
is  down  and  out.    The  fact  is — the  Government  does  not  understand,  and 
the  public  does  not  care.     They  do  not  knou-  the  facts  and  conditions, 
and  they  have  no  desire  to  learn  the  truth.    We  suggest,  therefore, 
that  the  only  way  to  make  such  people  learn  the  truth  is  for  farmers  to 
go  bankrupt  en  bloc.    If  this  is  the  only  way,  they  should  take  it.  It 
is  an  extreme  step,  but  it  takes  a  drastic  step  to  meet  a  drastic  sit- 
uation.    Someone  must  move,  because  if  we  do  nothing  the  powers  that 
be  will  follow  suit,  and  if  we  do  something  drastic  so  will  they." 

Soviet  and  A  London  dispatch  to  the  press  of  October  27  states  that  sub- 

Nitrates      stantial  purchases  of  Chilean  nitrates  have  been  made  by  Russia  in  the 
last  few  months,  according  to  The  London  Times,  which  gives  consid- 
erable prominence  to  the  statement.     The  nitrate  is  described  by  mer- 
chants as  of  the  high  grade,  refined  quality  which  is  used  exclusively 
for  the  production  of  explosives.     The  purchases  were  made  in  Chile, 
the  financing  having  been  arranged  through  Berlin.    It  is  understood 
that  the  amount  secured  exceeds  50,000  tons,  while  negotiations  are  in 
progress  for  more.    Russian  pui'chases  of  nitrates  last  year  amounted 
to  only  2,000  tons. 


Sugar  in  South  Dakota  Farmer  and  Breeder  for  October  15  says:  "We  are 

South  making  it  in  South  Dakota^    We  have  under tak:en  what  m^e  confidently  be- 

Dakota         lieve  will  become  one  of  the  State's  largest  industries.    We  can  pro- 
duce the  raw  material  and  have  done  it  for  several  years.    We  can  man- 
ufacture it  at  a  good  profit  in  competition  with  the  imported  product. 
We  are  importing  much  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  sugar  we  consume. 
Under  such  conditions  why  should  not  the  industry  flourish  here?  It 
will  give  us  one  more  dependable  agricultural  product  to  aid  in  suc- 
cessful diversification.    It  will  make  us  independent  to  some  degree 
of  outside  influences.    We  may  safely  encourage  sugar  malcing  in  the 
Sunshine  State." 


Tenantry  An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Ranch  for  October  15  -says;  "The  agri- 

cultural department  of  the  Southern  Pacific  lines  is  receiving  some 
very  interesting  letters  from  farm.ers  on  the  subject  of  'Living  at 
Home.'    H.M. Madison,  agricultural  agent,  has  taken  these  letters  and 
from  them  quotes  some  pointed  paragraphs,  among  which  we  find  the 
following;   'The  road  to  tenantry  is  paved  with  bu^ang  corn;  buying 
bacon;  buying  lard;  buying  molasses;  buying  potatoes;  buying  pork; 
buying  beans;  biiying  oats;  b\:iying  hay;  buying  horse,  chicken,  cow  and 
hog  feed.    Besides  all  these,  buying  almost  everything  else  used  on  the 
farm.     These  buj'-ings  lead  straight  to  involuntary  sales;  involuntary 
sales  of  mortgaged  crops;  involuntary  sales  of  cotton;  involuntary 
sales  of  farm  tools;  and , at  last,  to  involuntary  sales  of  land,  'vlhen 
the  last  involuntary  sale  has  been  made,  the  farmer  loads  his  personal 
effects  into  the  wagon;  his  wife  and  children  climb  in,  and  they  driv;^ 
down  the  lane  to  the  gate  that  opens  on — tenantry.  That  man  was  right. 
The  road  to  tenantry  is  paved  with  bought  supplies,'    From  these  re- 
marks other  conclusions  can  be  dravm.     If  the  road  to  tenantry  is  pav:' 
with  bought  supplies,  then  the  road  to  home  and  farm  ownership  is  pavr.- i. 
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with  hoKe-grorn  products  for  the  fanuly  and  livestock  ana  a  little 
surplus  to  sell.     One-crop  farming,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  de- 
creased soil  fertility,  keeps  tenants  and  landlords  poor.  Balanced 
farming  increases  soil  fertility  and  paves  the  way  for  farm  ownership 
or  a  profitable  partnership  betv;een  owner  and  renter," 

Section  3 

MJSKET  'QUOTATIONS 

Farm  products         November  1;     Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  is  $10.20.    Prices  on 
other  classes  of  livestock  folloiv':  Eeef  steers  choice  $16.90  to 
$17.75;  good  $13  to  $17;  medium  $9.25  to  $13.50;  common  $7  to  $9.25; 
heifers,  good  and  choice  $9  to  $15;  common  and  medium  $7  to  $11;  co'^vs, 
good  and  choice  $7,25  to  $10;  common  and  medium  $5.50  to  $7.25;  lov/ 
cutter  and  cutter  $4,90  to  $5.50;  vealers,  medium  to  choice  $11.50  to 
$14.50;  heavy  calves,  medium  to  choice  $7  to  $10.50;  stockers  and  feed- 
ers, common  to  choice  $7,25  to  $11.50;  fat  lambs  medium  to  choice 
$13.25  to  $14,15;  yearling  wethers,  medium  todioice    $10  to  $11*75; 
fat  ewes,  comn.on  to  choice  $3,75  to  $6.75;  feeding  lambs,  medium  to 
choice  $13.65  to  $14.65. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  sold  at  $2-$2.25  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  markets.    Bulk  IJew  York  Hound  Whites  $1.95-$2  in 
Hew  York  City,    Northern  sacked  Round  i^liites  $1.30-$1.55  carlot  sales 
in  Chicago.    New  York  and  Midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions  brought 
$1.25-$1.75  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers;  $1.25-$1.40  f.o.b. 
New  York  Danish  type  cabbage  ranged  $10-$18  bulk  per  ton  in  city 
markets;  mostly  around  $8  f.o.b.  Rochester.    New  York  Baldwin  apples 
^1.75-$2  per  bushel  basket  in  New  York  City.    Michigan  Jonathans 
$7.50-$8  per  barrel  in  Chicago. 

Closing  prices  of  92  score  butter:    New  York  48^^;  Chicago 
47|^;  Philadelphia  49df;  Boston  47^^^. 

Closing  prices  at  Wisconsin  primary  cheese  markets  October  31: 
Twins  25  Zi'qS;  Single  Daisies  26^^;  Double  Daisies  26^f;  Longhorns  26^5*. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  9  designated  markets 
advanced  11  points,  closing  at  20, per  lb.     December  future  con- 
tracts on  the  Nev/  York  Cotton  Exchange 'advanced  15  points,  closing  at 
20.35^.    New  Orleans  holiday.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

Industrials  and       Average  closing  price  Nov.  1, .  Oct.  31,  Nov.  1,  1926 

Railroads  20  Industrials^  181.65  131.73  150.51 

20  R.R. stocks  134.22  134.27  117.68 
(Wall  St,  Jour.,     Nov.  2.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  th«  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  ter  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
Tefltt^d  Ttbe  p  rss  on  matters  aHectinga.^cultnre.  par«c^or5y  in  it.  eeonoxBic  aspect..  RosponMb»i,.>  .aiH.ro  aJ 
or  disappl-^for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expres^.  <iisolain,e..    The  intent  is  to  reflect  aeeurat«i>  the 
news  of  importance.  
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TAX  RSDUCTIOKS  ■  The  press  to-daj^  reports  that  through  its  various  trade 

organizations,  business  yesterday  p3  aced  its  argu-ients  for  a  re- 
duction in  the  tax  on  incomes  of  corporations  before^ the  House 
ways  and  means  coiinittee,  a  majority  of  the  spokesmen  advocatir-g  a  ^2  per  cent  cu 
compared  rdth  a  1^  per  cent  reduction  recoramended  "by  the  Treasurj--. 


LIVING  STAivJB.AED  The  highest  standard  of  living  ever  attained  in  the  histoi-y 

of  the  vrorld  ma-e  reached  last  year  by  the  .(U^ierican  people,  ^  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Ke^^enue  said  yesterday  in  a  report  shewing  that  ^ 
the  117,000,000  persons  in  the  United  States  had  a  total  income  in  1S26  of  nearly 
$90,000,000,000,  an  increase  of  approxiiuately  $27,000,000,000,  more  than  43  per 
cent  in  the  five  years  since  1921.     The  bureau's  figures  revealed  an  a^ncyease  in 
the  Nation's  income  for  each  year  since  1921,  irhen  a  total  of  $62,000,000,000  was 
recorded.    It  increased  $5,000,000,000  in  1922;  $7,000,000,000  in  1925,  and- 
$3,000,000,000  in  1926,  nhen  a  total  of  $89,682,000,000  was  earned.     The  same  in- 
crease holds  true  for  the  average  per  capita  income  of  persons  gainfully  occupied, 
which  in  1921  was  $1,637,  ccmpared'with  $2,210  in  1926.  "This  income  indicates  the 
highest  standard  of  living  for  the  population  of  the  United  States  ever  attained 
in  this  or  any  other  count?.'y, "  the  bureau  sadd.     "This  great  increase  in  income 
is  not  the  result  of  an  increase  in  the  price  level,"  it  added,  "for  the  average 
price  of  consumed  goods  ?>as  actually  slightly  less  in  1926  than  in  1921." 


WORLD  ROAD  CCNGRSSS     President  Coolidge  was  reques-ced  yesterday  by  Roy  D.  Ghapin 
of  Michigan,  presiaent  of  the  Naticnal^Automobile  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, to  seek  Congressional  authority  to  invite  the  International 
Road  Congress  to  hold  its  next  meeting  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
press  to-day.    Mr.  Ghapin,  who  was  the  official  delegate  of  the  United  States  to 
attend  the  Permanent  Sessions  Commission  of  the  Road  Congress  held  recently  in 
Paris,  told  the  President  he  found  the  officials  present  keenly  desirous  of  coming 
to  the  United  States  to  study  the  great  highway  and  motor  transport  advances  made 
in  this  countr;/  in  the  last  decade. 


NEW  GOvFR.BlEiJT  The  press  to-day  reports  that  plans  for  two  new  imposing 

BUILDINGS  Government  buildings  at  Tvashington  were  approved  yesterday  by 

Senator  Smoot,  chairman  of  the  pj.blic  Buildings  Commission,  and  . 

bids  ^ill  be  asked  immediately.    ?7ork  is  expected  to  be  started  b;,' 
January  on  the  structures  v/hich  rvill  house  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Bureau  respectively.    Tlie  former  v/ill  cost  $17,000,000  and  the 
latter  $6,000,000.     The  buildings  will  be  located  on  the  south  side  of  Pennsylvan- 
ia Avenue  bet'^een  the  Capitol  and  the  Treasury  and  Vvdll  be  of  limestone  v.dth 
granite  bases. 
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Section  2 

Cooperative  A  gcherae  is  now  being  furthered  in  Great  Britain  whereby  second- 

Buying  iri.    ary  7irholesalers  are  eliminated,  thus  shortening  the  links  between  pro- 
Britain       ducer  and  consumer.    According  to  advices  just  received  by  Bankers 
Trust  Company  of  >Tew  York  from  its  British  information  service,  in 
various  parts  of  Great  Britain  local  food  distributors  have  for  some 
years  operated  buying  groups  by  which  means  they  have  been  able  to  se- 
cmre  their  supplies  at  the  lowest  market  rates.    The  general  procedure 
has  been  for  each  group  to  pool  its  orders  and  its  cash  and  to  appoint 
one  of  its  members  to  make  mass  purchases  for  spot  cash.     In  this  way 
the  respective  gro\ips  have  been  able  to  effect  considerable  savings  for 
their  members.    The  members  in  turn  have  been  placed  in  a  position  to 
compete  with  the  multiple  shop  companies  (chain  stores)  and  the  co- 
operative organizations  for  public  favor.    Up  to  the  present  time  the 
combined  buying  scheme  has  not  been  operated  in  the  London  area,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  suburbs,  but  plans  are  now  being  made  to  extend 
the  scheme  throughout  the  metropolitan  district,  and  eventually  to  form 
a  federation  of  buying  circles  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  country. 

Ely  on  Resource  Richard  T.  Ely,  Research  Professor  of  Economics  in  Northwestern 
Control       University,  writing  in  The  American  Review  of  Reviews  for  November, 

says:  "...There  never  was  a  time  when  it  took  so  small  a  proportion  of 
the  population  and  such  a  small  percentage  of  our  resources  to  get  the 
food  and  raw  materials  that  we  need.    Man  has  constantly  progressed  in 
his  struggle  with  nature.    One  English  author,  Sir  Daniel  Hall,  esti- 
mates that  in  the  future  only  15  per  cent  of  the  population  will  be 
needed  to  produce  food  and  raw  materials.    As  a  natural  conseciuence  we 
have  relatively  low  food  prices  and  declining  farm  land  values;  like- 
wise naturally  world-vi/ide  distress  of  farmers. ..  .As  a  matter  of  fact 
we  have  two  forces  operating.    One  force  is  the  growth  of  population 
and  the  other  is  progress  in  utilization  of  land.    The  latter  force  has 
far  more  than  offset  the  first.     Improvements  in  agricultural  produc- 
tion are  perhaps  as  rapid  now  as  ever,  but  at  the  same  time  the  rate 
of  population  growth  is  declining,  and  that  very  rapidly ... .We  have 
also  another  agricultural  surplus,  and  that  is  a  surplus  of  farm  boys 
and  girls.    The  farm  families  are  so  large  that  farming  can  not  absorb 
them. ...The  real  problem,  then,   is  that  of  balanced  production  in  the 
whole  field  of  human  endeavor.     If  we  had  a  perfect  balance  in  all 
lines  of  human  activity,  there  would  be  no  overproduction,  not  even 
relative  overproduction,  but  we  would  have  the  highest  attainable  de- 
gree of  prosperity  with  existing  population  and  existing  natural  re- 
sources.   This  ICQ  per  cent  balance  can  never  be  attained,  but  it  is  a 
goal  of  perfection  to  which  we  should  constantly  strive ... .Let  us  take 
the  case  of  the  Mississippi  flood  to  illustrate  the  absence  of  satis- 
factory policies  for  the  utilization  of  the  land  of  the  country.  We 
have  cut  down  the  trees  on  the  mountain-sides,  with  the  result  that  the 
waters  rush  down  the  slopes,  carrying  with  them  often  the  fertility  of 
the  soil.    7/e  have  as  a  consequence  flood  water  and  streams  that  are 
nearly  dry  at  times.... If  we  are  going  to  help  the  farmer  we  must  en- 
gage in  planning,  with  reference  to  the  utilization  of  land  and  with 
reference  to  the  flow  of  population  from  the  city  to  the  country.  We 
must  encourage  self-help,  but  that  alone  is  absolutely  inadequate.  The 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  sufferers  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  were  powerr- 
less  to  avert  the  calamity  that  overtook  them.     The  movements  of  pop- 
ulation need  wise  direction.     Individuals  need  enlightenment  and  the 
help  of  educational  agencies  of  different  kinds.    Man  must  gain  still 
greater  control  over  nature,  and  especially  over  his  oxvn  associated 
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activities,    \le  need  vla.n-iArid;  and  still  more  planning.     As  Prof.  J. 
Russell  Smith  of  Colu^-nbi a  University  seid  recently— 'Plan  or  Perish."' 

French  Trade  A  Paris  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Nov.  1  says:  "Detailed  figures 

of  i'rench  imports  and  exports  during  September,  piiblished  Oct.  31,  re- 
veal sevsr&l  interesting  facts  in  regard  to  an  increase  of  French 
trade  with  Germany  and  a  decrease  in  imports  from  the  United  States. 
During  the  first  month  after  application  of  the  nev:  tariffs  resulting 
from  the  Franco-German  coEira^rcial  treaty  French  exports  to  Germany 
rose  to  a  value  of  594,000,000  francs,  an  increase  of  200,000,000 
francs  over  the  business  done  in  Septpmber , 1926 .    Daring  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  year  French  exports  to  Germany  azr.ounted  to  more  than 
4,500,000,000  francs,  an  increase  of  nearly  1,800,000,000  francs  over 
the  amount  of  trade  during  the  same  period  last  year.,.." 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  Hov.  2  from  Chicago  says:  "Europe  , 
America's  best  customer,  and  Her  foremost  competitort     Thus  Dr. Julius 
Elein,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  vi/arned  American  manufacturers  not  to  overlook 
Europe's  industrial  comeback.   'Europe  is  recovering  her  noi'mal  economic 
health  and  vigor  more  r.apidl.y  than  most  itaiericans  realize,  '  he  declared. 
Speakirg  of  the  future  of  American  foreign  trade.  Doctor  Elein  said: 
'There  are  Vf^st  possibilities  for  further  expansion  of  our  markets  in 
Australia,  Latin  Anerica  and  Canada,  as  rapidly  as  the  exports  of  food- 
stuffs and  raw  materials  from  these  countries  to  Europe  increase  .as  a 
result  of  the  improved  buying  po.ver  in  the  Old  7v'orld.     There  is  a 
"  mental  renaissance in  business  Em'ope.     A  new  economic  world  has  come 
into  being  since  1918.     The  new  commercial  era  in  the  old  world  is  com- 
posed of  many  factors.     Transportation  facilities  have  notably  improved 
during  the  past  year.    Uot  only  has  there  been  a  widespread  expansion 
of  air  traffic  on  the  continent,  but  definite  plars  have  been  laid  for 
service  from.  European  capitals  to  the  trade  centers  of  Africa  and  the 
Par  East,  and  even  for  combination  air,  rail  and  ship  facilities  to 
South  Anerica.     The  time  for  watchful,  aggressive  initiative  for  Ameri- 
can export  is  at  hand.     The  recovery  of  European  business  gives  our 
exporters  a  double  incentive  to  put  forth  greater  efforts  in  foreign 
trade,  one  incentive  being  keener  competition  and  the  other  the  im- 
proved purchasing  porter  of  our  best  customer.',..." 

Muskrats  in  According  to  the  ar^nual  report  of  the  Uaine  Inland  Fish  and 

Maine  Game  Department,  muskrat  farming  is  becoming  a  more  important  industry 

each  year  in  the  Pine  Tree  State.    Many  places,  bogs  and  flats,  are 

being  flooded  to  mal«3  m-uskrat  farms. 


Elein  on 

Foreign 

Trade 


ileticnal  T^i-o  major  themes  will  be  considered  at  the  southern  convention 

Fertilizer  of  the  IJational  Fertilizer  Assccir-tion,  at  Atlanta,  on  November  8  and 
Convention  9.     The  first  is  '^ Agricultural  Improvement  and  Increasing  the  Use  of 

Fertilizer."     The  second  is  "Better  Trade  Practices  and  Better  Selling," 
The  latter  subject  :vill  emphasize  the  Code  of  Trade  Practices,  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  dir.cussion  of  the  code  at  this  convention  vdll 
bring  about  a  better  understanding  of  this  fundamental  docuinent,  and 
so  make  it  more  "?7orkable."     One  of  the  sgesuzevs  from  outside  the  in- 
dustry who  I'vili  address  the  convention  is  Hon.  Abram  F.  Uyers,  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Trads  Commission.    He  ?dll  discuss  particularly  the  work 
of  the  comraission  with  respect  to  codes  of  trade  practice.  Other 
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speakers  will        Dr.  B.W.Kilgore ,  of  the  American  Cotton  Growers  Ex- 
chpnge,  who  will  discuss  rcethoac  of  stabilizing  cotton  prices,  and 
Hon.  Eugene  Talmadge,  whose  suhject  will  be,   "The  Place  of  Fertilizer 
in  a  Progressive  ITarm  Program."  (ijnericen  Fertilizer,  Oct,  29.) 

Rathits  in  A  Sydney  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Octoter  30  states  that 

Australia    SO, 000,000  rabbits  have  been  killed  in  Australia  this  yeai",  but  agri- 
cultural ravages  continue.     The  rabbit  has  been  branded  "the  most 
undesirable  immigrant  that  ever  landed  in  Australia." 

School  Education    A  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  October  28  says; 

Criticism    "Addressing  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  October  27  at 

the  closing  session  of  its  annual  convention,  Hov;/ell  Cheney  of  Cheney 
Brothers,   South  Manchester,  Conn.,  criticized  the  schools  of  the 
country  as  failing  properly  to  equip  children  for  life.     On  behalf  of 
the  Nation's  manufacturers,  he  said,  he  invited  educational  depart- 
ments of  the  States  into  the  factories  with  the  idea  of  cooperating 
in  the  drawing  up  of  cui'ricula  that  would  benefit  the  children,  the 
State  and  industry.    Mr.  Cheney  spoke  of  the  tremendous  growth  of 
educational  investments  and  facilities  in  Anerica,  ^vhich  he  called 
Hhe  largest  organized  political  effort  and  single  purpose,  next  to 
war,   that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed.'     As  a  result  of  a  special 
study  for  the  association,  Mr.  Cheney,  a  member  of  the  governing  body 
of  Yale  University,  drew  the  conclusion  that  in  some  instances  as  high 
as  40  per  cent  of  the  children  who  remained  in  school  until  the  age 
of  14  ^ere  not  able  to  meet  the  minimum  educational  requirement's  and 
were  passed  on  to  industry  by  educational  authorities  who  certified 
themi  as  having  comApleted  the  sixth  grade...." 

Section  3 

Department  of 

Agriculture  In  an  editorial  on  the  retirement  of  Dr.  L.^O.Howard  as  Chief 

1  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  The  Michigan  Farmer  for  October  29  says: 

"...T9\ro  campaigns  in  which  Doctor  Howard  took  a  leading  part  have 
probably  brought  benefits  to  the  Nation  that  will  never  be  fully  ap- 
preciated.    One  of  these  ^vas  his  crusade  against  mosquitoes,  certain 
species  of  which  were  found  tc  be  disease  carriers,  and  the  other  an 
anti-houseily  crusade  started  by  Doctor  Howai'd  in  1896.     It  is  in 
the  services  of  such  men  as  Doctor  Howard  that  life  is  made  more  worth 
while  and  that  civilization  itself  is  able  to  advance.    His  devotion 
to  duty  should  be  an  inspiration  to  a  generation  of  younger  men 
anxious  to  render  service  to  hmianity." 

2  Ati  editorial  in  Farm  and  Fireside  for  November  says;  "The 

imperative  necessity  of  finding  new  uses  for  farm  products  is  slowly 
being  recognized.     For  our  experiment  stations  and  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  continue  to  concentrate  their  scientific  energies  upon  in- 
creasing yields  in  the  face  of  our  present  enormous  total  production 
is  more  than  absurd. ...  The  glycerin  industry  som.e  time  ago  found  itselr 
producing  more  glycerin  than  the  usual  markets  would  absorb.    Did  it 
hunt  ways  to  manufacture  more  glycerin  as  agriculture  in  the  seane  fix 
is  doing?    \Wi&t  the  industry  did  do  was  to  set  to  work  to  f  i7id  new- 
uses  for  the  output.    Out  of  their  laboratories  came  the  news  that 
glycerin  was  admirably  adapted  for  use  to  prevent  freezing  in  auto- 
mobile radiators.     The  fact  was  advertised  to  the  public  and  demand 
soon  sent  glycerin  up  from  the  unprofitable  price  of  20  cents  avgallon 
to  30  cents,  with  dividends  again  for  stockliolders  in  the  industr3'-. 
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j;igri culture  has,  iii  the  Departi.ient  of  Af^ricultm'e  and  in  the  experimer 
st^'tionp,  the  largest  staff  cf  research  nen  of  an'j  business  in  the 
country.     Tney  are  doing  splendid  v/ork  of  its  kind.    But  too  much  of 
their  activity  is  of  the  v;rong  kind  to  meet  the  greatest  present  heed 
of  the  industry,  which  is  not  for  heavier  prod\icticn  so  r;;uch  as  far  a 
heavier  demand.     Farming  is  producing  too  heavily  now  to  depend  upon 
the  huiaan  appetite  to  eat  up  all  oiu"  crops,    '."e  must  find  industrial 
uses  for  farm  products  and  have  factories  to  feed  as  well  as  families. 
The  agricultural  experim.ent  stations  can  help  meet  this  situation  by 
putting  more  chemists  and  c'lt-jnici  1  onj  inetrs  at  work.    These  men 
shoTi.ld  knov;  how  to  work  closely  r.  1th  the  factories  so  that  their  dis- 
coveries may  become  of  cash  value  by  going  into  Gorii^nercial  use  as 
quickly  as  practicable.     The  research  man  in  the  industrial  laboratory 
is  expected  to  deli^'er  results  that  can  be  cashed.    Government  scien- 
tists, having  no  s^ich  pret^sure  on  them.,   often  incline  to  science  for 
its  own  sake.    Just  noi;.  .agriculture  'vants  cash  results.    A  coxicentra.- 
tion  of  research  funds  upon  finding  nexv  industrial  uses  for  farm  prod- 
ucts can  produce  cash  results  for  farmers  faster  than  any  other  type  of 
experir.ientation." 


Section  4 

MMKET  ^UuT ATI  Oils 

Farm  Products         JIov.  2;     The  Chicago  hog  top  at  $10.40.    Better  grades  of  beef 
steers  with  the  top  at  117.75. ' 

iJew  York  sacked  S'".rad  ."ihite  potatoes  $3  per  100  pounds  in  New 
York  City;  Long  Island  Green  Mountains  $2.30-$2.45.    '.Wisconsin  Round 
VlTiites  $1.45-$!. 65  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $1.35-$1.40  f.o.b.  Waupaca. 
ITew  York  Danish  t.ype  cabbage  $10-$15  bulk  per  ton  in  a  few  city 
markets;  mostly  $3  f.o.b.  Hochester,    Nev/  York  and  midxvestern  sacked 
yellow  onions  $1.25-:|l.75  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centersj 
$1.25-$1.40  f.o.b,  Virginia  York  Imperial  apples  $5.50-'$6  per  bai'rel  in 
He-;/  York  City;  Michigan  Jonathans  $7.50-$S  in  Chicago. 

Closing  prices  of  92  score  butter;     New  York  48^;  Chicago  47^^; 
Philadelphia  49^;  Boston  4:7^'^ . 

Closing  prices  at  V'/isconsin  primary  cheese  markets  Nov.l: 
Single  Daisies  26|^5;  Sq^iare  Prints  27l'i . 

The  grain  market  was  generally'-  dull.     Corn  made  further  slight 
declines  but  prices  of  other  grains  held  practically  unchanged. 
December  corn  closed  at  Chicago  at  82  7/8(^;  December  oats  at  28  l/8(^', 
and  December  rye  at  SS-^'i , 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  54  points,  closing  at  20, 77^^  per  lb.    December  future  contracts 
on  the  New  York  Cottou  Exchange  advanced  52  points,  closing  at  20.87^ 
and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  closed  at  21.0l(^  compared 
with  20.08;^  on  Ccfcober  ol.    November  1  Holiday    (Prepared  by  Eu.  of 
Agr.  Econ.) 

Industrials  and       Average  closing  price      Nov.  2,      Nov.  1,        Nov.  2,  1926 
Railroads  20  Industrials  184.51        3  81,65  150.51 

20  R.R. stocks  135.24       134.22  117,88 

(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Nov.  3.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  th«  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  fo.  tto  purpose  of  presenting  all  ^^'^'^^f  f 

reflected  ^  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agricuit«re.  particul^  i«  its  econot^ic  a.pcct..  Ro.p<,n«.b.hty.approva^ 
or  disapproval!  f^r  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  ase»a,med.  The  intent  to  reflect  aeenrateiy  the 
news  of  importance.  
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Sf-?OOT  OF  TAXES  A  Philadelphia  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  reports  that  an 

AND  TARIFF         outside  limit  of  $300,000,000  tar.  reduction  v;aB  set  last  night  by 

Senator  Smoot,  chairman  of  the  Senate  finance  coi/jmittee,  in  caution- 
ing against  any  considerable  tampering  with  the  limit  of  $225, 000, ~ 
000  urged  by  Secretary  Mellon.    The  report  says:  "Addressing  a  meeting  of  Phila- 
delphia business  men,  the  Utah  Senator  also  gave  notice  that  the  administration 
would  sanction  no  revision  of  the  tariff  laws  at  this  time  nor  would  it  give  any 
consideration  for  cancellation  of  the  World  War  debts  nor  to  their  revision,  even 
of  the  pending  F.rench  debt  settlement.*.." 


WOMEN 'CNTAXES  The  press  to-day  states  that  women  made  a  plea  yesterday  for 

an  increase  in  the  exemption  allowed  single  persons  under  the  income 
tax  law  before  the  House  li/ays  and  means  committee.     A  delegation 
representing  the  National  Federation  of  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs- 
was  heard.     The  committee,  holding  hearings  on  the  proposed  tax  reduction  bill,  ' 
was  told  that  the  Treasury  is  collecting  a  little  more  than  $5,572,000  a  year  from 
a  group  of  2,012,000  single  persons,  but  that  the  yield  was  without  profit,  inas- 
much as  the  cost  of  a>-uminisi;ration  approximated  $2.50  for  each  $2«23  turned  in  to 
the  Goverrjnent . 


THE  FRENCH  TARIFF         A  Paris  dispatch  to-day  says:  "Close  examination  of  the  lat- 
est French  tariff  communication  forwarded  to  the  State  Department 
discloses  the  fact  that  France  still  insists  that  a  permanent  com- 
mercial treaty  between  the  two  countries  shall  be  negotiated  upon  the  basis  of 
reciprocity.     The  greatest  emphasis  is  placed  in  official  quarters  on  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  note,  which  states  in  the  clearest  terms  that  France  can  not  sign 
any  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  United  States  u.ntil  the  final  results  of  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  inquiry  are  made  known.     The  inquiry,  it  will  be 
recalled,   is  to  be  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  certain 
duties,  notably  on  French  silks,  textiles  and  perfumes,  can  be  reduced  under  the 
elastic  clauses  of  the  Fordney  Tariff  Act...." 


THE  RADIO  CONVENTION    The  press  to-day  reports;  "Exactly  one  month  after  its  inau- 
guration,  the  international  radio  conference  had  yesterdaj'"  nine 
articles  of  the  convention,   six  general  radio  regulations  and  two 
appendices  to  the  latter,  as  the  sum  total  of  provisions  approved  for  its  new 
international  wireless  compact.    The  convention  is  expected  finally  to  contain 
about  25  articles,  the  regulations  probably  aruounting  to  about  40  articles  with 
seventeen  appendices.    All  the  articles  so  far  approvea  by  the  conference  in 
plenary  session  are  general  in  character  and  do  not  contain  controversial  pro- 
visions . . . .  " 
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Section  2 

British  The  Federation  of  British  Industries  is  the  largest  body  of 

Industries  manufacturers  in  the  world,  and  in  recognition  of  its  works  was 
Federation  granted  a  Royal  Charter  of  Incorporation  in  1924.     According  to  ad- 
vices just  received  by  Bankers  Trust  Company  of  Hew  York  from  its 
British  information  service,  during  11  of  its  13  years  of  existence 
the  federation  has  obtained  the  support  of  practically  every  British 
industry,  having  enrolled  at  present  no  fewer  than  2,000  direct  ineii:^~ 
bers  and  some  300  trade  associations.     Through  affiliated  associa- 
tions it  is  in  touch  with  at  least  25, 000  British  manufacturers.  The 
membership  is  limited  to  manufacturers,  producers  or  those  engaged  in 
an  industry  serving  the  needs  of  m.am^f acturers  or  producers.  The 
federation  came  into  existence  to  fill  a  very  definite  want.    It  has 
succeeded  in  reaching  its  pre-^ent  position  not  only  because  it  rep- 
resents a  cooperative  effort  that  is  in  harmony  with  the  trend  of 
modern  development,  but  because  it  has  alvi/ays  sought  to  perform  serv- 
ices of  direct  benefit  to  its  members  individually.     The  different 
industries  are  divided  into  m.ain  groups,  23  in  numoer,  and  these  in 
turn  are  subdivided.     These  groups  and  sub-groups  are  the  basis  of 
the  federation's  extremely  democratic  constitution.    To  faciliti^te 
the  activities  of  the  organization,  which  include  only  commercial  and 
technical  matters,  a  number  of  departments  ivere  formed,  each  in  charge 
of  a  special  staff.     Among  the  departments  are  those  dealing  with 
taxation,  production,   transport,  insurance,  industrial  art  and  films. 

Con-         October  brought  to  light  nothing  calculated  to  disturb  confi- 
dence in  the  business  outlook,   says  the  current  issue  of  the  reviev' 
of  economic  conditions  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York.  "Indus- 
try, to  be  sure,   is  quieter  than  at  this  time  a  year  ago,"  the  review 
says,  ''tod  prospects  are  that  the  current  Quarter  may  not  be  quite 
as  satisfactory  as  the  final  quarter  of  1926.    We  see  no  likelihood, 
however,  of  a  decline  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  seriously  threaten 
the  good  record  thus  far  established  for  1927.    With  improvement  in 
the  agricultui'al  sections  and  no  marked  unemployment  in  the  cities, 
holiday  retail  trade  should  be  in  larger  volume  than  ever  before. 
Measured  by  the  usual  tests,  little  basis  for  pessim.ism  appears.  There 
is  no  inflation  of  prices.    Inventories  are  generally  at  low  levels. 
Industrial  efficiency  is  increasing,  lowering  costs  of  production  and 
thus  maintaining  the  pijirchasing  pov/er  of  the  mass  of  the  people  to 
step  in  ?/ith  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  output.    The  transportation 
system  is  functioning  smoothly.    Labor  supplies  are  ample,  and  the 
relations  between  capital  and  labor  never  were  more  amicable.  Dispar- 
ity between  agricultural  and  nonagricultural  prices  is  being  corrected 
and  farm  prosperity  js  retuirning.    Finally,  monej''  continues  easy  and 
favorable  to  the  emplo^nnent  of  f\inds  for  expansive  purposes...." 

The  Rural  l-Iew-Yorker  for  November  5  says;  "We  continue  to  get 
letters  asking  how  to  combat  the  deadly  chestnut  blight,  from  sections 
of  the  country  where  it  is  just  appearing.    There  is  no  known  reniedy. 
Like  a  fire  it  has  swept  vast  sections  of  the  East.    B\it  in  0£)Be 
localities  many  old  chestnut  stumps  have  sent  up  strong  sprouts  which 
have  either  become  immune  or  because  after  10  or  15  years  there  are 
no  blight  germs  remaining  to  continue  the  disease.     Some  of  these 
sprouts  in  Few  Jersey  and  perhaps  other  States  are  now  bearing  nuts. 
It  may  not  be  too  much  to  hope  that  this  is  a  promise  to  the  next 
generation  of  new  chestnut  plantations  in  the  devastated  area." 


Chestnat 
Blight 


November  4.  1927. 


Cooperation  An  editorial  in  Tarm  and  Ranch  for  October  29  says:  "....Because 

cooperation  is  an  economic  necessity,  forward  "business  and  professional 
men,  and  the  laboring  men  throughout  the  world, forget  that  they  are 
competitors  and  Join  hands  in  an  effort  to  better  the  conditions  of  all 
in  their  line;  all  except  the  farmers.    Farmers,  many  of  them,  are 
just  entering  the  primary  grades  in  the  school  of  cooperation.  Thous- 
ands are  yet  to  be  convinced  that  they  can  not  make  a  success  by  their 
own  individual  efforts.     Such  men  have  no  confidence  in  their  neighbors 
or  in  any  any  other  person  living  either  in  city  or  country.  They 
call  specialists  book  farmers  and  sneer  at  farm  publications.    They  are 
members  of  that  class  of  men  who  swear  that  no  one  can  tell  them  any- 
thing about  farming  because  they  have  worn  out  a  half  a  dozen  farms 
during  the  past  thirty  years." 

06Jm  Borer  An  editorial  in  The  Iowa  Homestead  for  October  27  says:  "tViijrd 

comes  from  Indiana  to  the  effect  that  six  counties  were  infested  with 
the  European  corn  borer  in  the  northeastern  part  of  that  State  last 
year,  while  this  year  16  are  so  infested — rather  startling  evidence  of 
the  rapidity  of  the  spread  of  this  insect  in  spite  of  precautions  taken 
against  its  spread  last  spring.    VJhile  the  borer  has  not  yet  appeared 
in  Iowa,  it  is  well  for  farm.ers  in  this  State  to  be  posted  on  what  it 
is  doing  in  infested  territory ....  Ohio  farmers  are  also  raiich  wrought 
up  over  the  corn  borer  because  it  has  entered  the  State  and  has  done 
considerable  damage  in  Ottawa  County,   one  of  the  northern  counties  of 
that  State  adjoining  lake  Erie.     Over  2,100  farmers  from  28  counties 
in  Ohio  recently  made  a  trip  to  Ottawa  Couat.y  to  see  what  the  borer 
had  been  doing  in  some  of  the  infested  fields. We  do  not  desire  to 
create  a  feeling  of  insecurity  among  our  readers  with  reference  to  the 
.  corn  borer  situation,  but  we  do  wish  to  keep  them  informed  concerning 
the  experiences  farmers  in  infested  territory  are  having  so  that  they 
may  better  understand  what  to  do' -when  the  insect  does  reach  this 
St&te,  which  we  trust  may  not  happen  for  at  least  10  years.    On  the 
other  hand,  no  one  knows  how  soon  it  may  appear 'in  Iowa  and  we  should 
not  be  too  confident  that  we  may  escape  its  ravages  for  that  length 
of  time." 

Cotton  Con-  A  southwide  cotton  conference  to  be  participated  in  by  cotton 

ference       growers  and  others  associated  in  the  cotton  industry  has  been  called 
liy  the  American  Cotton  Association,  J.S.  Wannaxnaker,  president.  It 
is  to  be  held  at  New  Orleans  January  11-12,1928.     Subjects  for  dis- 
cussion include:  First,  creation  of  permanent  financial  machinery  for 
retiring  and  holding  any  large  surplus  of  cotton  under  ownership  of 
the  growers  until  required  for  consmption;  second,  efficient  control 
of  cotton  acreage;  third,  farm  relief  by  southern  cooperative  effort 
instead  of  through  legislative  enactment.  (Mam^facturers  Record,  Nov, 3) 

S^ar  Charles  J.  Welch,  writing  in  Commerce  and  Finance  for  November 

2,  says:  "A  correct  long  distance  forecast  of  the  sugar  market  seems 
to  be  something  utterly  beyond  the  ability  of  the  sugar  trade.  The 
immediate  future  obsesses  it.     On  December  29,  1921,  with  sugar  selling 
at  if^,  who  dreamt  that  fourteen  months  later  the  price  would  be  bh^? 
Or  that  sixteen  months  later,  on  April  25,  1923,  sugar  would  be  selling 
for  6-|(^  a  pound,  an  advance  of  5^?    Certainly  those  who  so  lavishly 
poxored  money  into  Cuba  in  1923  and  1924  had  not  the  remotest  idea  that 
sugar  selling  for  Sf^J  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  ^April,  1923,  would  sell  on 
the  twenty-seventh  of  October,  1925,  at  1  15,;'l6^.    'Ihat  Cuba  is 
seriously  contemplating  limiting  the  1928  crop  to  4,000,000  tons,  of 


! 


if 
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which  no  more  than  3,500,000  be  allof'ed  to  cone  to  the  United 

States,   is  a  fact  that  is  generally  i:no?.n.     If  the  ;narket  continues  as 
masettled  as  it  is  at  present,   it  would  not  surprise  us  to  see  Cuta 
carry  out  some  such  drastic  plan  as  this.     Vihat  effect  this  might  have 
on  the  m.ai'ket  no  one  knoT^.'s,  hut  as  the  various  measures  adopted  hy 
Cuba  already  have  not  "been  as  successful  as  anticipated,  the  sugar 
trade  would  probably  regard  a  decree  of  this  sort  apathetically...'" 

Trade  Tlieories       An  Associated  Press  disp-  tch  October  23  says:  "A  conflict  be- 
tween Eurcpf-an  and  American  trade  theories  is  seen  by  William  J. 
Donovan,  Assistant  to  the  Attorney  General,  who  spo^e  at  Atlantic  City, 
October  28,  before  the  annual  convention  of  the  National  Paint,  Oil  and 
Varnish  Association.     'The  continental  theory  is  that  industrial  com- 
bination is  economically  desirable,'  he  said.     'It  asswnes  the  exist- 
ence of  monopoly,  under  close  governmental  supervision  and  direction, 
with  the  power  to  limit  pro:.uction,  and  allot  territory  and  customers. 
Cur  theory  is  diametrically  opposite.    It  is  based  upon  the  idea  of 
equal  opportunity,  maintenance  of  individual  initiative,  freedom  from 
governmental  regulation,  and  no  pouver  to  control  prices  or  to  allot 
territory,'    Mr,  Donovan  cited  recent  published  reports  v:hich  he  said 
indicated  the  tendency  of  foreign  combinations  to  pass  from  the  looser 
forms  of  trade  agreement  to  combinations  known  as  'trusts,'  which  r/ere 
condemned  and  legislated  against  in  the  United  States  30  years  ago. 
Ee  also  reviewed  the  attitude  of  'those  v;ho  view  our  antitrust  laws 
as  too  restrictive  upon  industry,  as  an  unjust  limitation  upon  the 
functioning  of  commerce,  and  as  a  shackle  uioon  business  development.' 
II 

•  •  • 

Tuberculin  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Stockman  and  Farmer  for  October  22 

Tested  Milk    says;  "Here  is  an  example  v;hich  shows  what  a  certain  organization  is 
doing  for  its  members.    The  market  which  talces  the  millc  produced  in 
that  region  requires  that  the  herds  producing  said  milk  must  be  free 
from  bovine  tuberculosis  as  shown  by  the  tuberculin  test.     It  also  pays 
a  premi-um  of  lO?'  per  100  lbs.  for  milk  which  comes  from  such  herds. 
Moreover  it  offers  a  further  premium  of  40i  per  100  pounds  for 'Grade  A 
milk,  and  of  course  only  tested  herds  are  eligible  to  secure  that  pre- 
mi-om.    What  should  the  dairymen  of  that  region  do  under  such  circum- 
stances?    The  great  majority  of  them  have  answered  that  question.  Ttiey 
have  decided  to  hold  their  excellent  market  by  complying  with  its  re- 
quirements.    The  others  have  decided,  with  tho  aid  of  a  certain 
'protective'  association,  to  refuse  to  compl5'"  with  the  market's  require- 
ments,  so  they  must  sell  on  another  market  which  pays  nearly  a  dollar 
per  100  pounds  less  than  their  natural  market  pays.    How  long  is  it 
going  to  take,  at  such  a  discount,  for  these  'protected'  farmers  to 
lose  the  price  of  all  the  reactors  which  might  have  been  found  in  their 
herds?     About  one  cow  in  twelve  reacted  when  the  herds  of  the  rest  of 
that  county  were  tested  and  retested." 

Wool  Marketing       An  editorial  in  The  Igational  Wool  Grower  for  October  s&ys: 

"Improving  western  methods  of  selling  wool  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of 
jjrogressivism  as  it  is  one  of  holding  our  0T?.n.    Business  customs  have 
changed  altogether  since  the  time  when  it  could  be  said  that  it  v^as 
good  business  for  individual  wool  growers  to  sell  their  clips  at  the 
ranch  or  on  the  street  to  the  speculative  trade.     In  failing  more  gen- 
erally to  change  his  wool  selling  methods,  while  other  lines  have 
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altered,   the  grower  lias  taken  a  lovver  position  than  he  forme3:'"L7  occu- 
pied as  a  business  man.     li  is  tr^ae  that  new  cu^rton^  of  merchandising 
goods  and  of  wool  itself  hav'e  come  into  the  marke  ts  and  that  the  deal- 
er's selling  methods  have  had  to  he  changed  and  perheps  he,-:ome  more 
difficult.    The  old-fashioned  custom  of  the  growers,  hovjever,  has  large^ 
ly  continued  to  cause  them  to  compete  among  themselves  and  put  western 
wool  prices  so  far  belo'.?  real  values  that  speculation  still  is  profit- 
able,,..In  appointing  a  committee  to  work  out  a  better  and  permanent 
plan  of  wool  selling  the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Yi^ool 
Growers  Association  recognised  that  it  is  the  duty  and  opportunity  of 
their  organization  now  to  urge  upon  groT/ers  the  talcing  of  steps  toward 
a  better  and  more  modern  order  of  things  in  wool  selling.     The  propos- 
als of  the  committee  will  be  offered  in  advance  of  the  January  conven- 
tion.   Associations  and  individuals  are  urged  to  study  the  situation 
and  offer  constmctive  suggestions  before  the  convention  to  the  members 
of  the  cominittee  whose  names  were  printed  la.st  month." 


I  ■  Section  3  ' 

t  ^,  MAPXST  Q/JOTATIONS 

Farm  Products      /Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  is  $10.50i 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  $2-$2.25  per  100  pounds  in  • 
eastern  cities;  $1.55-^^1.65  fcO.b.  Prssque  Isle.    Wisconsin  sacked 
Round  ymites  $1.50-$1.70  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $1,37-$1.40  f.o.b. 
?7aupaca.     New  York  and  midwe stern  yellow  onions  fairly  steady  at 
$1.25-$1.75  per  100  pounds  in  cor.suming  centers;  $1. 3£'»$1 » 40 .  f .  o -b. 
New  York  Danish  type  cabbage  slightly  weaker  at  $10-$lo  bulk  per  ton 
in  terminal  markets;  $7-$8  f.o-b,  Rochester.    Eastern  York  apples 
$5,50-$6  per  barrel  in  eastern  cities.    Few  York  Baldwins  $6  in  New 
York  City.    Michigan  Jonathans  $7.50-$8  in  Chicago. 

.  Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:    New  York  48^z^;  Chicago 

46|(#;  Philadelphia  48fe;  Boston  47h . 

Closing  prices  at  Wisconsin  primary  cheese  markets  Nov.  2; 
Twins  26(j*;  Single  Daisies  2St^;  Longhorns  262^;  Square  Prints  27^. 

The  grain  market  ruled  steady  again..  •  December  corn  ad- 

vanced slightly  closing  at  Chicago  at  83^^.    December  oats  &B2(^  and 
rye  at  99^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  13  points,  closing  at  20. 64^*  per  lb.     December  future  con- 
tracts on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  14  points,  closing 
20,7Z<^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  were  down  17 
points,  closing  at  20.92^,  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  liie  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particailarly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Rcsponsibiiiiy,ap[>rovaJ 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  exxM-essly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  roHect  ae«!urately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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TAX  LEGISLATION  The  press  to-daj''  reports  that  v.'hile  witnesses  "before  the 

House  ways  and  means  conmittee  yesterday  were  suggesting  an  over- 
hauling of  the  Nation's  revenue  laws,  President  Coolidge  let  it  be 
known  that  the  $235,000,000  reduction  maxiraum  set  by  the  Treasury  must  be  adhered 
to  in  drafting  the  new  law. 

According  to  the  press,   the  task  of  framing  the  tax-reduction  bill  will  be 
begun  on  Nov.  14,  Chairman  Green  of  the  coriimittee  on  waj'^s  and  means  announced 
yesterday.    Republican  leaders  plan  to  put  the  bill  through  the  House  before  the 
holidays  in  order  that  action  by  the  Senate  on  it  early  in  1928  may  be  assured. 
The  report  says:  "Yesterday's  witnesses  before  the  com-Tiittee  dealt  largely  with 
technical  provisions  of  existing  law..., The  plight  of  Iowa,  with  farm  values  far 
below  normal,  wy.s  discussed  by  C.O.Dayton,  a  public  accountant  of  Washington, 
Iowa. .. .Lifting  of  the  bar  of  the  statute  of  limitations  so  as  to  relieve  owners 
of  agricultural  properties  who  had  sold  farms  and  returned  profits  taxes  to  the 
Government,   only  to  find  themselves  caught  in  the  slimip  which  caused  trouble  in 
Iowa,  was  advocated  by  Mr.  Dayton.     The  plight  in  which  the  people  of  his  State 
found  themselves  following  the  deflation  period  in  1921  was  detailed  to  the  com- 
mittee by  this  witness.     The  values  of  farm  lands  were  made  in  the  majority  of 
cases  between  neighbors,  he  said,  and  not  by  people  engaged  in  the  profession  of 
buying  and  selling  real  estate,  and  the  sales  were,  in  almost  every  case,  made 
with  a  small  cash  payment  and  a  purchase  mortgage  for  the  balance.     In  assessing 
these  sales  at  that  time,   the  Treasury  Department,  he  explained,   treated"  them  as 
though  the  whole  amount  had  been  received  in  cash ....  There  are  1,000  cases  now  in 
Iowa,  totaling  $1,000,000,  for  overpaid  taxes  which  would  be  presented  to  the 
Government  under  Mr .  Dayton' s  proposal. ..." 


WHEAT  FREIGHT  The  New  York  Times  to-day  states  that  in  order  to  place 

TRAIN  NAIviED       credit  where  it  is  due,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  decided  to 

rename  the  freight  train,  which  carries  wheat  and  flour  daily  from 
Buffalo  to  New  York.    Heretofore  this  train  has  been  know.\  in  rail- 
road parlance  as  Biri-14,  but  from  to-day  on  it  will  bear  the  more  significant  and 
illustrative  title  of  "The  Cornucopia." 


ELOOD  AMD  EARTHQ^UAEE    An  editorial  in  Tiie  New  York  Times  to-day  says;  "On  the  same 
day,  tv/enty-five  hundred  miles  apart  in  continental  North  Americg,, 
the  elements  suddenly  ravaged  two  peaceful  surfaces  of  the  earth. 
The  earthquake  shocks  from  Los  Angeles  northward  along  the  Pacific  Coast,  which 
twisted  railroad  rails  and  made  cities  quiver,  were  not  unusual;  but  the  floods  in 
western  New  England  and  central  New  York  were  extraordinary.    Q,uakes  give  no  warn- 
ing; approaching  high  waters  ordinarily  do;  and  yet  the  torrent  which  poured  upon 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Massachusetts  and  New  York  came  as  suddenly  as 
the  tremors  on  the  western  coast.    A- few  days  of  heavy,   stead;/  rains,  and  then  , 
the  "jyhite,   the  Connecticut  and  other  rivers  left  their  banks,  crushed  dams  into 
flinders,  overflowed  fai'ms,  destroyed  life  and  property,  and  inundated  a  rich  re- 
gion, on  v;hich  another  vagary  of  natu-re — a  quick  drop  of  the  thermometer— is  now 
descending  '^ 
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Bankers  find  Prorriotion  and  support  oi  cooperative  marketing  agencies,  agri- 

Farm  Relief    cultuial  colleges,  experimental  stations  and  farm  information  "bu- 
reaus are  the  elements  of  permanent  farm  relief,  according  to  a 
symposium  of  the  opinions  of  700  Illinois  "bankers  compiled  by 
W.M.Givier,  chairman  of  the  State  "bankers'  agricultural  committee.  Ihe 
700  replies  to  a  questionnaire  submitted  to  1,700  "bankers  indicates, 
Mr.  Givler  said,   that  only  22  per  cent  of  the  bankers'  farmer  custom- 
ers are  making  money  from  their  loans,  while  43  per  cent  are  breaking 
even  and  35  per  cent  are  losing  money.     Fifty- three  per  cent  of 
Illinois  farms  are  operated  by  tenants,   the  sui-vey  showed,  and  fevi^er 
than  four  out  of  ten  children  born  on  farms  are  remaining  on  the  farms 
to  advance  the  cause  of  agriculture.     The  banlcers  were  inclined  to 
criticize  the  farmers  for  owning  high  priced  automobiles,  trucks  and 
tractors,  bought  on  deferred  payment  plans.  (Ohio.  Jour,  of  Commerce, 
lTov.3.) 

Cooperatives  An  editorial  in  The  Farmer's  Guide  for  November  5  says:  '''The 

and  BupincBs    failure  of  many  cooperatives  may  be  traced  directly  to  the  idea, 
Methods       prevalent  in  some  circles,   that  there  is  some  magic  in  cooperation  it- 
self that  will  insure  success  v/ithout  the  employment  of  bang-up 
business  methods.    Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.    Here  is 
a  Case  in  point;    A  farmer  member  of  the  purchasing  department  of  a 
county  farm  bureau  asked  the  manager  for  credit  on  a  fertilizer  pur- 
chase.    The  manager  investigated  the  financial  standing  of  the  member, 
and  finding  him  a  poor  risk,  he  properly  refused  to  grant  him  the 
credit  he  asked.     The  member  became  angry,  and  appealed  to  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  farm  bureau  to  take  the  matter  up  with  the  manager. 
The  conversation  between  the  director  and  the  manager  of  the  purchasing 
depantment  was  highly  illuiainating.     'If  this  is  a  cooperative,  why 
aren't  all  mem.bers  treated  alike?',  asked  the  director.  'Simply 
because,'  answered  the  manager,   'all  members  are  not  equally  good  risks.' 
The  director  protested  strongly,  but  the  man  was  not  granted  credit. 
There  is  a  lesson  here  for  all  cooperative  managers  and  members.  Just 
because  an  organization  is  cooperative  does  not  imply  that  it  can  carry 
on  a  business  successfully  with  a  total  disregard  to  fundamental  prin- 
ciples.   Business  is  still  business,  whether  carried  on  by  an  old-line 
company  or  by  a  cooperative." 

Dairying  in  An  editorial  in  Southern  Ag-riculturi st  for  November  1  says: 

South  "Never,  probably,  has  any  movement  taken  such  possession  of  the  agri- 

cultural mind  of  the  South  as  has  dairying  in  the  last  year  and  more. 
The  establishment  of  large  milk  plants  has  opened  up  new  markets  for 
milk  and  its  products.     Delivery  of  milk  has  been  made  easier  and  price 
has  been  boosted  somev/hat .     Tliis  has  com.e  at  a  time  when  there  is  a 
shortage  of  dairy  cattle  in  the  United  States  which  condition  has  made 
this  a  most  favorable  time  for  the  advent  of  this  great  dairy  movement 
in  Dixie.     The  South  is  wonderfully  adapted  to  dairying  and  this  is  no 
transient  movement.     The  milk  plants  have  come  South  to  stay  and  grow. 
The  United  States  and  the  world  require  a  great  amount  of  milk  products 
and  from  now  on  the  South  is  going  to  contribute "a  large  share  of  these. 
It  is  going  to  profit  in  the  business,  and  southern  soils  will  be  built 
up^in  fertility  by  the  keeping  of  cows ....  A  mistake  that  is  likely  to  be 
made,  and  that  i*  being  made  in  some  sections  already,   is  that  interest 
m  dairying  will,  and  in  some  cases  is,   overshadowing  other  lines  of 
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agricultural  activity  that  ohould  be  expanded  rather  than  contracted, 
probably  not  a  county  in  the  South  should  decrease  the  sheep  i:)opula~ 
tion  a  single  heed  to  ir.ake  place  for  more  milk  cows.     The  number  of 
cotvs  should  be  increased  but  not  at  the  expense  of  the  flocks  of  sheep. 
The  parts  of  the  South  that  know  hov.'  to  handle  sheep  should  rather 
increase  their  numbers.     The  beef  cattle  industry  has  a  big  place  in 
the  South,  and  it  is  a  serious  mistai-^e  to  reduce  the  number  or  the 
quality  of  these  animals.     Seme  farmers  should  not  keep  this  class  of 
cattle,  but  others  should  have  more  than  they  do,     Ttie  South  can  pro- 
duce more  beef  at  a  good  profit  year  in  and  year  out.     The  hog  is  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  the  dai'^y  farm,  as  he  is  to  other  farms,  too. 
vl'hat  the  South  needs  is  a  balanced  agricultm^e  'with  a  vastly  more  im- 
portant place  for  daiiying  and  that  should  be  the  aim  of  all." 

Fertilisers  "Indiana  farmers  bought  and  used  last  year,  228,280  tons  of  com- 

in  Indiana  mercial  fertilizer.     Of  this  amount,  146,177  tons  wei'e  high-grade 
mixed  goods  and  15,892  tons  of  mediuni  or  low-grade  fertilizers,  as 
compared  with  127,928  tons  of  high  grade  and  17,989  tons  of  medium  or 
lov/  grade  in  1925.    Tt-.e  tendency  for  the  past  six  years  has  been  tor/ard 
the  use  of  high-grade  mixtures.     There  has  been  a  decided  drop  in  the 
amount  of  rav.-  materials  purchased,   offset  by  an  increase  in  high-grade 
fertilizers.     The  most  popular  formula  in  Indiana  is  the  2-12-6,  of 
which  20,344  tons  were  sold  last  year.     Tests  made  by  the  State  exper- 
iment station'-have  produced  an  abundance  of  evidence  as  to  the  value  of 
commercial  fertilizers.    It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  State  has  been 
more  diligent  than  Indiai.a  in  studying  ways  and  means  of  maintaining 
and  improving  soil  fertility.     As  a  consequence  our  farmers  have  in- 
formation backed  by  actual  field  tests  to  guide  them  in  their  selection 
of  commercial  plant  foods  for  varioas  soil  types  and  particular  crops. 
Further,  the  law  of  the  State  assists  them  in  buying  fertilizers  in- 
telligently ....  "(Farmer  '  s  Guide,  riov.  5.) 

Freight  Rates         An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  Wovem.ber  2  says; 
on  Farm        "A?ain  the  Farm  Implement  Nev/s  of  Chicago  rushes  to  the  defense  of  the 
Machines      farmers  from  the  danger  of  an  increase  in  ?/estern  freight  rates  on  farm 
im.plements.     That  journal  'finds  it  difficult  to  discuss  the  attitude 
of  the  railroads  in  temperate  language, '  but  restrains  its  indignation 
to  this  extent;   'In  view  of  agriciiltura' s  need  of  additional  improvement 
in  conditions  affecting  the  storead  between  cost  and  price,   one  surely 
is  Warranted  in  hoping,  at  least,  that  no  rate-controlling  bod,;  will 
permit  the  carriers,  most  of  ••.•hich  are  basking  in  the  sunlight  of  pros- 
perity,  to  stay  the  farmer ^s  progress  toward  that  same  objective  by 
increasing  the  cost  of  his  indispensable  machines.'     If  the  railroads 
of  the  West  are  so  shortsighted  as  to  attempt  to  injure  the  farmer, 
even  their  stockholders  must  share  this  pious  hope  that  the  Comiaerce 
Commission  will  stay  them  from  mischief.     The  coninission  has  of  late 
undertaken  to  observe  the  spirit  of  the  Hoch-Smith  resolution  by  more 
or  less  adjTisting  rates  in  accord  with  the  comparative  prosperity  of 
the  industry  affected.    As  yet  such  adjustm.ents  have  been  only  downward, 
though  it  should  be  possible  to  hope  that  it  realizes  the  necessity  of 
acting  also  in  the  other  direction  if  the  net  revenues  of  the  carriers 
a"^e  not  to  be  steadily  whittled  away.    ^/iTnile  farmers  must  pay  trans- 
portation charges  on  farm  implements,   it  is  not  quite  inevitable  that 
an  iiici'ease  in  rates  thereon,   should  the  oommissioa  find  existing  rates 
to  be  out  of  line  with -the  general  rate  level,  must  make  a  net  addition 
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to  the  farmer's  operating  cost.     Some  part  of  a  rate  increase  might  "be 
atsorhed  by  the  manu.f acturer e  as  the  result  of  conpetition.  Some 
of  the  western  carriers,  hut  not  most  of  them,  are  fbasking  in  the 
sunlight  of  prosperity.'     Some,   though  probably  not  all,  of  the  makers 
of  farm  machinery  enjoy  the  same  genial  v/armth.     Is  it  not  just  possi- 
ble that  they  may  see  it  to  be  their  ov/n  ultimate  good  to  make  such 
slight  revisions  in  the  selling  prices  of  their  wares  as  would  offset 
any  freight  rate  advance  the  commission  is  likely  to  allow?..." 

National  Income      In  an  editorial  on  the  report  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  on 
national  income  and  living  standards, (quoted  in  part  in  Daily  Digest 
for  Nov.  3}    The  New  York  Times  of  Nov.  4         says;  "...-Laet  year's 
national  income,  distributed  among  the  population  gainfully  employed, 
would  show  per  capita  earnings  of  $2,2l0.     This  supplies  a  fair  approx- 
imation to  the  correct  picture  of  family  income  and  welfare  in  the 
United  States,     In  discussions  of  family  budgets  as  related  to  wages 
there  was  a  tendency,  and  it  has  not  entirely  disappeared,  to  maice  the 
family  income  synonymous  with  the  income  of  the  head  of  the  family. 
The  'minimum'  budget  for  a  family  under  the  American  standard  of  living 
was  regularly  contrasted  with  the  earnings  of  the  husband  and  father 
in  the  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania  or  in  a  r/hite-collar  job  in  NeTAr  York. 
The  error  consists  in  overlooking  the  simple  fact  that  the  American 
family  comprises  more  than  one  person  gainfully  employed.     In  1920, 
reckoning  at  4.5  members  to  a  household,  there  were  about  25,000,000 
families  in  the  United  States.    In  the  same  year  the  number  of  persons 
gainfully  employed  was  42,000,000.     In  other  words,  every  family  would 
have  one  and  three-fifths  income  earners.     Assuming  that  sonBfhing  like 
the  same  condition  prevailed  in  1926  when  the  average  earnings  per 
person  gainfully  employed  was  $2,210,  it  7/ould  suggest  a  family  income 
of  more  than  $3,500.    Tliis  touches,  if  not  actually  attains,   the  ideal 
family  budget  based  on  the  American  standard  of  living.     It  is  obvious- 
ly a  standard  that  may  be  described  as  the  highest  in  history.     It  is 
impressively  higher  than  anything  Europe  can  show,  but  one  simple  con- 
sideration must  be  kept  in  mind  when  we  say  that  in  1924  our  national 
income  was  more  than  three  times  the  income  of  the  British  people.  It 
was:  but  our  national  inco!;;e  had  to  be  distributed  among  two  and  a  half 
times  as  many  people  as  in  Great  Britain.     This  still  leaves  us  with 
a  handsome  margin  of  wonderful  well-being." 

Tuberculosis  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  October  .22  says; 

Eradication    "Those  who  have  followed  closely  our  editorial  expressions  on  the 
subject  of  testing  cattle  for  tuberculosis  know  that  we  have,  from 
the  first,  approved  it  as  being  the  best  known  method  of  eliminating 
diseased  cattle  from  herds.    No  one  claims  that  it  is  100  per  ceaat 
efficient,  but  no  better  method  is  known,  and  until  there  is  a  more 
certain  test  provided  the  present  test  should  be  used  in  the  endeavor 
to  eliminate  diseased  cattle  from  the  meat  and  milk  producing  animals. 
...But  whether  or  not  the  test  is  fully  efficient,  and  whether  or  not 
there  is  serious  danger  of  transmitting  tuberculosis  to  human  beings, 
the  consuming  public  is  more  and  more  demanding  that  ifc.s  milk  be  from 
healthy,   tested  Cattle  and  is  elimin-iting,  by  legislation  and  by  re- 
fusal to  buy,  the  milk  from  untested  herds...." 

World  Population    An  editorial  in  Modern  Miller  for  October  29  says:   "The  recent 
and  Food      conference  on  the  subject  of  population  and  food  of  the  principal 

countries  of  the  ';7orld  vj&b  of  more  than  passing  interest  to  millers. 
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as  they  are  vitally  interested  in  supplying  the  most  important  food 
product  of  a  large  percentafje  of  the  people  in  the  civilised  ivorid. 
Although  the  impression  prevails  that  production  of  wheat  at  times  ex- 
ceeds requirement s,   tliere  are  no  indications  of  overproduction,  even 
with  a  steadily  declining  birth  rate  in  some  European  countries,  7vhere 
more  flour  is  consumed  per  capita  than  anyv-uher6.  else.    England  depends 
entirely  upon  outside  sources  for  food,  although  expressing  alarm  at 
falling  off  in  the  birth  rate.    France  and  Germany,  although  more  self- 
sustaining,  must  get  some  food  from  other  countries,  but  the  birth  rate 
also  has  declined  since  the  war.     Italy  is  worrying  about  excess  pop- 
ulation and  T;hat  sliall  be  done  about  it,  and  does  not  produce  as  much 
food  as  it  consumes.    Only  Russia  in  Eui'ope  and  the  nations  of  the 
American  continents  and  ir.strali  7;ell  as  the  South  African  Repub- 

lic, are  free  of  pressure  of  overpopulation  and  shortage  of  food  or 
ability  to  produce  it.    Japan  complains  of  pressure  of  growing  popula- 
tion for  which  she  is  unable  to  find  areas  to  7i/hich  they  can  go  or 
places  wnere  food  can  be  produced  to  sustain  the  people.     China  and 
India  have  large  excess  population,  but  have  endured  that  condition  for 
many  years  and  adjusted  themselves  to  it  through  a  lor/  standard  of 
living.    The  soliition  of  the  food  problem,  as  far  as  the  future  is  con- 
cerned, seems  to  be  largely  a  matter  of  transportation,  as  there  still 
are  large  productive  areas  in  widely  separated  countries  that  can  be 
put  under  cult i'-at ion,  which  could  produce  enough  food  to  supply  the 
shortage  in  more  densely  populated  countries...." 


Section  3 
MARKET  Q,UOTATIONS 
Farm  Products         Nov,  4;     Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  is  $10.40. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  $2.15-$2.25  per  100  pounds 
in  a  few  cities;  $1.55-$1.65  f.o.b.  presque  Isle.    Wisconsin  sacked 
Round  ^Qaites  $1.50-$1.70  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  mostly  $1.40  f.o.b. 
Waupaca,    New  York  Tanish  type  cabbage  in  terminal  markets  $6-$12  bulk 
per  ton  $7-$8  f.o.b.  Rochester,    New  York  and  midv.estern  yellow  onions 
$1.25-$1.65  sacked  per    100  pounds  in  cons^aming  centers;  $1.25--$1.40 
f.o.b.    New  York  Baldwin  apples  $l,75-$2.25  per  bushel  basket  in 
New  York  City;  $1.80-$1.85  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Michigan  Jonathans  $7.50- 
$8  per  bai^rel  in  Chicago. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:    New  York  48(^;  Chicago  46|ij^; 
Philadelphia  49^;  Boston  ^7^4 . 

Closing  prices  at  Wisconsin  primary  cheese  markets  Nov  3; 
Single  Daisies  26^;  Longhorns  26?(j5 . 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in '10  designated  markets 
advanced  6  points,  closing  at  20.705^  per  lb.     December  future  con- 
tracts on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  7  points,  closing  at 
20.80(^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  were  urchaneed  at 
20. 92.;^. 

December  corn  At  Chicago  82|^!,   oats  at  the  market  48i^?  and  rye 
98  5/8(^ .  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Scon.) 
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Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
refiected  in  tSie  press  on  matters  affecting  tigricultare,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapprove!,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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I'lEW  ENGLA'^ID  A  Boston  dispatch  to-day  Esys:  "Witho-ut  stopping  to  estimat 

FLOOD  CONDITIONS    property  losses,  s-arvivors  ol  flood- swept  northern  Uev.-  England 
cities  and  to'?"ns  were  occvipied  yesterday  with  caring  for  the  liv- 
ing.   The  death  list  stood  at  about  1^5,  with  additions  lihely  as 
the  losses  are  more  definitely  compiled.    Property  damage  at  the  moment  defies 
estimates.    It  is  known  that  the  final  account  in.'-';  will  reach  a  total  of  many 
millions  of  dollars.     The  flood  has  spent  its'iif  in  the  sactions  first  striken 
by  the  mad  waters,  hut  a  score  of  towns  left  partially  destroyed  face  a  prospect 
of  being  cnt  off  from  rail  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  country  for  many 
days. ..." 

The  Associated  Press  to-cay  reports  from  7y'ashington;  "'Vith  flood  waters 
still  devastating  New  England  disti'icts,  the  machinery  of  Congress  will  be  set 
in  motion  to-day  in  an  effort  to  provide  a  Nation-wide  policy  for  flood  control. 
Actual  work  will  get  under  way  at  the  Capitol  v^ith  a  meeting  of  the  House  flood 
control  committee,  at  which  the  chaixTnan,  Hepresentative  Hei..!  of  Illinois,  will 
outline  briefly  the  work  to  be  done...." 


PICKARD  ON  PAEM  An  article  in  T^.e  V^ashington  Post  yesterday  on  Sam  Pickard 

RADIO  as  .Fe(Jeral  Radio  Commissioner  says;  "Because  of  his  vast  experienc 

along  agricultural  lines,  .  naturally  the  farm  field  will  have  con- 
siderable attention  from  the  new  comiaissioner ,    Mr.  Pickard 's 
interest  lies  with  those  rural  listeners  who  are  nov/  depending  to  a  large  extent 
upon  the  radio  not  only  for  entertainment  but  in  their  business. ...  It  is  in  the 
more  isolated  sections  that  Pickard  plans  to  delve  into  interference  problems  in 
an  endeavor  to  make  their  radio  service  of  the  greatest  value.     'I  do  not  want  to 
make  a  lot  of  promises,'  Mr.  Pickard  continued,  'but  I  do  feel  we  are  just  gettin, 
around  to  the  place  where  we  o'vve  it  to  this  grfeat  crowd  to  make  radio  mean  as 
much  as  possible  to  them.    After  all,  the  agricultural  listaners  represent  about 
one-fourth  of  all  the  listeners,  about  50  per  cent  of  the  enthusiast:,  and  in  fact 
are  the  most  loyal  and  responsive  audience  the  radio  has.    They  are  not  out  to 
the  movies  as  a  rule  but  at  hone  lending  an  e.^r  to  the  old  radio.    You  can  always 
count  on  those  folks  to  be  there  listening.    That  is  a  fact  that  many  program 
directors  are  prone  to  forgot.    They  are  a  long  Way    off  but  nevertheless  they 
are  human  beings  and  real  folkei"" 


POOD  WASTE  A  Chicago  dispatch  to-day  says:  "Housewives  ox  the  United 

States  Tiaste  $700,000,000  in  foodstuffs  annually,   it  was  shewn  in 
a  survey  completed  by  A. J.Authenrieth  of  the  Middle  West  Uiiilities 
Company,  which  was  made  public  yesterday.    Mr.  Authenrieth  is  vice  president  in 
charge  of  the  ice  engineering  for  the  company.    His  figures  showed  that  each  fam- 
ily wasted  about  10  cents  worth  of  food  daily  by  spoilage,  or  arx  equivalent  of 
$35  annually.    This  waste  was  not  due  to  carelessness,  but  rather  to  a  want  of 
proper  refrigerating  facilities,  he  oaid.     'Only  55  per  cent  of  the  23,750,000 
American  homes  have  refrigerators,  and  but  20  per  cent  of  them  use  ice  the  year 
around, '  Mr ,  Authenrieth  found. ..." 
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Section  2 

That  the  protective  tariff  policy  supplemented  by  the  Stierrasn 
Anti-Tr^j-st  lav  wculd  Si;fet:;uard  the  American  chemical  industry  against 
the  looming  trade  v;ar  of  European  countries,  under  the  leadership  of 
Germany  throuf-^h  zY.e  international  cprcel,  7;as  declared  oy  Dr.  Charles 
H.  lierty,  adviser  of  the  Chemical  Foundation,  in  an  address  before  the 
Salesmen's  Association  of  the  itaierican  Chemical  Industry  of  the  Ma- 
chinery Club  at  ll&i'r  York  Hov.  4.  (Press'  ilov.  5.) 

Flood  Devas-  In  an  editorial  on  the  floods  in  Hew  England  and  central  New 

tation         York,  The  IJe^v  York  Times  for  November  5  says:       . -Corapared  with  the 
gigantic  deluge  Vvhich  flov/ed  slowly  down  the  great  southern  rivers 
last  spring  and  turned  whole  States  into  lagoons,  the  eastern  flood 
is  small  and  presents  no  particular  problem  for  engineers  and  Congress- 
men to  debate.     It  seems  to  have  been  a  fre.aii  of  natm-e,  especially  so 
in  that  it  arrived  at  an  ■'jnusual  season.    The  southern  floods  come  in 
the  spring  and  the  middle  of  winter,  the  spring  overflow  being  partic- 
ularly destructive  because  it  arrests  planting  and  limits  the  crop  bj/ 
which  the  population  lives.    But  though  the  East  had  harvested,  and 
tine  life  and  orojoerty  damage  there  is  small  in  com.parison,  and  thougli 
it  will  probably  not  be  long  before  the  rivers  slip  back  into  their 
beds,  iTew  England  Congressmen  will  go  to  V.'ashington  for  the  session 
with  a  better  appreciation  of  what  their  southern  fellow-citizens  go 
through  tv/ice  a  year." 


European 
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Government  in        'Theodore  M.  K;:appen,  ivriting  in  The  Maga^tine  of  ifell  Street  for 
Business      IToveraber  5,   says:  "Tne  out^:t'rnai-;g  ch:^r:-cteristic  of  the  present  period 
of  prosperit;/  is  that  it  has  been  rationally  produced  and  maintained 
to  a  far  greater  degree  than  in  any  former  period  of  industrial  well- 
being.    Mind  has  been  put  into  business  to  a  greater  degree  than  ever  , 
before.    Business  is  cord-acted  more  by  thought  and  lens  by  habit  and 
instinct  than  it  was  a  decade  ago.    Even  more  significant  is  the  trend 
of  political  government  toward,  economic  leadership  in  the  direction 
of  inculcating  the  application  of  mind  in  pri'vate  business.     An  admin- 
istration whose  initial  slogan  was:   'Eeep  Government  out  of  business!' 
has  in  one  sense  put  Government  farther  into  business  than  was  dreamed 
of  in  1921,     This  informal  coalition  of  political  government  and 
business  government  has  been  an  important,   if  not  the  most  important, 
factor  in  our  prosperity.    The  Coolidge  administration  has  recognized 
that  economics  is  the  chief  concern  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  shcild,  therefore,  be  the  chief  concern  of  the  Federal  Government. 
...'The  present  admanistration,  from  the  President  himself  to  the  chiefs 
of  administrative  divisions  of  the  departments,  not  forgetting  Congress, 
has  consulted  the  best  minds  of  business  at  every  conjuncture.  Gov- 
ernment has  steaaily  learned  from,  b^-'siness  hcxv  it  can  help  business, 
and  business  has  learned  much  in  economics  as  well  as  morals  from  its 
association  7irith  Government . .  . 


Land  Bank  A  Ilev/  York  dispatch  November  4  says:  "The  joint  stock  land  banJ.s 

Outlook       may  be  said  to  have  turned  the  corner,  and  the  outlook  for  the  future 
of  these  institutions  is  good,  according  to  John  F.  Barry,  investment 
barilcer,  who  attended  a  conference  in  Washington  between  the  presidents 
of  the  joint  stock  land  bariks  and  the  members  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Board.     'The  xThole  atmosphere  of  the  conference  was  encouraging,  ' 
Mr.  Barry  stated,    'and  close  cooperation  between  the  joint  stock  land 
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"banks  and  the  farm  loan  bui'ea,u  uiay  confidently  be  looked  for  in  the 
future.'    Th.e  consensus  at  the  conference  was  that  a  marked  improvemen 
has  been  made  since  Eugene  Mej^er  became  farm  loan  commissioner  and  the 
exsjninations  of  the  banks  are  now  much  more  rigid  and  follo^v  the  gen- 
eral lines  of  national  banlc  examinations  as  made  by  the  Gomptroller  of 
the  Currency," 

Muskrats  in  A  total  of  64,000  acres  of  marsh  lands  in  Louisiana  has  been 

Louisiana    purchased  by  the  Mt .  Forest  I^n-  Farms  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  for  raising 
muskrats.     It  is  understood  that  the  company  will  manufacture  pelts 
into  fur  garments  in  this  State,  and  that  it  may  p-orchase  1,000,000 
acres  additional.    Canals  are  being  diog  thro-ogh  a,  part  of  the  holdings 
and  dykes  thrown  up  against  tidal  overflow.     These  are  also  expected 
to  conserve  moisture  in  dry  spells  and  to  assure  a  supply  of  grass  on 
which  m.uskrats  feed.    (Manufacturers  Hecord,  ITov.  3.) 

National  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  November  5  says: 

Income         "A  real  public  service  is  rendered  by  the  Journal  of  Commerce  in  an 
editorial  protest  against  the  national  income  figij.res  officially  put 
out  at  Washington.    Being  a  great  and  free  country  we  m,ay  call  our  in- 
come anj'-thing  we  choose.    At  least  we  are  rich  enough  to  afford  oior- 
selves  some  meas'ore  of  self-deception. ..  .The  Journal  of  Commerce  says; 
'The  $90,000,000,000  which  is  said  to  represent"  the  present  income  of 
the  American  people  is  represented  as  the  joint  income  of  117,000,000 
persons,  a  figure  which  would  make  the  average  income  of  each  person 
about  $770.    P.eckoning  the  usual  nmber  of  five  persons  to  a  family  it 
would  appear  that  the  average  American  family  has  an  income  of  about 
$3,850,  an  obviously  absurd  figure,  even  if  correct,  since  (as  incom.e 
tax  statements  show)  the  mruber  of  persons  receiving  any  such  income 
is  a  small  one.     AS  the  income  of  those  who  receive  the  larger  retui'ns 
is  given  to  them  in  money  or  credit  and  nev«r  is  (or  can  be)  realized 
by  them  in  goods  such  estimates  afford  only  an  utterly  distorted  ac- 
count of  what  is  actually  going  on  in  the  United  States.'    If  we  were 
to  take  a  justifiable  economic  measure  for  income,  instead  of  merely 
drinking  toasts  to  our  noble  selves,  an  estimate  of  the  actual  goods 
produced  would  take  the  wind  out  of  the  Washington  figures.    Wliat  is 
there  meant  hy  income?    What  is  the  income  of  a  m.aidservant  receiving 
a  thousand  dollars  a  year,  but  with  no  expenses  except  for  clothes? 
It  v/ould  be  possible  to  devise  three  different  farm  incomes  as,  for 
instance,  the  net  cash  return  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  that  and  the 
cost  of  living,  estimated  on  the  value  of  farm  products  consumed,  or 
something  still  more  complicated,  according  to  the  financial  situation 
of  the  farmer.     In  estimating  income  for  tax,   the  British  tax  com- 
missioners, where  the  farmer  says  he  has  no  cash  income,  make  an  es- 
timate based  upon  treble  the  rental  of  his  farm.     How  would  that  work 
in  with  the  Washington  idea?     It  may  also  be  submitted,  with  respect, 
that  the  Government  department  is  ennmerating  several  kinds  of  income, 
not  really  identical  or  capable  of  any  useful  average.     In  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  days  the  Department  of  labor  invented  a  fictitious 
family  of  five  and  stipulated  for  a  minimum  income  of  $2,500  a  year. 
As  the  New  York  Times  correctly  points  out,  our  25,000,000  families 
must  have  an  average  of  one  and  three-fifths  income  earners,  and  are 
credited  with  an  impossible  average.    Private  estimates  vary  widely, 
but  all  of  them  are  below  the  official  figures.    What  seems  tolerably 
clear  is  that  income  in  large  amount  is  being  counted  twice  over." 


natural  David  &oula,  in  "Ths  cf  V^all  Strett  for  Uoveml:er  5, 

Kesmirce      T,vriteR  on  "Tne  Sccnonii-  P.iodle  of  the  iXv    -    "."i,'hy  are  I'.o^^A  of  the 
Inius-        Uat-ural  Be  source  Industries  in  Trou'cle  V.hile  Manuf  act^u-ing  ^Dntorpris'^iS 
tries  and    Prosper,"    Ee  says  in  part:   "j*.ai  ama:;in;j  feature  of  oui'  c-.UTjnt  high 
Manufac-      level  of  prosperity,  and  one  v.bich  has  not  received  the  amount  of  a.t- 
tures  tention  7;hich  it    deserves,  has  been  the  i'^iirro  of  .nary  of  our  v:;.Of.-t 

fundamental  industries  to  participate  in  it  to  a  satisf  act  or;-  ertert . 
In  some  fields,  s\ich  as  a^'ricul tnre ,  poor  ecoi.oraic  conditions  have  re^'- 
^sulted  in  prices  insufficient  to  ruaint^.in  a  reascnahlf-^  inargin  oi' 
profit;  in  rome,   liice  the  lumber  and  coal  industries,  underlying  mal- 
adjastment  has  been  reflected  in  a  decrease  In  pro-lr.ction;  in  still 
others,  sach  as  oil  and  at  tii-^es  ce-'t  -ir  of  vhe  ron-f crrons  metals, 
lovv  prices  have  been  accompanied  by  absolute  or  relative  overproduct  j  on. 
thus  reducing  prof its .. .Apparently  the  further  an  industry  gets  a^ey 
from  Mother  Nature,   the  more      of-vperoup.  it  is  in  times  of  general 
-  economic  well-'^eing  ...A  r:  sirg  standard  of  living  does  not,  hov.ever, 
necessarily  mean  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  production  of  rav/ 
materials ....  We  can  sum  up  by  saying  that  the  excess  buying  po-zer  of 
onv  prosperous  perioas  goes  into  the  purchase  of  larger  ciuantities  of 
labor  in  the  goods  7/hich  r/e  buy,  rather  than  inTic  the  purchase  of 
'correspondingly  larger  quantities  of  rar,  mL-t^ndal.    A  rich  mian  can  not 
eat  much  more  bread  than  a  poor  man,   nor  r^ear  o^^t  more  shoe  leather, 
but  he  can  sleep  :n  a.  bed  rhich  is  artistically  cax'ved  ana  decorated 
by  highly-skilled  craftsm.en,   in  preference  to  a  factory-made  metal  bed, 
and  ride  in  a  Bolls-hoyce  instead  of  a  Ford.     In  prosperous  times, 
when  our  tendency  is  to  expanu  our  ijurchasing  power,  perhaps  even 
faster  than  our  incom.e,  we  therefore  buj'-  micre  labor  and  proportionately 
less  raiv  m.aterial,  per  dollar  ox  purchase.     This  advantage  wliich  the 
highiy-manuf actui'ed  proruct  hps  over  t?-^.e  raw  material  is  further  ac- 
centuated by  the  cnormors  diiferr^nce  between  their  respective  selling 
methods.    Tl-e  tjn^ical  manufactured  product  has  an  individuality,  a 
name,  or  trade-mark,  on  jvhich  thousands  or  millions  of  dollars  are 
spent  in  advertising  and  merchandising  effort.    A  man  v.lio  wants  a 
Steinway  and  is  ?on.'inced  that  it  is  the  nartijular  make  of  piauo 
which  meets  his  requirements  ^ill  not  ~e  ind"'iced  to  buy  .a  oiano  of 
another  make,  entirely  apart  from  the  que,?tion  of  merit,  without  the 
expendit-ur-e  of  an  enormous  amount  of  persuasion  and  smiles  effort 
■-vhich,  in  many  cases,  will  be  fruitless-     In  the  extractive  industries, 
those  which  obtain  raw  materials  straight  from  the  earth,  the  situ:>- 
tion  is  entirely  different.     Jories'  IIo.l  hard  -vh.eat  is  as  good  as 
Brown's  T'hea.t  of  the  sam.e  grade,  and  .vhen  tne  f^-'c  shiuments  come  to 
market  they  may  oe  mixed  in  the  same  batch  without  anyone  kaowing  or 
caring  a  bit.     Similarly  v/ith  most  metals,  fuels,  and  other  ra.^ 
products — the  differences  are  general,  relating  to  the  particular  kind 
of  cotton,  copper,  petroleun  or  v.-hatever  the  product  is,  but  not  to  the 
individual  proaucer... 

Wool  Market  'The  Coirarerrial  3\Tlietin  (Boston)  for  :''Tcvemb^r  5  s?ys'   "The  wool 

market,  on  the  ":v:iiole,  nas  pas:;ed  through  a  rath.;r  c!ui.7t  -'eek,  r/ith 
only  a  moderate  business,  being  done.    Prices  ha.. e  been  f  ally  sar- taj ned, 
hop.ever,  and  the  tendency  of  the  market  is  against  th.;  b,.jyer.  Hrther 
more  in''ui-'\y  is  noted  for  the  finer  -.vools.    fte  foreign  maric?  ts  arc 
strengthening,  dne  .apparently  to  the  heavier  bayi:>-^;  for  ''English  account 
in  all  primary  markets.     Stocks  of  -.vool  a:*'e.  in  "ery  s'''all  coii.pnsc  in 
Bradford,  according  to  latest  advices.  Ihe  manu'actux'ing  outlook  is 
distinctly  healthy,   though  buj'-ing  of  goods  at  the  mom.ont  seems  rather 
slow," 
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Farm  Prodncts         Per  the  we«k  ondi.d  ITov .  5:     3ntter  mai'3re:R  V7t^r^5  uasettlaci  dnring 
the  wee'",    ly-ch •^ise s  QUj^te  I'lr^eiy  ccrixined  to  'or.ro  neres'^io:^  e  s.,  and 
receives  "rere  ia  rr.ost  msT^crnces  rilling  sellers,    prices,  nc^'C"  or, 
showed  no  ..iat3rial  chaa'^e  .     Storage  n.ovc.nent  ccnlini-.es  f'lirly  h^r-v-' ~ 
General  opinion  is  that  fa3.1  rtroduction  vvill  l.e  i-e?.vy.     Closing  whole- 
sale prices  of  92  scnz'.e  batter;  He.v  York  4b^ ;  Chicago  46-|f ;  Philrlel-- 
phia  49^3-  Boston  47tc- . 

Cheebe  markets;     Fiarther  decline?  occurrjci  or  Wisconsin  cheese 
boards,  IridsY,  TTov .  4,  and  pvicor  or  all  rtyles  oxfex-pd  vero  reduced 
more  than  Is  cents.     Thesa  recv.ctions  ai'e  exoccttd  to  apply  to  next 
week's  business,    dolepale  prices  at  Wisconsin  priniary  markets  hov.4, 
'Single  Daisies  25^^;  Longhorns  26|(^ . 

Top  .^n-ice  on  hog:?  at  Chic -go  was  $10.10.     Compared  with  a  "/eek 
ago  a  iTievger  supply  of  choice  fed  steers  and  yearlings  hold  steacy, 
inLetveei-  grades  sl-Jiiiped  50.;^  to  .?1.    Wertern  and  nati/e  g7:-ascerF  a^vi 
stockers  and  feeders  were  strong  "to  25^^  higher,   ~he  stocK  and  dulls 
ful]y  steady,  vealers  $1  to  $1.50  lor, er.    Pat  laii.bs  closed         to  25(^ 
higher,   sheep  strong,  feeding  la/n  . s  25^  loTver . 

/Jh'Olesale  prices  on  fresh  western  dre-3sei  neat 3  at  Fevr  York 
were  stecdy  on  good  grade  steer  beef  and  audtcn,  $3  lower  on  \"eal, 
steadj^  tc  i'ljl  lower  on  lamb,  $-j  to  $4  loir-er  on  light  pork  loins  and 
$2.50  to  $3  lov/er  on  haavy  loirs. 

Potato  rnarkets  gen-;:'aliy  lim.    Laine  sacked  Green  Mot-.ntains 
$3.15-$3.25  per  IOC  oounds  in  c-asuern  cities.     •lortliern  sacked  Round 
Whites  $1.40-|lo70  cnrlnt  sal'-s  in  Chicago;  ^1, 3^-31.40  f.o.b.  he'? 
York  Danish  type  cadhago  nearly  ste.jdy  at  ^lO'-^Vo  bu]k  p.3r  ton  in 
terminal  n^arkets;  £7-i3  f.o»b.  Pocheeter.     Onions  unsettled,     jev,  lurk 
and  midveetern  yello-,.  varieties  sold,  ao  $i.25~$1.65  sackec"'  per  100 
pounds  in  "Orswiing  cente~'o;  $3  .oC-^lLodC  x.o.b.     Aprles,  firm,  \'7est 
Virginia  Yorks  $6  per  barrel  in  Her/  York  City.    LicLigan  Jonathans 
$7.50-$3  in  Chicago. 

Average  price  01  Mi'C^dling  spot  cotton  in  10  aesignateo.  '':iar''':ets 
advanced  47  points  for  the  week,   cljsing  .xt  'lO.St'ci  per  lb.  jjeceirber 
future  contracts  on  the  He;;  York  Oocton  5)::char^j  ad^'ancsd  55  points, 
closing  at  20.82-^,   and  on  the  Pev/  Orleans  Coc'^'on  P^change  thry  r-ere 
up  45  points,  closing  at  21<r . 

The  "^-heat  markec  was  firin^^u-  nni  price=^  advanced.     Ihe  corn 
market  v/as  also  firiner  r-ith  v?heat  ancL  PcceL.o'ir  corn  clos''a  at  Chicago 
at  SZi-'t .     Becei.^ber  oats  closed  at  4^.i^  anl  rece:  iber  vje  at  99-l/8-.<. 
(Prepared  by  j3u.  of  l^gr .  Scon.) 

Industrials  and       Avei'sge  clcsir?  cvice      lie  v.  5,  Pov„  4,  Ho^.  5,  1935 

Railroads  20  Inrec trials  188 .4?'  187.49  153.88 

30  P.R.stncx-R  153,00  156.12  118.95 

(.?ali  St.  o''-~ur,,  TTo7.  7.)  - 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aBpects.  Rcspnnsii>iliJ y,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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THE  T.A?:IF?         Hie  press  to-day  report?  that  the  French  Governnent  i?as 

askei  in  a  note  lispatcheil  to  Paris  by  the  Strte  Eepartraent  last 
night  to  T^aive  its  request  for  coruplete  and  iivunediate  removal  of 
countervailing  duties  imposed  on  irench  goods  by  the  Treasury  I:ep9.rtnent .  The 
report    says;  '-It  is  understood  thgt  once  irance  has  restored  her  schedules  to 
former  levels  the  American  countt'rvt.ilina;  du'iies  can  and  will  be  removed." 


BISCUIT  IViERGER  A  New  York  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  plans  for  a  merger 

of  eifirht  large  Middle  .western  biscuit  companies,  with  the  United 
Biscuit  Co.  as  the  n-'xcleus,  were  announced  yestei'd.3y  in  a  letter 
from       7.  Iviaclellan,  president,  to  stockh-olders  of  the  latter  concern.  The 
combination  is  being  effected  through  the  formation  of  a  ne;.'  company,   to  be  called 
the  United  Biscuit  Co.  of  ^nerica;    T>ae  merger  involves  the  United  Biscuit  Co., 
St.  Louis;  Sawyer  Biscuit  Co.,  Chicago,   ana  il^skecide  Biscuit  Co.,  of  Toledo,  all 
subsidiaries  of  the  United  Biscuit  Co.;  the  Streitman  Biscuit  Co.,  Cincinnati; 
the  Jelber  Biscuit  Co . ,  Col":!mbus,  Ohio;  the  blanches  ttr-  Biscuit  Co.,   Siou3C  Balls, 
S.  Dak.;  the  Manchester  Biscuit  Co,,  jY-.rgo,  !T.r?.k.,  and  the  Merchants  Biscuit  Co., 
of  Denver.     Tiie  Chicego  Carton  Co.,  manufacturer  of  contai.ners,  also  is  to  be 
taken  over.     The  transaction  rill  be  financed  by  isfu<^nce  by  the  ne;v  company  of 
$4,000,000  of  6  per  cent  debentiire  bonds,  $3,000,000  of  7  per  cent  c-onralative  con- 
vertible preferred  and    325,000  shares  of  coi-'S-on  stock. 


IJEW  EhGLAND  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  Boston  says:  "I'.Iany 

PLOOD  COi'^BIS'IOiTS    agencies  lending  a  helping  hand  in  f ].ood~dairiaged  Ner;  England, 

with  Vermont  towns  the  chief  objective,  have  t-'ox-nevx  from,  rescue  to 
relief.    Efforts  to  feed  and  clothe  the  sufferers  bore  fruit  yes- 
terday, as  those  on  tne  outside  seeking  to  help  thie  victims  fought  against  many 
obstacles. ... 'The  worst  seems  to  have  been  told  in  the  nuniber  of  dead  axud  the 
total  Was  not  expected  to  ejrceed  150.    Propert;^  damage,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
likely  to  exceed  earlier  estimates  r?nd  the  t,csm  of  reconstruction  will  be  long 
drawn  out  and  formidable.    Relief  work  was  greatly  im.peded  by  cold  weather  and 
snow  in  Verm.ont 


PLOOD  COITTP.OL  The  press  to-day  s-^ys:  ''The  machinery  of  Congress  to  devise 

URGSB  OIT  COITGPlESS    means  of  controlling  floods,  particularly  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  was  set  in  motion  yesterday  with  the  opening  of  hearings 
by  the  House  flood-control  comm.ittee.    Before  approximately  1,000 
persons,  representing  the  Chicago  flood  conference.  Chairman  Eeid,  of  Illinois, 
reviewed  the  various  phases  of  the  problem.,  emohasizing  that  its  solution  was  a 
national  question  of  prim.ary  importance  ...  .Hcpre sentative  Reid  declared  that  the 
'problem,  of  flood  control  will  not  be  solved  by  following  any  single  theory  or 
for.m  of  defensive  x.-orks,  '  and  added;   'I  believe  that  a  combination  of  the  best  an-- 
most  practical  elements  of  the  various  plans  that  ha".'e  been  suggtsted  will  be 
found  worthy  of  incorporation  in  a  x^'ailey-wide  national  plan.'...-'' 
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Agricultural  The  Bureau  Farmer  for  Kovember,  writing  on  The  Romance  of 

Motion         Sleepy  Valley,  a  motion  picture  produced  under  the  direction  of  the 
Pictures      American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,   says:   "In  maicing  the  pictore  a  cast 
of  more  than  300  individual  actors  was  used.     Of  unique  interest^  ie 
the  appearance  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  one  scene  of  the 
picture.    In  fact,   the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Governiiient  in  Wash- 
ington enahles  the  American  Farm  Bui^eau  Federation  in  'Tlie  Romance  of 
Sleepy  Valley'   to  present  sone  scenes  that  have  never  "before  heen 
incliided  in  a  motion  picture  film.    1o  those  with  a  statistical  tui'n 
of  mind,   it  will  "be  interesting  to  know  that  in  making  this  film  mere 
than  96,000  separate,  individual  pictures  were  taken;  that  the  com- 
bined lengths  cf  the  50  prints  of  the  film  that  have  "been  made,  placed 
end  to  end,  would  stretch  for  sixty  miles.     It  r.-ouid  also  be  inter- 
esting to  knot'-  that  when  filming  certain  scenes  that  were  made  in 
Washington,  D.C.,   the  United  States  Governjnent  cooperated  even  to  the 
extent  of  closing  off  a  section  of  famous  Pennsylvania  Avenue  so  that 
a  scene  might  be  uninterruptedly  film.ed,..." 

Agricultural  An  editorial  in  Southern  Cultivator  and  Farming  for  ITovember  1 

Outlook  In  says:  "Taken  as  a  whole,  the  agricultural  outlook  is  encouraging. 
South  vVhile  returns  are  still  low,  the  fanner  is  getting  more  for  his 

products  than  he  did  last  year,  and  is  in  better  shape  than  at  E.ny  t: 
since  1920,  because  he  is  beginning  to  put  farming  on  a  business  bcs^sis- . 
In  the  South  the  farmer  has  more  cash  crops  this  year,   that  are  bring- 
ing fair  prices — more  feed  and  soil- improving  crops,  and  better  live- 
stock.   He  is  laying  a  foundation  for  successful  fanning"  through  di- 
versification*   He  will  reap  fair  re^/ards  for  his  labor,  not  only  in 
irniTiediate  returns  for  the  year's  work,  but  in  increased  production  in 
years  to  come  that  good  cultural  mxethods  and  good  business  methods 
assure.     Increased  acre  yields  and  the  use  of  efficient  equipm.ent  are 
cutting  costs  of  production.     The  business  farmer  is  raising  food,  fee.' 
and  Cash  crops,  as  well  as  livestock,  at  less  expense  than  vvas  in- 
curred under  old  methods  of  mining  soils  and  preparing  and  cultivating 
and  harvesting  crops  with  crude  im.piements  and  machinery.     And  his 
markets — they  are  growing  with  the  progress  of  industrial  and  general 
business  development  and  with  the  raovement  of  inefficient  fai'mers  and 
of  farm  labor  to  cities  and  towns.    Better  farming  more  than  supplies 
the  increasing  demiands,  and  the  great  need  is  for  more  orderly  market- 
ing, which  will  come  in  time  v:ith  such  cooperation  as  will  enable  as- 
sociations to  manage  the  sale  of  products  in  the  way  sales  would  be 
made  by  one  man  if  he  could  own  the  bulk  of  arjy  principal  crop...." 

Egg  Record  "ITie  British  Colimibia  egg-laying  contest  for  1925-26  resulted 

in  some  startling  perfonnances  which  are  described  in  the  latest  re-^ 
port  of  the  Agassiz  Experimental  Farm.     There  were  460  birds  in  the 
contest  and  they  laid  105,226  eggs  during  the  year,  or  an  average  of 
231  eggs  per  bird,  a  world's  record.     Several  other  world's  records 
were  made  both  for  pen  production  and  by  individual  birds.    One  pen 
of  10  hens  laid  2,946  eggs  or  an  average  of  294-  eggs  per  bird.    A  wh.ite 
Leghorn  hen  laid  252  eggs  in  364  days,  and  a  Barred  Rock  hen  laid  323 
eggs  averaging  28  ounces  per  dozen,  thus  scoring  409  points,  also  a 
world's  record.    Thirty-six  birds  laid  over  300  eggs  each...."  (Jour, 
of  Agric.  and  Hort.  (Q,uebec)  Nov,  1.) 
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McGcrmick 
on  Farm 
Ir.dustry 


An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Faraer  for  iJovem"ber  5  says:  "A 
few  people  have  recognized  one  of  the  funaa^ental  Qiiestions  affecting 
farm  conditions  and  7;hich  helped  to  bring  on  the  ^depression'  of  the 
last  fexY  years.     It  is  that  zhe  advencement  Tvhich  farmers  have  made 
in  productive  methods  the  past  fevir  years,  and  especially  during  the 
war,  has  enabled  fev/er  people  to  produce  the  food  necessities  of  the 
race.     Ihe  number  of  farmers  ^'e  had  tv^enty,  and  even  ten,  ye^rs  ago, 
is  not  needed  to  produce  enough  food  products.     The  lo?;  prices  result- 
ing from  having  more  than  enough  are  forcing  many  out  of  the  business 
into  other  li.nes.     It  is  nothing  more  than  the  T?7orhing  of  an  economic 
law  that  a  large  n^'oincer  of  farm  people  are  leaving  the  farm.  Cyrus 
'^cCormick,  Jr.,  in  an  address  the  other  day,  gave  voice  to  the  follor;- 
ing:   '»Ve  need  look  no  further  than  in  the  direction  of  coldly  scien- 
tific economic  law  to  confin'a  the  forecast  of  better  tines  ahead  fcr 
the  farmer.    Population  all  over  the  vjorld  is  balanced  as  bet.-een 
m'ban  and  rural  Ji'^ellers  not  mei^ely  for  the  sase  of  convenience  or  on 
account  of  preference,  bur  because  cf  the  actual  facto  of  the  str-iiggle 
for  existence.    It  is  net  only  manifestly  unfair  but  in  the  long  run 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  one  great  portion  of  the  comm.unity  to 
be  at  an  economic  disadvantage  as  compared  '^•ith  other  portions.  If 
continued  disparity  of  farm  income  mahes  rijral  life  too  unprofitable 
many  country  dwellers  v/ill  ultimately  m-ove  to  the  city,  and  thus, 
particularly  if  volumie  of  production  be  xuaintained  by  those  vAio  remai-- 
the  cash  farm  income  fund  will  be  apportioned  eventually  on  a  basis  cf 
better  profit  for  the  individual.^  " 


Northwest  The  Magazine  of  V>all  Street  for  Ivovem.ber  5  says:   "In  the  grow- 

Situation    ing  disquietude  ever  the  business  situation,   tbe  striking  improvement 
of  conditions  in  the  Northwest  has  generally  been  disregarded.  Crop 
production  in  this  section  has  been  ccrsiderably  greater  tiian  in  recei 
yeers  at  fair  prices,  and  results  are  reflected  in  better  trade  all 
around.     Hie  banks  are  in  greatlj-  improved  situation.    Ta'cak  institu- 
tions have  been  eliminated  to  a  large  extent  and  the  stronger  ones 
have  been  enabled  to  prosper  through  growing  ability  on  the  part  of 
farmers  to  liq-ij.idate  their  debts.    Business  sentiment,  of  course,  is 
cheerful..    7/hile,   owing  to  the  lat^  start  this  year,  carriers  will 
probably  not  turn  in  earnings  in  excerif  of  192o,  neverthele^js  their 
longer-ian*:e  outlook  is  better  thasi  in  a  ntsmber  of  years.  Incidental- 
ly, the  securities  of  the  horthwest  roads  have  not  reflected  to  any 
great  degree  t>ie  improvement  in  their  present  position  and  outlook." 


OTgani 
Leader 
in  Bri 


zation  An  editorial  in  Country  Life  (London)  for  October  22  sa^'-s:  "It 

ship  is  apparent  from  the  reports  of  farmers-  meetings  in  different  parts 
tain  of  the  country  and  from,  private  cpir.ions  expressed  by  thoughtful  and 
competent  observers  that  the  import i.nce  oi   sound  leadership  is  still 
not  realized  by  the  ag.fridlt-'iral  comni'initj- .     viewed  fi'omi  this  stand-- 
point,   the  growth  and  development  of  the  national  Farmers-  Union 
IcoiCLd  at  one  time  as  thot;gh  it  had  in  it  the  seeds  of  much  that  wa-s 
fcr  the  good  of  agricultui-e  as  a  whole ....  Having  biiilt  up  an  organ- 
rion,   it  is  the  avtj  of  these  who  are  placed  in  its  respo:' 


Oif'.ces  to  conco'i.idate  the  grcund 
its  position  impregnable.     It  is,  howe 


h-io  I'een  gained  and  to  malce 
exceedingly  difficult  to 


please  everybody,  and  the  experience  of  all  bodies  is  that  there  are 
occasions  when  a  line  of  independence  hss  to  be  tai^en  by  those  who  ar 
entrusted  with  executive  authority.    This  m.easm'e  of  independence, 


I 


10  p.' 
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however,  nust  necessarily  he  kept  v/ithin  bounds,  .^nd  it  certainly  does 
apTDsar  from  recent  events  that  the  agricultural  coni^rnmit;-  is  suffering 
from  an  obsession,  on  the  part  of  the  so-called  farmers'  leaders,  that 
it  is  only  necessai'y  to  harp  on  difficulties  long  enough  to  gain  first 
public  sjiQpathy  and  then  all  you 'vant .     '^fien  public  attention  was 
first  oi  all  directed  to  the  present  agricult^aral  siLuaoion  a  consid- 
erable degree  of  concern  was  discernible.     To-day,  iiov;3ver,  rhere 
seems  to  be  a  growing  feeling  that  if  as  much  skill  and  energy  had 
been  displayed  in  attempting  to  form.ulate  constructive  proposals  for 
the  regenera-cion  of  the  industry  as  rxave  been  expended  in  endeavoring 
to  force  the  hand  of  the  Government  on  the  'Question  of  protection, 
the  farmers  would  be  much  nearer  the  solution  of  existing  problems. 
As  it  is,  "the  National  S'armers'  Union  leaders  are  in  danger  of  losing 
public  s^mipathy,  and  by  their  insistence  ujion  a  line  of  action  vrhicn 
is  contrary  to  the  judgment  of  the  miajority  of  the  electors  in  this 
co'ontry  they  have  tended  to  antagonize  many  who  v/ould  gladly  have  oeen 
their  friends .... 

Tobacco  A  Lexington,  Ky.,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  November  4  states 

Marketing    that  m.ore  than  200,000,000  pounds  more  of  tobacco  will  be  sola  at 

puolic  auction  in  eight  States  this  season  than  last,   it  '.vas  estimated 
ITovember  2  following  decision  of  the  directors  ox  the  Brrley  -robaccn 
Growers'  Cooperative  Association  to  dispose  of  members'^  crops  for  tlii,. 
i  year.    The  ruling  mieans  that  millions  of  pounds  will        sold  lefore 

i  the  holiday  period  and  many  millions  of  dollars  in  'cuick  money'  will 

^'  be  distributed  to  the  pool  m.emberp  in  Kentuck^^  Ohio,  Tennessee, 

Missouri,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Indiana  and  parts  of  ilorth  Carolina, 
I  it  was  said.     'Ihe  pool  crops  will  come  into  conflict  with  a'actions 

1;  disposing  of  the  great  m.ass  of  tobacco  which  will  be  sold  on  the  so- 

P  called  independent  market. 

Tractor  Use  An  editorial  in  'The  Price  Current-Grain  Reporter  for  October  2S 

says:  "In  our  October  13  revie?-  or   business  and  trade  conditions  we 
referred  briefly  zc  ohe  development  cf  the  tractor-combine  method  of 
producing  wheat;  and  we  gave  some  figures  showing  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  use  of  these  tv,o  machines  in  the  State  of  Zansas.  Farther 
evidence  of  the  growth  of  m.achine  m.ethods  is  supplied  by  some  figures 
made  public  at  the  recent  convention  of  the  IJaticnal  Association  of 
Farm  Equipment  Manxjf acturers  and  while  these  figiu^es  m^ay  prove  dis- 
quieting to  those  who  feel  that  the  farmer  should  use  horses,  they  un- 
questionably show  the  trend  of  events,  not  only  upon  Arcerican  farms 
but  jlsc  upon  those  in  many  other  pai"ts  cf  the  "^orld.     These  figures 
are  to  the  efiect  that  1S26  was  a  recora  year  in  the  production  of 
tractors,  vyfth  a  total  of  170,000  mamaf ac -ured.     T-'xe  use  cf  horses 
upon  the  farm;  londoubtedly  has  numerous  advani:3ges.     Tne  same  thing  is 
true  with  respect  to  the  use  of  tractors,   so  that  nc  universal  rule 
can  be  laid  down  as  to  which  m.ethcd  is  the  better.     The  problem,  is  one 
to  be  solved  by  the  indiviauai  farmer  and  we  do  not  believe  propaganda 
based  on  altruistic  motives  will  be  of  much  avail. — ^ 

An  editorial  in  The  Wisconsin  Agriculturist  for  October  29 
says:  "On  many  occasions  we  have  fully  exijslained  the  reasons  for 
Wisconsin's  proisperity  and  the  thrifty  condition  of  her  larraers,  oT^ting 
to  the  fact  that  more  than  half  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  milk  leaves 
the  farms  of  the  State  every  day  i:i  the  year.    ITow  comes  the  opinion 
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of  an  unbiased  authority  in  the  person  of  Janes  O'Donnell  Bennett,  the 
well  l:nor;n  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  f/ho  has  been  tourir^g 
Wisconsin,  gathering  facts  for  his  paper.    Mr.  Bennett  recently  T:rote 
to  the  Tribune  as  follows:   'They  surely  farn.  v;ith  intelligence  in 
Wisconsin.  They  don't  plant  one  crop  and  then  sit  down  and  wait  for  it 
to  come  true.     'They  ai'e  busy  all  the  tirne  viizh  their  small  grains, 
their  dairies,   their  peas,  tobacco,  hogs,  poultry  and  eggs-     They  are 
contrivers  and  experimenters-     'They  are  true  to  all  the  proverbs  of 
thrift  and  caution,  always  having  more  than  one  string  to  their  bow 
and  never  putting  all  their  eggs  in  one  basket.  Ti-e  result  is  a  fanning 
popiilation  that  is  facing  the  prospect  of  early  frost  without  panic, 
and  happy  over  the  certainty  of  plenty  of  feed  for  the  cattle.  With 
its  diversified  fai'ming  interests,  Wisconsin  is  always  lightly  touched 
by  depression  which  elsewhere  vi.-ould  mean  disaster.    Those  se^ai-aionthly 
and  monthly  checks  for  dairy  products  are  xvonderful  steadier s  when 
other  crops  go  wrong.      Milk  is  briniring  within  a  cent  or  two  of  two 
dollars  per  hundredweight.    And  the  situation  is  bulwarked  by  the 
enormous  fact  of  high  prices  for  rr.ilk  in  a  State  where  railk  last  year 
provided  47  per  cent  of  all  gross  farm  income.     In  1925  vTisconsin 
farmers  realized  $193,500,000  from  railk  sales  alone. ^ 


Section  3 

MAEKST  -QUOTATIONS 

Fa^in  Products         Nov.  9:     Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  is  $10.35  or  dti  less  than 
a  week  ago.    Beef  steers  were  mostly  steady  while  heifers  showed  some 
wealaiess.     Cows  advanced  moderately.    Vealers  and  heav;;-  calves  v/ere 
lower.     Stockers  and  feeders  and  fpt  lambs  showed  price  improvement, 
sheep  were  steady  and  feeding  iambs  declined.    'Wnolesale  prices  on 
fresh  w/e stern  dressed  meats  at  !Tew  York  were  steady  on  good  grade  steer 
beef  and  lamb,  $1  lower  on  veal,  $1  higher  on  mutton,  $1  to  $2  lower 
on  light  pork  loins  and  $2  lower  on  hea^'y  loins. 

Unfavorable  weather  in  the  Corn  Belt  strengthened  the  corn 
m-arket  and  prices  closed  about  1;*  higher  in  the  futures  market.  Oats 
were  also  firmer  but  wheat  and  rye  were  practically  unchanged.  December 
wheat  closed  at  Chicago  at  $1.26  3/8,  at  Minneapolis  $1.23t,  and  at 
Kansas  City  $1.21  7/8.     December  corn  closed  at  Chicago  at  8^t^(p  and 
December  oats  at  48  7/8^.    Becemoer  rye  closed  at  93$. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
#as  unchanged  at  20.695?  per  lb,     Becem-ber  future  contracts  on  the  ZJew. 
York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  1  point,  closing  at  20.83(p,  and  on  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  E3:change  advanced  5  points,  closing  at  21. 05;^. 

Closing  wholesale  prices  of  32  score  butter;  ITew  York  48^(^; 
Chicago  46f:55;  Philadelphia  49|,f;  Boston  43-^. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  steady  at  $2~..^2.25  per  100 
pounds  in  the  Sast;  mostly  $1.55  f.o.b.  presque  Isle,  northern 
sacked  Eound  Tlhites  slightly  higher  at  $1.50-$1^75  carlot  sales  in 
Chicago;  $1.30-$1.50  f.o.b.     Apples  unsettled.    Eastern  Yorks  $5  per 
barrel  in  New  York  City.    Michigan  Jonathans  $7.50-^8.00  per  barrel 
in  Chicago.     Onions  irregular.  New  York  and  midwe stern  sacked  yellows 
eold  at  $1.25-$1,75  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers;  $1.35-$l-40 
f.o.b,  Virginia  yellow  sT?:-eet  potatoes  oOf  higher  in  New  York;  other 
markets  irregular  ranging  S1.25-$2  per  barrel  in  the  East.  Tennessee 
Nancy  Kails  $l-$i.l5  per  bushel  hamper  in  the  Middle  West.  New  York 
Danish  tirpe  Cabbage  tending  higher  at  $B--$i6  bulk  per  ton  in  eastern 
.cities;  mostly  $8  f.o.b.  E.ochester.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  tiie  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  alTectinga^ricuitare,  particularSy  in  its  econoniic  aspec  ts,  Rcsponsiisiiily,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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THE  PR3SIDS1TT  President  Coolid.ge  is  -onderstood  to  "be  giving  serious  con~ 

AilD  FMi  HS.LIEF    sideration  to  a  iaxm  relief  plan  ^.fbich  wo-ald  be  a  far  cry  fron 

the  idea  of  tai^ifi  for  revemze  onl",   in  that  tariff  revemies  would 
in  part  be  given  to  th :  A-iericp.n  farner  in  cor.2pensation  for  his 
surplus  crops,  according  to  Covlii.h   .v.„',;,c ron,  ft i ting  in  The  Washington  Post  to- 
day.   He  says  further:  "It  is  the  so-called  debentiijre  TJl'sn  that  is  understood  to 
have  gained  favor  ■with  him.    Ee  is  reported,  in  fact,   to  have  told  one  raan  r/ith 
whom  he  has  discussed  the  situation  recently  that  he  saw  no  objection  to  it  —  . 
Under  the  debentm'e  plan  tl;e  f aimer  would  be  given  a  certificate  for  his  output 
sold  in  the  world  market,  calling  for  the  difterence  betTixen  the  domestic  price 
=nd  the  F.^orld  level  price  plus  the  tariff.     Ihen  he  could  sell  these  certificates 
to  brokers  or  importers  who  in  ivjrn  could  use  thein  in  the  payraent  of  customs  on 
goods  the 3^  iraport.     It  would  therefore  mean  that  the  tariff  which  the  farmer  now 
contends  :7orks  against  him  wou.ld  be  used  for  the  double  purpose  of  not  only  pro- 
tecting lr:erican  industry,  but  at  the  same  time  compensating  him  for  his  s^orplti.s 
crops...." 


VERIiiONT  FLOOD  A  Boston  dispatch  to-day  says "Vermont  yesterday  started 

RELIEF  on  a  definite  program  of  rebuilding  its  homes,  industries  and  high- 

ways, ruined  by  the  ilo'^d  waters  of  its  rivers.    TJliile  outside 
agencies  continued  their  work  of  relieving  the  sufierirgs  of  7,500 
persons  in  the  vallej-s  of  the  north  with  food,  fuel,   clothing  and  medicine,  the 
first  steps  toward  State-':"ido  rehabilitation  went  forward.    Unable  to  assemble  a 
special  ses.^^ion  of  the  Legislature  at  this  time  because  of  washed  out  roads  and 
bridges  all  over  the  State,  Govornor  John  E.  ^veeks  found  him^self  temporarily- 
halted  by  lack  of  money.     Instead,  he  announced  his  intention  of  appealir^g  to  banlrs 
and  m.en  of  wealth  in  the  State  to  undei-write  a  $500,000  loan  to  the  3ta>;e  on  their 
own  responsibility.    Indications  last  night  were  that  this  money  would  all  be  used 
for  bridge  and  road  construction  almost  immediately.     Despite  losses  of  more  than 
$5,000,000,  and  with  m:any  of  its  industries  bankrupt,  Montpelier  talked  of  a 
special  bond  issue.,...". 


I:T^EivKA5I0i^IAl  TRiiDE      A  Geneva  disi^a^cx:  to-day  reports  that  the  United  States, 
RELATIOITS  represented  by  H-iogh  L.  V.'ilson,   Araerican  Minister  to  Svitserland, 

has  net  signed  the  contention  for  the  abolition  of  prohibitions 
and  restrictions  on  exportation  and  importation,  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  internation.-l  conference.    ITineteen  other  countries  signed  the 
Convention  yesterdaTv'.    I,'r .  ."ilson  e^rplained  that  before  reaching  a.  final  decision 
regarding  signature,   the  text  of  the  convention  would  be  submitted  to  the  various 
branches  of  the  United  States  Goveriiment.  Ihe  report  states  that  among  the  most 
important  prohibitions  maintained  are  those  preventing  im.portation  of  dyestuffs 
into  Great  Britain  and  Japan,  and  preventing  the  exportation  of  scrap  iron  from. 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  Belgium,  Aastri^,  Hungary,  Rouniania  and  Czechoslovakia, 
and  the  exportation  of  helium  gas,  iised  by  dirigibles,  from  the  United  States,  and 
iron  ores  and  corn  from,  Italy. 
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Agricult^aral  The  Field  (Lcndcn)  for  Octocer  27  sars:   "TLerv  is  now  on  -ie- 

History       at  the  British  Miiseu.7i  an  exaibition  ox  'manuscripts         ^.rivitec  booics^ 
in  SritiBh  illnctrating  tne  hi  story  of  agricult^ii-e  froiu  the  e£r..i33t  deys  of  ^vnicu 
Muse-cm         records  are  available.     3iis  has  beea  arrang'ei  for  the  benefit  of  tne 

delegates  to  the  J.uperial  Agric-ol a^xal  Research  Conference  One  of 

the  earliest  e:<Iiiblts  is  the  lunerery  papy-t--S  of  a  royal  scribe  who 
lived  m  Trebes,  in  Uprer  Egypt,  dur-ing  the  fifteenth  cent-jry  E.G.  The 
p^ar-pcse  of  the  lon^?  roll  of  papyrus  was  to  inshore  for  the  dead  man  a 
satisfactory  state  of  existence  in  the  next  world,  and  the  vigrette  en 
this  particular  sheet  shop/s  tne  scribe  occupying  himself  -n?ith  agri- 
cultural p-orsui^s — the  basis  of  life  in  Egypt  throughout  history — in  ■ 
the  Elysiln  T'ields  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians.     Another  papyrus  of  the 
second  centm'y  A.D.  records  the  annual  lease  of  tro  arouras  of  land  at 
a  rent  of  80  drachnes,  the  lessee  to  eo77  and  ^lant  the  land  with  what- 
ever crops  he  chooses  except  woad  or  coriander.     Theie  crops  were 
evidently  regard.ed  as  too  exhausting  for  the  land,     if  any  part  of  the 
land  remained  unwatercd  the  lesses  was  to  be  allowed  a  rebate  off  the 
next  year's  rent.. -Other  papyri  are  fpra  accounts,  recording  the  hire 
of  oxen  and  donkeys,  payments  made  to  sieves  for  weeding  flax,  etc. 
There  are  also  exariiples  of  the  retrms  which  all  owners  of  livestock 
were  required  to  make  each  year  for  the  purpose  of  taxation.  Mediaeval 
and  modern  laanuscripts  complete  a  most  interesting  reviev.'  of  agri- 
culture througn  the  ages." 

Peef  Grading  An  editorial  in  Tlie  ITor'-\7est  Parmer  (Cpnaca)  for  i^Tover.ber  5 

in  Canada    says:  "Ways  and  means  whereby  beef  may  be  graded  have  been  discussed 
at  several  points  in  Western  Canada  where  the  committee  that  is  deal- 
ing with  the  Quest: on  met  delegates  representing  the  producers,  con— 
suxners,  reta:  iers  and  packers.     Generally  .;pe j.ki-.:^;'  there  is  a  desire 
on  the  pa5:t  of  all  parties  joncerned  particul;i3"ly  a.-:  applying  to  pro- 
ducers and  consum.ers  to  have  a  derinit-   standard  set  for  at  least  two 
top  grades  of  dressed  beef.     On  the  other  hand  it  is  reported  that 
certain  retailers  or  butchers  consider  that  the  grading  of  beef  would 
raise  the  price  to  the  consTimer  but  would  not  benefit  the  producer  in 
any  way.     If  that  is  the  case,   tnen  the  only  :er.:j.ea  to  profit  from 
grading  would  be  the  packers  and  retail'-rs.    Legxth.xate  profits  are 
due  both  the  packers  and  the  retailers  for  the  parts  thej/  play  in  dis- 
tributing dressed  meats  but  unless  the  producer  will  be  ber.efited  in 
some  way  and  the  constunor  has  seme  guarantee  of  getting  an  edible  piece 
of  beef  when  such  is  desirec  at  a  fair  price  the  project  will  not  have 
any  beneficial  effect  on  the  beef  cattle  inaustry  as  a  whoD.e  so  far 

as  we  can  see  Tow  is  a  good  tjme  to  get  such  a  project  ■'onderway. 

The  pinch  of  lor  cattle  prices  is  beginiiiiig  to  be  forgotten  sc  that 
stock  men  are  in  a  frarne  of  mind  to  consider  their  enterprise  from  a 
purely  business  standpoint ... -practically  all  other  farm  -oroducts  are 
now  being  graded  so  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  -vhy  the  grading 
of  beef  should  not  to  commenced  aft=;r  the  m.acter  has  been  thoroughly 
looked  into  and  the  best  plsn  decided  upon." 

British  The  Field  (London)  for  October  27  reports  t"--at  at  a  recent  m.eet- 

Agriculture    ing  of  the  Council  of  i;gricult^are  for  England  ■''after  B:A:ipathet ic 
reference  to  the  bad  ha:-.'v8st  v/hich  British  farmers  rave  eicperienced 
this  year,  Mr.  Guinness  (Minister  of  Agriculture)  remarked  upon  the 
good  prospects  of  the  sugar  beet  industry.     B-.e  C-overrjr.-ent  subsid:/  on 
home  sugar  production  is  nov/  on  a  decreasing  scale,  bit  still  fresh 
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enterprise  is  being  attracted  and  at  the  present  time  no  less  than 
six  new  fadtory  schemes  are  under  consideration.    Foot  and  mouth 
disease  has  been  kept  well  under  control  this  year,  though  this 
autumn  there  have,  unfortunately,  been  outbreaks  in  North  London  ana 
in  West  Somerset  After  the  Minister's  statement  the  council  con- 
sidered a  resolution,  proposed  by  Sir  Francis  Acland,  suggesting^ the 
preparation  of  a  report  on  various  aspects  of  the  marketing  problem. 
After  some  discussion  it  was  decided  to  adopt  this  proposal,  and  no 
doubt  the  Council  of  Agriculture  nill  be  able  to  afford  valuable  sup- 
port to  those  who  are  pressing  for  the  adoption  of  better  business 

methods  in  the  marketing  of  farm  produce  Lord  Strachie  proposed  that 

the  council  should  ask  the  Government  to  rem.ove  altogether  the  burden 
of  rates  from  agricultural  land,  but  in  this  matter,  too,  the  co\ancil 
decided  that  it  would  not  be  justified  in  pressing  for  the  expenditure 
of  further  funds  from  the  national  ExcheC[uer." 

Building  in  There  exist  in  France  no  less  than  1,177  organizations  whose 

Prance         aim  it  is  to  promote  the  building  of  cheap  homes,  according  to  a  report 
received  from  the  French  information  service  of  the  Bankers  Trust 
Company  of  Hew  York.    A  great  effort  has  been  made  in  that  direction 
since  the  armistice,  when  the  number  of  buildings  destroyed  during 
the  war  was  foxrnd  to  total  893,792,  of  which  856,864  were  homes  and 
farm  buildings,  17,616  public  edifices  and  9,333  industrial  establish- 
ments employing  a  minimtim  of  ten  v/orkmen.    On  January'"  1,1925,  508,319 
buildings  had  been  rebuilt,  of  which  490»669  were  dwelling  houses  and 
farm  buildings,  9,484  public  edifices  and  8,166  industrial  estahlisli- 
ments.     These  figures  do  not  include  either  wooden  or  temporarily  re- 
paired buildings. 

Economics  L.  C.  Marshall  of  the  University  of  Chicago  has  compiled,  under 

Teaching      the  title  '^Offerings  in  Economics  in  1925-26,"  a  set  of  work  tahula- 
tions  and  presents  them  in  The  Journal  of  Political  Economy  for 
October.    By  way  of  introduction,  he  says:  "At  a  conference  on  the 
teaching  of  economics  held  at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1911  a  cont- 
mittee  made  a  report  on  ''The  Teaching  of  Economics  in  the  United 
States^  as  of    1910-11.    One  of  the  sections  of  that  report  dealt  with 
the  amount  of  instruction  in  economics  in  the  co"antry,  the  distribu- 
tion of  this  instruction  among  sarious  subjects,  and  its  distribution 
in  territorial  or  geographical  areas.    This  present  paper  portrays 
these  same  particulars  as  of  1925-26— fifteen  years  having  gone  by. 
In  addition  it  examines  the  offerings  in  economics  in  varying  types  of 
institutions.    The  data  vrere  gathered  from  the  official  catalogues  of 
American  colleges  and  universities,  392  institutions  being  represented 
in  the  1910-11  tabulations  and  571  in  those  for    1925-26,     Table  I, 
Distribution  of  Work  in  Economics  by  States,  Geographical  Divisions, 
and  Subjects,  1910-11,  and  Table  II,  Distribution  of  Work  in  Economics 
by  ^tates,  Geographical  Divisions,  and  Subjects,  1925-26,  present  the 
total  figtires." 


1? 


oreign  Trade         toerican  exports  to  all  parts  of  the  world  continued  to  make 
gains  during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  with  Europe  still  holding 
first  place  as  the  chief  market  for  American  products,  according  to  a 
review  on  our  world  trade  recently  issued  by  the  foreign  commerce  de- 
partment of  the  Chamber  of  Comirerce  of  the  United  States.     At  the  same 
time  American  imports  from  every  part  of  the  globe  declined. 
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Hoover  On  Eased,  on  preiant  rs.il  costs  and  the  infl^jerice  oi  the  P,anar.a 

liiicP/j  7/ater~    Caral  on  coast  sliii-pi.ns,  Chicago  has  ino^.ed  336  certs  aA-vsy  fron? 
^av;^  San  Francisco,  vihile  ITew  York  lias  mo'^ed  £24  csnts  closer,  accordir.s  to 

Secretary  Hoover,  in  the  current  nuT.oer  of  The  Magazine  of  lusiness. 
"Picking  the  cheapest  route  in  every  instance,  vja  ha'^'^e  fourd  that, 
whereas  before  the  war  a  ton  oi  staple  goods  cost  1,P04  cents  to  aa:".p 
froni  IToT  York  to  San  Francisco,  now,  via  the  Panar-a  Canal,   it  costs 
only  1,630  cents,"  said  the  Secretary.     "On  the  other  hand,  Chicago, 
which  was  2,610  cents  a^gy  on  this  sor.ie  ton  of  goods  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  "before  the  war,  is  2,946  ceuts  aw^iy  to~day.     Chicago  has  raoved 
£94  cents  awty  from  the  markets  of  Sot:th  Auierica  and  froni  cui'  o'/m 
Atlantic  se^sooard  and  the  sair.e  ratio  applies  pretty  well  throughout  thr 
Middle  West.'  :Tow,   in  pushing  those  markets  fiorther  away,  it  has  made 
it  more  :;ostly  to  get  to  market  and  to  "bring  in  raw  materials  and 
merchandise  from  the  outside.     Ihe  efiect  is  not  confined  to  the  farm- 
er.   It  is  Dcund  to  force  certi.in  types  of  Liidle  Western  industrial 
.enterorices  to  move  to  the  seaooa.'d.     Tl;is  leads  in  the  wrong  directioii 
economically.     It  tends  to  establish  m.anuf acturing  nearer  the  Coast 
and  further  from  the  heart  of  agriculture,   to  the  disadvantage  of  "both 
industry  and  agriculture,  and  of  the  ultimate  consuiner  of  farm  stuffs 
and  manufacturered  products.    It  is  a  pretty  serious  trend  when  you 
look  ahead."    Mr.  Hoover  points  out  that  facilities  must  oe  provided 
to  handle  at  least  double  the  railway  traffic  that  is  handled  to-day 
tefcre  another  twentr^-f ive  years  has  elapsed.    He  points  out  that  the 
problem  of  terminals  is  a  serious,  one,  greatly  aggravated  "by  the  in- 
crease in  land  values  in  the  cities.     "\7e  can  relieve  the  situation 
greatly. hy  improvemxent  and  development  of  otit  natural  channels  of  com- 
merce, our  Waterways,"  Secretary  Hooker  continues.  "Our  natural    ate r- 
ways  lend  themselves  to  such  a  system  if  we  enlarge  our  vision  of  our 
inland  waterways  to  emortce  a  great,  connected  watei--transportation 
system  stretching  from  the  beahoard  over  the  heart  of  our  Middle  Vfest, 
rather  than  as  a  series  of  aisconnectei  river,  lake  and  canal  projects. 
..." 

Poland  and  A.n  editorial  in  The  7'all  Street  Jourr..-:!  fcr  !'ovem.oor  7  says: 

Cotton         "Statistics  of  the  International  lederation  of  Cotton  han-'of actui'ers 
show  that  of  the  countries  cf  Europe  Poland  stands  ninth  in  the  mdll 
consumption  of  cotton-    "Recent  action,   therefore,  in  establishing 
Polish  currency  on  a  gold  "basis  is  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
cotton  growers  of  the  United  States,  and  is  bound  to  have  still  more 
importance  in  the  rear  f-uture.     Comparison  of  the  reports  shows  fnat 
in  1926  there  v/as  a  substantial  improvement  in  the  i,hole  ■;e.xtile  in- 
dustry of  Poland.     That  country  has  not  j'-et  come  ur)  to  the  prewar 
average,  either  in  the  number  of  spindles  or  of  spindle  and  Joomi 
hours,  but  is  makf?ig  conr;iderabli  advance.    In  the  past  year  there  has 
"been  m.ore  .r.'.w  m.ate;  iaJ.  ccnsumed,   spindles  ha/e  been  increased,  and 
employment  in  the  .indcstry  is  consiaerably  larger  than  in  t"ne  preced- 
ing year.     These  facts  bho?v-  that  Po'iand  is  stepping  up  and  in  a  short 
time  should  pass  the  prywar  figures.     The  Leparfa-ent  of  Commerce  con- 
firms this,  reporting  tha.t  in  the  carrdnt  ye-^r  the  cotton  business  in 
Poland  is  enjo^'-ing  considerable  pro^,perity.    Poland  manufactures  some 
for  export,  but  has  a  pc ter.tx.-lly  l.-:rge  domectii  market .     In  fact, 
the  Department  of  Cciiimerce  attributus  the  present  acfci--it;y  in  the 
textile  mills  to  the  increased  purchased  power  of  the  Polish  people. 
Although  their  p^-a'chasing  po-7er  may  be  somie.vhat  better  now  than  in 
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preceding  years,  it  is  far  from  what  it  might  be  with  a  country  enr- 
tirely  rehabilitated  and  the  people  working  at  good  vTages.     ^vith  a 
population  of  30.000,000  citizens,  well  fed  and  v>rell  "clothed,  there 
is  a  potential  demand  for  far  more  ^erican  cotton  than  is  now  con- 
smed  in  that  country.    This  is  to  be  expected  as  one  of  the  future 
,  results  of  the  establishment  of  the  gold  basis.     Stabilizing  that 
country's  currency,  and  guaranteeing  its  stability  by  fourteen  of 
the  leading  central  banks  of  issue  is  assurance  that  not  only  Poland 
but  Europe  has  taken  a  long  step  forward  in  rehabilitation.     The  re- 
sults in  the  very  near  future  should  show  in  a  larger  consumption  of 
cotton,  not  only  in  Poland  but  elsewhere...." 
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MARKET  (QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products         Nov.  8;    Eastern  Round  White  potatoes  closed  at  $1.85-$2.20 
sacked  per  100  pounds  in  the  East;  few  sales  mostly  $1.90  f.o.b. 
Wisconsin  sacked  Round  ^ites  $1»50-$1.75  car  lot  sales  in  Chicago; 
$1.50-$1.53  f.o.b.  Waupaca.    New  York  Danish  type  cabbage  ranged 
$12~$18  bullc  per  ton  in  city  markets;  $9-$10  f.o.b.    Wisconsin  stock 
$1  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  Chicago.    New  York  and  midwestern  yellow 
onions  $1.25-$1,85  in  consuming  centers;  $1.30-$1.40  f-o.b.  New  York 
Baldwin  apples  $1.50-$1.75  per  bushel  basket  in  the  East.  Eastern 
Yorks  $5--$6  per  barrel  in  a  few  cities.    New  York  and  Michigan  Rhode 
Island  Greenings  $8-$9  per  barrel  in  Chicago. 

Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  is  $10.    Prices  on  other  classes 
of  livestock  are  as  follows:  Beef  steers  choice  $15.90  to  $17.85; 
good  $13  to  $17;  medium  $9.25  to  $13.50;  common  $7  to  $9.25;  heifers, 
good  and  choice  $9.25  to  $14.75;  conanon  and  mediijun  $7  to  $10.75;  cows, 
good  and  choice  $7.50  to  $10-25;  common  and  mediim  $6  to  $7.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $5.25  to  $6;  vealers,  mediuTp.  to  choice  $11.50  to 
$14.25;  heavy  calves,  medium  to  choice  $7  to  $10;  stockers  and  feeders, 
common  to  choice  $7.50  to  $11.50;  fat  lambs  medium  to  choice  $14  to 
$14.60;  yearling  wethers,  medium  to  choice  $10-50  to  $12;  fat  ewes, 
common  to  choice  $4  to  $7;  feeding  lambs,  medixim  to  choice  $13.10  to 
$14.50. 

Weaker  foreign  markets  together  with  a  rather  dull  ex|)ort  de^ 
mand  had  a  weakening  influence  on  the  wheat  market  in  trading  and 
fut-ure  prices  closed  about        lower  than  yesterday^s  close.  December 
wheat  at  Chicago  closed  at  ^1.25f,  Minneapolis  $1.23,  Kansas  City 
$1.21-3/8.    Rain  and  snow  in  the  Corn  Belt  was  unfavorable  for  husking 
and  marketing  corn  and  prices  advanced  about  1^  per  bushel,  December 
corn  closing  at  Chicago  at  85-5/8^.    Oats  were  also  slightly  higher, 
December  closing  at  49-3/8^.    Rye  was  slightly  lower  and  closed  at 
9di(^  for  the  December  at  Chicago. 

Closing  wholesale  prices  of  92  score  butter:  Kiiladelphia  49-|,^; 
Boston  48(^.  Holiday  in  New  York  and  Chicago.    (Prepared  by  Bu-  of 
Agr.  Scon.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  afTecting  agriculture,  particulars y  in  its  economic  asi>eets.  Respoiisibiiily. approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  aud  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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TARM  0RC-.\NIZATI017S       Tlie  Associated  Press  to-da.v  reports:  'TLeaders  of  three 
ON  RELIE?  farner  or,f:ani.zations  m.et  aliout  the  confei-ence  tahie  at  '.Tashin^ston 

;'esterda7  in  an  attempt  to  nap  out  an  agricult-orai  relief  legis- 
lative program,   out  the  meeting  carried  far  into  the  night,  con- 
trary to  their  expectations.    A  sutstitute  advanced  by  the  National  G-range  for 
the  controversial  equaiijrat ion  fee  provision  of  the  vetoed  Mcl'ary-Haugen  "bill 
proved  the  stuaolijcg  hlock  which  forced  an  extra  session.     The  Grange  proposed 
to  the  representatives  of  the  ,'iiiieric-5n  ?am  Bureau  federation  and  the  rar:..ers' 
Union,  the  other  organizations  represented,  that  the  cost  of  n:arketirg  s"'arplus 
cro-ps  on  the  "vorld  market  "bo  mot  "by  export  debentures,  collectible  from  tariff 
receipts.     'ITne  export  debenti^res  T.-ould  represent  the  difference  between  the  do- 
mestic price  of  crops  and  the  ".;orld  price.     They  f-ould  be  given  to  exporters,,  who 
in  turn  could  cash  the  dscent-oi-es  by  sale  to  iir.porters,  who  could  present  then: 
as  payraent  of  customs  dut io s . . . . The  farnj  leaders,  who  included  L.J-Taber,  master 
of  the  National  Grange;   SaiH  E.  Thonipson,  president  of  the  larm  Bureau  federation, 
and  Charles  S.  Barrett,  president  of  the  farmers'  Union,   offered  no  comment  on 
their  hopes  for  a  ner;  farm  relief  legislative  program  pending  conclusion  of  the 
meetings.    Proponents  of  the  e::port  debenture  proposal  argued  that  this  would 
lift  the  burden  of  disposing  of  surplus  crops  from,  the  farm.ers,  as  7'ould  have 
occurred,  they  hold,  under  the  equalization  fee  provision,  T^hich  the  President 
held  unconstitutional...." 


VSRaIO'MT  F^iBMSSS  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  Burlington,  7t., 

SiaiCKZlT  says;  "The  farmers  of  the  Vermont  flood  district  are  abandoning 

their  properties  to  take  up  day  labor,    Thomas  Broadlee,  director 
of  the  Extension  B^oreau  of  the  State  i^ricultural  College,  an- 
nounced, yesterday,     'IThat  else  can  they  do?'    he  said.     'Our  records  sho?/  that 
50  per  cent  of  the  Vennont  farr/.s  "'ere  mortgaged  before  the  flood.    The  farm.ers 
in  the  inundated  regions  are  unable  to  raise  more  money  on  their  property  for 
rehabilitation  purposes.     They  are  just  crushed  under  the  burden  and  haven't 
the  strength  to  carry  on.'    Ergdlee  ssid  that  his  organisation  had  just  made  a 
survey  of  the  far.ns  in  the  VJinocski  and  Lamoille  Vallei^^s  tc  determine  the  pros- 
pects for  rehabilitation  and  had  found  the  outlook  anything  but  bright.    He  esti- 
m.ated  that  15,000  maik  cows  had  perished  throughout  ^che  State  in  the  flood.  'And 
of  course  they  r'erc  all  valley  co^rs,  *  he  said,   ^T^rhich  have  far  more  rci].k  than  the 
hill  co:ts.     The  loss  is  as  great    as  if  30,000  hill  co'-ts  had  been  lost.'  Erad- 
lee  said  that  Vermont  cons  gave  54  per  cent  of  the  Boston  milk  supply.  One 
dairy  farm  outside  Burlington  lest  $25^.000  cf  pedigreed  stock." 


HUBLEY  OIT  T3.ilDB  The  press  to-da.}"  reports:  "A  broad  program  for  the  reorgan- 

iwARIIG  ization  and  upbuilding'  of  the  .ix-ierican  mierchant  marine  under  pri- 

vate o"'nership,  prepared  by  Ed-vard  I^T.  H^uz-ley,  wartime  chaiixian  of 
the  Shipping  Board,  was  submitted  yesterday  to  the  board.    The  plan 
is  based  upon  the  -pa- ticipation  by  railroad  system.s  in  the  o;vnership  and  opera- 
tion of  ships,  and  the  crea.iion  by  the  Congress  of  a  revolving  mierchant  marine 
fund  of  $500,000,000,  to  be  loaned  at  2^  per  cent  interest  to  private  concerns 
for  the  building  of  freight  and  passer^er  vessels...." 


Section  3 

Cheese  Rates  The  press  of  ITovemher  9  reports  that  railroad  rate  reductions 

for  western  cheese  producers  came  into  prospect  ITov .  S  as  a  result  of 
two  preliminary  reports  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Coinmission  by  ex- 
aminers who  investigated  complaints,     ''ihe  commission  was  advised  in 
one  report  that  the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Markets  had  justified  its 
demand  for  a  lower  "basis  of  cheese  rates  out  of  that  State,  while  the 
second  advised  a  lower  rate  to  California  from  mid-western  points. 
Wisconsin  cheese  nov/  is  shipped  as  third  class  freight  when  in  Carload 
lots,  but  the  commission  was  recommended  to  require  railroads  to  mpke 
cheese  a  fourth  class  commodity,  which  would  result  in  a  lower  rate. 
At  the  same  time  the  railroads  were  held  justified  in  continuing  their 
present  practice  of  rating  less  than  carload  lots  of  Wisconsin  cheese 
as  second  class.     In  the  second  report  the  commission  was  advised  to 
fix  a  rate  on  Idaho  cheese  to  California  of  $1.5;3  per  hundred  pounds, 
as  against  existing  charges,  which  run  up  to  $1.66.    To  California 
from  the  Illinois-Wisconsin  territory  the  report  advised  a  rate  of 
$2.85  instead  of  $3.     The  commission  itself  must  pass  upon  the  propos- 
als "before  they  become  effective. 

Community  An  editorial  in  Hoard's  Dairyman  for  Ilovember  10  says:  "The 

Leaders       developiaent  o€  community  agricultural  leaders  is  to  us  one  of  the  most 
important  steps  in  placing  farming  upon  the  proper  basis.    Por  years 
we  have  larged  organizing  from  the  bottom  up  and  not  from  the  top  down. 
There  will  be  no  danger  of  peasant  agriculture  when  we  have  capable 
local  leadership  and  strong  local  community  organizations.     The  Sivi- 
sion  of  Dairy  Extension  work' of  the  Michigan  iigricultural  College  is 
planning  to  develop  local  leadership  and  to  prepare  it  for  larger 
service.     ISp'o  leaders  from  each  township  in  a  county  are  being  bro-aght 
together  for  a  day  and  one  of  the  following  subjects  is  being  con- 
sidered:  'Possibilities  of  Dairying,  '   fJactors  in  Profitable  Dairying,  *" 
»Q,uality  in  Dairying.*     -These  township  leaders  will,  in  turn,  discuss 
these  questions  at  local  meetings  in  their  con"jminities .     It  is  easy 
enough  for  a  few  people  to  gather  in  some  comfortable  hotel  and  dis- 
cuss ways  and  means  of  serving  the  farmer.    'Ve  do  not  question  the 
sincerity  of  most  men  gathered  at  such  places,  but  we  do  question  the 
advisability  of  continuing  such  conferences.    What  is  needed  now  and 
what  has  been  needed  for  a  long  time  is  men  to  roll  up  their  sleeves 
and  get  out  into  the  coun.try  where  the  work  is  waiting.     The  plan  to 
meet  with  tv>/o  local  leaders  in  each  township  in  a  county  and  discuss 
with  them  topics  which  they,  in  turn,  can  discuss  with  the  people  in 
their  community  is  one  way  to  help  agriculture.    The  sooner  we  realize 
this  and  get  behind  an  educational  program  of  this  character,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  agriculture  and  those  making  a  living  from  it. 
We  are  having  altogether  too  much  talk  and  toe  little  action." 

Dairy  Exposition    An  editorial  in  Hoard's  Dairyman  for  November  10  says:  ^ie  be- 
In  South      lieve  the  Dairy  Exposition  v,?ent  South  at  a  propitious  time,  for  there 
is  real  sentiment  for  the  dairy  cow  in  Dixieland,     The  South  is  devel- 
oping a  dairy  industry.     Tennessee  produces  anmialiy  $50,000,000  7/orth 
of  dairy  products  and  in  1S26  Mississippi  manufactured  over  $3,326,000 
worth  of  butter,  also  much  condensed  and  fluid  milk.     The  leaders  in 
agriculture  have- long  comprehended  that  the  farmers  of  the  South  must 
sooner  or  later  devote  more  attention  to  diversified  farming  and  that 
the  cow,  the  sow,  and  the  hen  would  contribute  substantially  to  their 
incomes.     Too  much  cotton  is  grown.     So  long  as  this  crop  held  full 
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sway  there  was  little  or  no  opportunity  to  place  southern  agriculture 

on  a  permanent  ana  profitable  hasis  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 

National  Dairy  Exposition  to  stim\ilate  farr.ers,  to  cause  them  to  con- 
sider new  opportunities  in  their  husiness  and  better  ways  of  aoxng 
things  on  their  farms  and  plantations.    Just  hov/  much  good  the  Dairy 
Exposition  will  do  the  South  depends  on  how  much  the  farmers  brought 
to  it,  how  carefully  they  studied  its  lessons,  and  ho-/  well  they  com- 
prehend the  cow  and  her  relationship  to  their  other  branches  of  faru- 
ing.    The  South  needs  the  dairy  cow,   she  needs  her  daily  income  end 
her  food,  and  her  soil  needs  her  beneficent  treatment.     The  cow. leads 
the  Way  and  makes  possible  a  sound  system  of  agriculture.     Sl-e  is  not 
the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  agriculture,  but  rather  the  f omidation  upon 
which  a  sound  farming  business  can  be  built  and  a  productive  soil 
maintained.     Cotton  ?/ill  remain  king  and  the  cow  has  already  been 
crowned  queen  of  the  South.  This  is  a  happy  combination  and  '.vith  faith 
and  understanding  will  build  a  profitable  and  an  interesting  system 
of  farming  in  our  Southland." 

International         Need  for  the  use  of  two  m-ave  lengths  to  relay  broadcastizig  for 
Radio  international  exchange  of  prograns  between  the  United  States  and 

England,  as  proposed  by  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  was  explains 
in  a  letter  received  Nov.  8  by  Admiral  Bullard,  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Radio  Commission,  from.  Alfred  N.  Goldsmith,  the  corporation's 
chief  engineer,  according  to  the  press  of  :Tov.  9.     The  statement  came 
in  response  to  a  letter  written  by  Admiral  Bullard  in  which  he  said 
there  ^voixLd  be  no  trouble  in  allocating  a  wave  length  of  11,020 
kilocycles  for  international  exchange,  but  he  sought  information  rela- 
tive to  the  corporation's  request  for  an  additional  wave  length  of 
16,020  kilocycles  for  the  seme  service.    Mr.  Goldsmith  replied  that 
maintenance  of  all-year-round,  point-to-point  relay  broadcasting 
service  between  the  United  States  and  England  during  the  afternoon 
hours  (Eastern  Standard  Time)  definitely  required  two  carefully  chosen 
Wave  lengths,   one  of  which  must  be  below  twenty  meters,  to  permit 
service  during  the  entire  year  to  be  carried  out. 

Poultry  Breeding      An  editorial  in  The  Michigan  Farmer  for  November  5  says:  "The 
in  Michigan    Michigan  State  College  has  maintained  egg  laj'ing  contests  for  five 
years,  the  fifth  year  ending  Nov.  1  this  year.    During  this  time  it 
has  had  in  com.petition  500  pens  of  hens  of  all  breeds,  or  five 
thousand  birds  in  all.... In  these  Michigan  contests,  pens  are  entered 
from  the  flocks  of  the  best  breeders  on  the  continent.    It  is  worthy 
of  comment  that  nearly  every  year  a  Michigan  pen  has  led  in  produc- 
tion.    Since  the  contest  averages  here  are  high  compared  v/ith  similar 
contests  held  in  a  few  other  States,   this  record  speaks  well  for 
Michigan  poultrymen  and  for  the  efficient  ^way  in  which  the  Michigan 
Sta.te  College  is  spreading  the  gospel  of  better  poultry  management 
and  breeding." 

Tobacco  Trade         The  growing  volme  of  production  in  foreign  countries  has 

brought  many  changes  in  the  United  States  export  trade,   says  the  New 
York  Trust  Company  in  a  survey  of  the  tobacco  trade.    It  is  pointed 
out  that  in  recent  years  tobacco  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant commodities  of  the  world's  commerce,  and  that  probably  every 
co-!antry  engages  in  the  trade  in  some  fashion,  and  the  international 
exchange  of  leaf  tobacco  amounts  to  well  over  a  billion  dollars. 
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Producing  one-third  of  the  vorld's  tobacco  output  and  exporting  about 
45  per  cent  of  the  world's  total  exports,  the  United  States  is  the 
principal  influence  in  the  industry.     The  annual  tobacco  crop  in  this 
country  is  greater  than  the  exports  from  ail  the  countries  of  the 
m'orld. 

Vermont  In-  A  Eoston  dispatch  JJovember  8  states  that  latest  reports  from 

dustries      the  flood  districts  of  Nei-  England  sho--  that  the  textile  centers  along 
Damage         the  Connecticut  and  !,!errinac  Hivers  in  Vermont,  ITe-/  Hanipshire  and 

Massachusetts  have  siaffered  considerable  danaage .     Tlie  reports  indicate, 
however,  that  the  greatest  ^ounb  of  danger  has  been  done  in  Vermont 
where  the  industries  in  the  flooded  ares  are  many  but  largely  of  the 
agricultural  t^^pe.     Of  the  larger  Vermont  centers  visited  by  the  flood, 
B-arlington  and  '.Vinooslri  have  -.-oolen  rralls  and  "'idely  varied  industries; 
St.  Albans  makes  naple  sugar  utensils,  i-;ac;hines,   stoves  and  granite, 
marble  and  lime  products,  besides  having  large  bakeries  and  canneries; 
St.Johnsbury  makes  weighing  scales,  agricultural  implements,,  ice  cream, 
lumber  products  and  bakery  goods;  Montpelier  and  Barre  are  great  granite 
m.anuf acturing  centers;  Hutiand  has  a  rride  variety  of  manuf acturies; 
Bellows  Falls  has  great  paper  r.ills.     m;ite  River  Junction  in  the  ^Thite 
Ri^'er  Vallej'-  has  great  bakeries  ar.d  is  an  important  railroad  jianction 
where  the  '.'Jh.ite  River  flo^vs  into  the  Connecticut  in  eastern  Vermont; 
Hartford,   Sharon  and  RandoJ-ph  besides  the  us^aa.!  creameries,  lumber  and 
grist  mills,  make  paper,  chair  str?;tchers,   spool  timber,  canned  goods, 
doors,  furniture,  agricultural  implements,  pur^ps  and  gelatine.  Hartford 
has  a  woolen  mill.    In  ncrTihT/e stern  Vermont,  also  hard  hit,  the  toms 
of  Sr/anton,  Highgate  and  Sheldon  have  creai.ieries,  lumber  and  grist  mills 
and  also  nianufacture  lime,  marble,  paper,  axes,  stoves  and  furnaces.  In 
the  Lamoille  Valley,  between  Burlington  and  St.  Albans,  in  T^/estern 
Vermont,  Milton,  ZTairfax  and  Cambridge  have  creameries,  lumber  and  grist 
mills.     Garabridge  mial-^es  blocks  for  shoe  factories.    7,'aterbury,  n/ith 
3,543  population,  manufactm-es  boxes,  carriages,  clothespins,  clapboards, 
scythe  snaps,  canned  goods,   cider  and  vinegar,  and  has  creameries,  a 
foundry,  a  grist  mill  and  granite  and  talc  plants, 

i'vomen  as  Pa.rm         An  editorial  in  !Te~.'  England  Homestead  for  November  5  says: 
Managers      day,   throughout  the  United  States,  over  200,000  r.'omen  are  operating  their 
c^-T.  farms;  responsible  for  the  vvork  that  once  was  considered  strictly  a 
m.an's  job.    Here  in  lle^j  England  zhe  census  figxires  shoi:^  3,550  r/omen  who 
o'vn  their  orm  farms,  F.-hile  52  more  are  farm  managers  and  277  more  are 
tenants.     One  of  the  most  outstanding  trend  of  the  times  is  the  extent 
to  which  vvom.en  are  engaging  in  business,  industry,  and  professional 
work.    The  farm,  of  to-day  is  a  different  one  from  that  of  20  years  ago. 
Modei'n  inventions  have  practically  banished  its  isolation  and  modern 
m.achinery  has  greatly  reduced  the  labor.    J.ikewise  o's^r  living  habits 
have  changed.         no  longer  depend  on  the  products  of  cur  own  kitchen 
for  om"  total  sustenance.    Frepartd  foods  of  all  descriptions  have 
reached  a  stage  in  quality  r.here  they  are  more  and  more  replacing  home 
cooked  foods.     Thus  is  the  former  major  responsibility  of  the  fai*m.  women 
considerably  lessoned.    From,  the  social  standpoint  there  are  clubs 
devoted  to  the  interest  of  the  farm  women,  as  well  as  grange  and  church 
affairs  to  fill  the  need  for  personal  contact  with  others  of  her  sex. 
^here  seem.s  to  be  no  reason  why  any  romt-n  with  business  dnd  managerial 
ability  can  not  successfully  take  her  place  at  the  iiead  of  a  farm." 


Section  3 

MARKET  (iu Ovations 

FaJm  Products        Uov.  9:    Potatoes  firm,    penmsylvania  sacked  Round  ;7hite-s 

$1.85-$2.20  per  100  pounds  in  the  East;  mostly  .$1.90  f.o.b.  Rochester. 
Maine  sacked  Green  Mountains  $2.10-$2.25  in  a  few  cities;  .mostly 
$1.75  f.o.t.  Presque  Isle.    Wisconsin  sacked  Round  TJhites  5(f:-lQ(^  higher 
at  $1.5C-$1.75  car  lot  sales  in  Chicago;  $1, 55- -$1.55  f.o.b.  V^upaca. 
Cabbage  tending  higher.    Eew  York  Danish  type  $10-$20  "bulk  per  ton  in 
city  markets;  $9-$10  f-o-b.  Rochester.    Apples  nearly  steady.    New  York 
BaldwinB  $2~$2.25  per  bushel  basket  in  ITe?:  York  City;  Mcintosh  $2.50- 
$3.25.    New  York  and  Michigan  Rhode  Island  Greenings  $8-$9  per  barrel 
in  Chicago.    New  York  yello'//  onions  slighiiy  higher  at  $1.40-$1.90 
sacked  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $1.35-$1,45  f.o.b.  Midwe-stern 
sacked  stock  $1.55~$1.d5  in  consuming  centers;  $1.30~$1.35  f-o.b. 
West  Michigan  points. 

The  wheat  market  did  not  change  materially  during  to-day* s  trad- 
ing but  the  tone  of  the  market  was  reported  dull.    December  wheat 
closed  at  Chicago  at  $1.25^,  at  Minneapolis  $1.22  5/8,  Kansas  City, 
$1.21t.    The  corn  market  lost  nearly  all  of  yesterday's  gain, December 
corn  closing  at  Chicago  at  84  7/8,  December  oats  closed  slightly  lower 
at  49t-    Rye  wes  nearly  1,;^  higher  closing  at  992^^ . 

Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  is  $10  or  40^*  less  than  a  week  ago. 
Beef  steers  and  stockers  and  feeders  are  steady  to  25^  higher  than  a 
week  ago,  heifers  uneven  and  cows  moderately  higher,    Vealers  advanced, 
heavy  calves  held  steady,  while  fat  lambs  and  ?heep  showed  price  im- 
provement.   Eeeding  lambs  were  wealc.    Vvholesale  prices  on  fresh  west- 
ern dressed  meats  at  Ne'.?  York  were  steady  on  good  grade  steer  beef, 
$1  higher  on  veal  and  mutton,  $2  to  $3  higher  on  lamb,  $1  to  $3'higher 
on  light  pork  loins  and  $1  to  $2  higher  on  heavy  loins. 

Average  ■  ..ice  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  93  points,  closing  at  19.72;^  per  lb.    December  future  con- 
tracts on  the  New  York  Cotton  Szchange  declined  99  points,  closing  at 
19.84r;*,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  were  down  110  points, 
closing  at  19.98(?^. 

^       Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:    New  York  48i(^;  Chicago 
472!^;  Philadelphia  49i(zf;  Boston  48(^ .  (Prepai'ed  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ, ) 


Industrials  and       Average  closing  price       Nov.  9,  Nov.  7,  Nov,  9,  1926 

Railroads  20  Industrials  '  189.31  190.57  154.78 

20  R.H.  stocks  137.73  139,21  119.09 

(mil  St.  Jour.,  Nov.  10.) 
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FAEM  ORGANIZATIONS       The  press  to-day  reports;  "Efforts  of  three 'leading  fam 
AlTD  SELIEF  LEGIS-    organizations  to  agree  at  Washington  yesterday  on  relief  leg- 
LATION  islation  failed,  but  there  were  strong  indications  that  hope  for 

a  compromise  within  a  short  time  was  by  no  means  dead.  President 
Coolidge  has  taken  the  stand  that  if  the  farm  leaders  can  not  agree 
among  themselves,  theirs  would  be  the  responsibility  for  the  failure  of  any  leg- 
islation.   The  equalization  fee  embodied  in  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  again  was  the 
rock  on  which  the  conference  split.     The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  one 
participant,  insisted  on  the  fee,  while  the  National  Grange,  demanded  the  debentur- 
tariff  program.    The  Farmers'  Union  seemed  to  be  inclined  tow^d  the  federation's 
plan,  although  it  has  not  gone  on  record  officially.    Despite  the  impasse,  the 
farm  leaders  seemed  to  realize  they  must  compromise  if  any  legislation  to-  benefit 
the  farmer  is  to  be  introduced  in  Congress.     They  frgnlcly  said  they  were  willing 
to  do  so  if  some  middle  ground  could  be  found,  but  that  neither  the  federation  nor 
the  Grange  would  consent  to  adopt  the  other* s  plan.    President  Coolidge' s  attitude 
was  what  strengthened  the  hope  for  an  agreement.    Within  the  last  forty-eight 
hours  Mr.  Coolidge  has.  plainly  told  the  farm  leaders  that  if  they  do  not  reach  a 
settlement,  responsibility  for  failure  of  legislation  would  rest  upon  the  shoulders 
of  their  organizations.    In  effect,  he  said  he  was  not  only  hopeful  of  a  compro- 
mise, but  one  should  be  effected  if  farm  leaders  expected  action  by  Congress... - 
The  conferees  in  reporting  back  to  the  conventions  of  their  organizations  will 
state  that  on  thirty-four  legislative  issues  the  three  are  in  agreement;  that  farm 
relief  is  still  the  sticking  point;  that  there  must  be  a  compromise  if  the  issue 
is  to  be  kept  out  of  the  campaign;  that  most  farm  leaders  do  not  want  it  made  a 
campaign  issue,  and  that  President  Coolidge  has  made  it  plain  if  compromise  and 
legislation  fail,  the  farm  organizations  must  be  prepared  to  take  the  blame.... 


TEE  HIENCH  TARIFF         A  Paris  dispatch  to-day  says;  "The  decree  restoring  normal 
tariff  conditions  between  the  United  States  anC  France  imtil  such 
time  as  a  permanent  commercial  treaty  can  be  negotiated  will  be 
signed  by  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  on  Saturday.    The  Anerican  aiibassy 
is  being  informed  unofficially  to  this  effect.    The  decision  to  hasten  the  end  of 
the  long-drawn-out  controversy  was  taken  yesterday.    Nine  formal  notes — five 
American  and  four  French — have  gone  back  and  forth  between  Paris  and  Washington 
since  Sept.  7,  the  day  following  that  upon  which  the  quadrupled  tariffs  on  Ameri- 
can goods  became  ef fective. . . .With  the  temporary  accord  practically  out  of  the 
way,  the  French  Government  began  yesterday  to  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
problem  of  a  permanent  treaty.,.." 


NOBEl  PRIZE  WINNERS       A  dispatch  to-day  from  StockJiolm,  Sweden,  reports  that  by 
decision  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  yesterday  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
Physics  for  1927  will  be  divided  between  Professor  Arthur  Compton 
of  Chicago  and  Professor  Charles  T.P..Wilson  of  Cambridge  University.  Professor 
Compton,  whose  researches  have  been  devoted  largely  to  the  X-ray  and  radio  activi- 
ty, received  the  award  for  the  discovery  of  the  Compton  Process.  Professor  vaison 
won  his  part  of  the  prize  for  his  method  of  observing  electrified  particles.  The 
Academy  of  Sciences  decided  not  to  award  the  Nobel  Chemistry  Prize  until  1928. 
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Agricultural  T.W.D.Buke,  writing  on  Integration  of  the  Business  of  Agrricultuie 

Business      in  Coiimerce  and  Finance  for  ITovember  9,   says:  "-..She  American  people 

no  longer  view  with  alarra  the  development  of  a  "billion  dollar  organiza- 
tion, but  are  inclined  to  be  proud  of  its  achievement.     They  have 
learned  the  value  of  large  scale  organization  and  have  also  learned 
appropriate  measures  for  public  control  thereof.    But  v;illing  as  ve 
are  to  see  the  industries  and  public  utilities  of  the  Nation  organised 
into  strong  groups,  yet  the  general  ass'-jraption  seems  to  be  that  unless 
the  far-mer  cairie.-  on  his  busine-^s  iu  the  old-fashioned  single-handed 
nianner,  the  United  States  is  doomed.    Eespite  the  obvioiis  advantages  of 
the  legitimate  pooling  of  resources  and  proper  organization,  the  farmer 
is  asked  to  conduct  his  affairs  on  a  "basis  which  changed  conditions  'nave 
renderdd  obsolete.     It  is  therefore  submitted  that  the  ultimate  solu- 
tion of  the  so-called  agricultural  problem  is  the  integration  of  the 
business  of  agriculture  along  lines  similar  to  the  integration  which  in 
recent  years  we  have  witnessed  and  approved  in  the  field  of  public 
utility  operations.    Follo'ving  this  suggestion,   there  would  be  foraed 
sufficiently  large  holding  corporations  rhich  ^ould  in  turn  control 
great  farms  situated  in  dif/erent  sections  of  this  country.  Goinci- 
dentally  with  the  growth  of  such  organizations  there  would  develop 
proper  public  regulation.    Both  in  the  integration  of  the  business  of 
agrictLlture  and  in  the  regulation  thereof,   the  knowledge  gained  from 
the  integration  of  the  public  utility  business  v^-ould  stand  in  good 
stead. . . . ^ 

Canadian  A.  Q,uebec  dispatch  to  the  press  of  JTovember  10  states  that  the 

Horses  to    transportation  of  10,000  Canadian  light  draught  horses  from  Quebec  to 
Russia         Leningrad,  Russia,  is  the  goal  set  "by  the  Soviet  Government  for  the 
1928  season  of  navigation.    The  report  says  that  with  the  departure 
from  Quebec  about  Nov.  15  next  of  the  Russian  steamer  Dekabrist  with 
850  horses,  a  total  of  3,000  of  the  animals  will  have  been  shipped 
through  that  port  this  year. 


Prance's  The  report  on  France' s  f  inance  budget  for    1928  shows  accord- 

Finance        ing  to  advices  received  by  the  Ear^kers  Trust  Company  of  New  York  from 
Budget         its  French  information  service  that  an  amount  of  21,231,  million 

francs  has  been  set  aside  for  the  service  of  the  public  debt.  Civil, 
military  and  war  pensions  which  are  included  in  this  s^am  amount  in 
round  figures  to  7^  billion  francs  and  the  remaining  13,700,  million 
francs  comprise  10,700,  million  francs  for  interest  on  the  internal 
and  external  debt  and  three  billion  for  amortization.    To  these  budge- 
tary estimates,  according  to  Mr.  Palmade,  Reporter  Gener-al  of  the 
finance  budget,  must  be  added  for  interest  payable  by  the  autonomous 
sinking  fund,  2,700  million  francs,  and  for  extra-budgetary  amortiza- 
tion 3,600  millions  chargeable  separation  receipts  under  the  Dawes 
Plan  and  2,500  millions  ch,argeable  to  the  Autonomous  SirJcing  Fund,  or, 
in  all,  6,100  million  francs.    From  this  total  of  30.1  billion  francs 
must  be  deducted  the  amount  provided  from  reparation  receipts  after 
which  the  total  debt  charge  which  must  be  paid  by  French  taxpayers, 
during  1928  will  reach  26,400,000,000  francs. 

French  Air  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  Nov.  10  from  Paris  states  that  reg- 

Service       ular  air  mail  service  between  France  and  South  America  will  be  under- 
taken next  year.     Financial  support  for  the  project,  long  contemplated 
by  the  French  G-overnment,  was  assumed  on  Nov.  9,  when  the  finance 
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committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  voted  120,000,000  francs 
(about  $4,800,000)  as  a  subvention  to  the  Latecoere  Company,  which 
for  some  time  past  has  exploited  the  air  mail  line  between  France 
and  her  African  colonies. 

Friesians  in  An  editorial  in  The  Field  (London)  fvr  October  27  says:^ 

Britain       "Friesian  breeders  find  themselves  in  an  awkrard  predicament  through 
the  recent  importation  of  100  head  of  pedigree  Friesian  cattle  from 
South  Africa.    The  British  Breed  Society  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  thif?  importa  "'on  because  it  has  been  made  without  their  author- 
ity and  the  Friesians  now  in  quarantine  at  Southampton  are  not  to  be 
eligible  for  the  British  herd  book.    Nevertheless,  these  animals  are  • 
said  to  be  of  excellent  Friesian  type  and  quite  as  good  specimens  of 
the  breed  as  those  imported  from  South  Africa  after  the  war.  It 
seems  as  if  Friesian  breeders  will  have  to  stand  by  and  see  good 
pedigree  animals,  that  would  improve  their  herds,   sold  at  commercial 
prices. ...It  is  most  unf ort-'onate  that  there  should  have  been  disagree- 
ment between  the  British  and  South  African  breed  societies  over  this 
importation,  for  matters  have  now  reached  such  a  stage  that  consid- 
erable coruusion  is  likely  to  result  in  the  Friesian  world. ... " 

Industrial  Business  promises  to  finish  the  year  rijnning  at  good  speed  but 

Earnings      somewhat  unsteadily,  says  the  current  issue  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association  Journal  in  its  monthly  business  review.  "Excellent 
harvests  and  easy  m-oney,  the  favorable  factors  which  have  played  an 
important  part,  remain  practically  unimpaired,"  the  review  says. 
"Building  construction  and  erigineering  work  have  offset  to  consider- 
able degree  the  marked  decline  in  automobile  production.  Expansion 
of  fall  trade  adds  impetus  to  business.    Nevertheless,  as  one  ex- 
amines conditions  down  the  list  of  individual  industries,  their 
good-bad-and-indiff erent  states  become  rather  conspicuous.  Perhaps 
nothing  is  more  significant  than  the  earnings  reports  of  industrial 
concerns  covering  the  September  quarter;  125  reports  appearing  to 
date,  from  practically  every  m.ajor  industry,   show  a  decline  in  earn- 
ings of  12.8  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  quarter  last 
year.    A  decline  of  this  size  miakes  no  bad  showing  when  one  considers 
that  a  large  part  is  accounted  for  by  two  industries — steel  and  oil. 
Of  the  125  companies,  fifty-four  had  higher  earnings  than  last  year, 
while  seventy-one  ran  below.    Aggregate  profits  of  the  group  for  the 
third  quarter  of  1927  were  $216,692,000,  compared  with  $248,386,000 
in  the  same  period  of  1926,..." 

Radio  Technical      The  press  of  Nov, 10  reports  that  over  the  opposition  of  the 
Board  United  States,  which  was  joined  by  Canada,  Argentina,  Brazil,  China 

and  France,  the  convention  committee  of  the  International  Hadio- 
Telegraphic  Conference  agreed  Nov.  9  to  found  a  permanent  internation- 
al radio  technical  committee,  with  power  to  advise  the  governments 
signatory  of  the  convention  now  being  drawn  up  at  Washington    in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  international  radio  traffic.     The  vote  was 
22  to  6,  the  major  European  delegations,  with  the  exception  of  France, 
voting  for  the  commission.     The  report  says:  "Some  of  the  sting  was 
token  out  of  the  defeat  inflicted  on  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
when  the  committee  adopted  proposals  of  the  American  delegation  re- 
ducing the  powers  of  the  commission  and  agreed  to  pennit  the  repre- 
sentatives of  private  American  companies  to  have  a  voice  in  the  in- 
ternational body's  deliberations...," 


0 


"Ll^^^^JJLi^Z!!"— ll^   I     ,  '  '  '   -— 

g.T-oo-'  IJearl-r  four  million  pupils^  ir  the  schools  of  uhe  United  Sbate? 

Children's  are  participating  in  school  s-zil^s  bari^cing  end  ieposite..  almost 
^-vin£;s        twenty-four  million  dollars  dui'ing  the  year  ended  o-ane  oO,  c.^- 
ccrding  to  a  statement  issued  in  New  York  Kovemoer  9  by  w.^spey ^Axhi^:, 
deputy  manager  of  the  ior.erican  Banliers  Association,  in  charge  of  its 

various  savings  activities,    Mr.  Albig's  report  says:  «  In  a  nijinbe- 

01  States,  Californis,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Massscnrsetta, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  l^&r:  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Hhode 
Island,  ";Vashington,  and  .Visconsin,  school  savings  have  assurned  really 
large  proportions.    In  seven  St-,tes  gross  deposits  for  the  year  passe^ 
the  rdilion  rricXk.     In  ITew  York  it  is  in  excess  of  three  and  one  half 
million  dollars,  and  in  Ptnnsylv^nia,  in  excess  of  fci^r  million  " 


Section  3 

DepartiT'ent  of 

Agriculture  An  editorial  in  Dairy  Produce  for  Uoveaiber  8  says:  "Dairy  leg- 

islation of  vital  iuportance  to  the  industry  as  a  whole  and  on  the 
support  of  ivhich  all  branches  of  the  industry  is  agreed,  will  come  up 

early  7/h en  Congress  asse:nbles  nezt  r.-.onth  Instead  of  setting  up  ner 

machinery  it  calls  for  the  greater  use  of  the  machinery  at  hand  to 
bring  greater  efficiency  and  sTirer  profit  to  the  farm.    In  a  '^'rord  it 
is  supplying  additional  and  adequate  funds  to  the  iSairy  Bureau  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  Cai'ry  on  research  work  to  f-orther  dairy 
agriculture.    It  is  a  call  for  mere  general  diversification  in  farming 
It  is  putting  f, arming  on  a  better  and  surer  basis.    It  is  farm  relief 
about  which  there  can  be  no  controversy.    Dairy  agriculture  has  proven 
that  it  is  good  business  agriculture  for  it  has  not  been  the  dairy 
farmer  who  has  been  making  the  call  for  relief.     Our  Cairy  Bureau, 
under  the  direction  of  Doctor  Larson  has  done  splendid  work  in  view  of 
the  small  means  it  has  had  to  work  with.    Vi/i-iat  it  has  done  along  breed- 
ing lines,   in  the  study  of  animal  diseases  ana  in  the  perfection  of 
methods  in  the  man-if a Jt"i:u"e  of  dairy  products,   in  the  four  years  as  a 
bureau  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  has  been  wonderful  and  is  re- 
flected in  the  groxvth  of  the  dairy  industry  in  those  fo-or  years.  In 
the  field  of  manufacturing  methods  its  work  in  dry  and  evaporated  milk 
concentrated  buttermill-:  and  in  the  manuf act'ai'e  of  Sr.'iss  and  Roquefort 
cheese  has-been  conspicuous.     The  bureau  needs  to  broaden  its  work 
and  to  carry  on  in  fields  whera  it  has  already  accomplished  great  re- 
sults, and  the  dairy  industrj'-  needs  the  efforts  of  the  bureau  along 
established  lines.    It  needs  the  additional  knowledge  the  bureau  can 
gain,  if  given  the  money  to  do  the  work,  in  breeding  especially  sire 
investigations,  in  the  study  of  problems  of  the  manufacture  of  dairy 
products,  innutrition  studies,  etc. ...As  we  stated  .there  are  no 
differences  of  opinion  on  the  value  of  the  work  the  bureau  has  done 
and  has  in  contem.plation.    There  is  no  room  for  cri-icism  of  the  Ti/ork, 
for  it  is  work  to  benefit  the  whole  dairy  industry  and  not  one  part  or 
class  of  those  interested.    And  in  the  largesi:  sense  it  is  work  for  a 
better  and  more  profitsbie  agriculture — it  is  farm  relief," 
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Section  4 
MARKET  qUGTATIOlTS 

Farm  Products         Nov.  10:    Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  is  $S.75  or  It^  less 

than  a  week  ago.    Beef  steer  prices  continued  to  advance,  the  upturn 
ranging  from  25^5  to  S0(^ .    She  stock  showed  price  improvement,  vealers 
advanced  sharply  and  heavy  calves  remained  steady.    leX  lants  and 
sheep  were  higher  an<i  feeding  la-nhs  weak.,    Vvholesale  prices  on  fresh 
western  dressed  meats  at  New  York  were  50^  higher  on  good  grade  steer 
heef^  $1  higher  on  veal  and  mutton,  $3  higher  on  lamb,  ^4  to  $5  higher 
on  light  pork  loins  and  $3  to  $4  higher  on  heavy  loins. 

Potato  prices  around  10(r-lo^  higher »    Maine  sacked  (Jreen 
Mountains  ranged  $2,15-$S.55  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  i-aarkets;  $1.75 
f.o.b.  Presi^ue  Jsle.    17isconsin  sacked  Hound  '^Vriites  $l.o0-$1.75  carlot 
sales  in  Chicago;  $l»50-$i.55  f.o.b,  Waupaca.    New  York  Danish  type 
Cabhage  advanced  $5-$i0  in  eastern  cities  to  5l3-$22  bulk  per  ton  and 
held  firm  at  $8-$9  f.o.b.'  Rochester,     Onions  firm.    Hew  York  and  mid- 
western  yellow  varieties  ranged  $1.25-$2  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  con- 
suming centers;  $1.30-$1.45  f-o.b.    Apples  generally  firm.    IJew  York 
Baldwins  $1.7£~.$2  per  bushel  basket  in  Hew  York  City;  mostly  $1.85  .  . 
f.o.b.  Rochester.    Michigan  Jonathans  $7.50--.$8  per  barrel  in  Chicago; 
Baldwins  $6-$6.50. 

The  grai^  market  was  rather  inactive  with  trading  awaiting  the 
release  of  the  official  estimate  ivhich  was  not  available  until  ai"ter 
after  the  close  of  the  session.    Th.is  placed  the  United  States  corn 
crop  at  about  2,750,000,000  bushels  based  upon  conditions  as  reported 
November  1.    December  wheat  closed  practically  unchanged  at  Chicago 
at  $1.25'3.    December  corn  was  slightly  higher  closing  at  85^^. 
December  oats  closed  at  49^^  and  December  rj^e  at  $1.01  3/3,  an  advance 
of  about       from  yesterday^ s  close.    December  wheat  at  Minneapolis 
closed  at  $1.22  7/8,  at  Kansas  City  $1.2li. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  41  points,  closing  at  19.3i(^  per  lb.    Dec^raber  future  con- 
tracts on  the  Nev/  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  4o  points,  closing  at 
19.38(zJ,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  were  dov/n  42 
points,  closing  at  19. 56vr. 

Closing  wholesale  prices  of  92  score  butter:  New  York  49<^;' 
Chicago  45|^;  Philadelphia  EO^;  Boston  48;^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  k^v , 
Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 

l*repared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  tiie  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  a& 
reflecfeid  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particulari^' sn  its  ecoaomin  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  (iisctaimed.  The  intent  is  to  rcOrei  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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EORAH  TO  ADDEESS  The  press  to-lay  reports  that  Senator  Borah  has  acaepted, 

FARli  GRGAITIZ^IOII    tentatively,  an  invitation  to  deliver  an  address  at  Cleveland, 

Ohio,  this  month  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Grange. 

Carlisle  Eargeron,  writing  in  the  Washington  Post,  says:  "Apparent- 
ly the  organization  heads  decided  to  call  on  the  Senator  after  their  two-day 
conference  with  the  leaders  of  the  iUnerican  Parm  Bureau  and  the  Farmers  Union  had 
failed  of  any  agreement  on  the  subject  of  farm  relief.    L.J.Taber,  president  of 
the  Grange,  while  subscribing  to  the  agreement  that  the  representatives  should 
go  before  their  organizations  and  seek  a  broadening  of  their  instructions  in  order 
that  they  would  have  more  bargaining  latitude,  made  known  that  until  a  compromise 
or  agreement  does  come  about  he  plans  to  advocate  the  debenture  plan  for  all  he 
is  worth., . . " 


FLOOD  E3LIEF  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports:  "Means  of  extending 

Federal  aid  through  cooperation  with  the  States  in  reconsttucting 
roads  in  the  New  England  flood  area  were  considered  yesterday  at 
an  informal  meeting  of  the  Senate  commerce  and  appropriations  committees.    It  was 
the  consensus  of  those  attendirig  that  no  direct  relief  appropriation  by  the  Federal 
Government  could  be  made.    Immediate  relief,  however,  is  planned  through  appropri- 
ations for  road  building..     Senator  Dale  of  Vermont  informed  the  meeting  that  con- 
ditions in  the  flood  area  were  worse  than  first  anticipated,  and  that  two  or  three 
months  would  bt  required  to  reconstruct  bridges  for  the  railroads.    Federal  co- 
operation in  the  Mississippi  River  States  thro\igh  cooperation  in  road  building 
also  was  discussed  at  the  meeting. .The  number  of  persons  made  homeless  by  the 
New  England  flood  was  fixed  at  16,272  in  reports  received  by  the  Red  Gross.  Two 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  buildings  in  the  nineteen  counties  affected  by  the  flood 
were  totally  destroyed  and  1,347  buildings  were  damaged...." 


LIHDBSRGH  Oil  .ATR  Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  in  an  article  on  commercial 

SERVICES  flying  in  to-day* s  press,   says:  "One  of  the  gravest  problems 

facing  the  advance  of  aviation  is  that  of  .per sonnel .     Flying  is 
safe  to-day,  but  it  must  be  combined  with  training  and  experience, 
Vi/'e  have  not  yet  reached  the  stage  in  the  development  of  aircraft  where  the  pilot 
plays  a  minor  part  in  the  operation  of  an  airplane  and,  until  we  progress  to  that 
stage,  it  is  essential  to  have  trained  and  experienced  operators  for  safe  flying. 
...It  has  been  strikingly  demonstrated  both  in  America  and  in  Europe  that  there 
need  be  no  fear  for  personal  safety  in  traveling  with  modern  equipment  over  organ- 
ized airways.    There  is  another  phase  of  commercial  aviation,  however,  which  is 
in  need  of  regulation.    There  are  not  enough  experienced  pilots  to  meet  the  rapid- 
ly increasing  demand  for  their  services ...  .L^nfortunately,  there  are  many  institu- 
tions operating  to-day  and  often  graduating  students  with  less  than  ten  hours  of 
flying  training, .Apparently  the  only  method  of  combating  the  existing  situation 
is,  first,  thro^^gh  regulation  of  flying  schools,  and,  second,  through  regulation 
of  the  qualifications  required  of  a  pilot  engaging  in  commercial  flying  and  es- 
pecially in  passenger  carrying.  The  Department  of  Commerce,  through  the  Bureau  of 
Aeronautics,  is  regulating  interstate  flying  very  successfully,  but  it  has  no  con- 
trol over  flying  activities  within  individual  States...." 
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Automobile  Nev;  world  records  for  endurance  and  speed  by  three  automobiles 

Speed  Record  rrhich  traveled  25,000  luiles  in  less  than  25,000  minutes  were  an- 
nounced Nov,  10  by  the  Contest  Board  of  the  American  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation, which  supervises  official  racing  and  speed  and  endurance 
tests.     "ITo  machine  made  by  man,"  the  Contest  Board  asserted,  "ever 
before  traveled  so  far  and  so  fast."    The  records  were  made  on  the 
Atlantic  City  Speedway  by         Studebaker  Commander  roadsters  and  a 
Studebaker  Commander  sedan.  (Press,  IJov.  11.; 

Distribution  J.  G.  Donley,  writing  in  Coirmerce  and  Finance  for  November  9^ 

Cost  says:  "By  far  the  biggest  noise  so  far  made  in  discussing  the  so-calle 

problem  of  distribution  was  that  which  resounded  throughout  the 
ITation  wnen  the  report  of  the  Joint  Commission  of  Agricultural  Inquiry 
appointed  by  the  Sixty-seventh  Congress  was  published  a  few  years  ago. 
ITo  small  part  of  its  populnrity  with  the  average  man,  I  have  always 
thought,  was  due  to  ics  relentless  pursuit  of  the  corn  flake.  The 
humble  corn  flake,  put  up  in  handy  packages  and  held  ready  to  the  hand 
on  grocers'  shelves,  saves  labor  and  time  for  the  housewife,  who  gives 
no  thought  to  what  proportions  of  the  dime  go  for  corn,  for  physical 
distribution,  for  marketing,  or  for  profits.    But  to  the  average  man 
it  is  the  outward  sign  of  the  passing  of  that  inv/ard  satisfaction 
which  comes  only  with  consiraption  of  a  liberal  portion  of  good,  old- 
fashioned  cooked  cereal.. .. 'That  it  should  cost  approximately  an  aver- 
age of  63  cents  of  the  consumer's  dollar  to  distribute  37  cents'  worth 
of  corn  flakes  indicates  a  very  definite  need  of  an  improvement  in  the 
processes  of  distribution,'  said  the  report  mentioned  above ... .But, 
what — have  you  ever  stopped  to  thirik? — r:a.s  the  result?    Probably  some 
housewives  heard  of  corn  flakes  vvho  never  had  used  them  before,  for 
to-day  more  corn  flakes  are  consiamed  than  ever  before  and  so  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  learn  the  dollar  is  being  split  just  about  as  it 
was  before. ..  .TiJhen  I  set  out  to  dig  up  som.e  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
m.inority  in  the  perennial  discussion  of  distribution,  I  hastily  con- 
cluded that  the  distributors  were  deplorably  inarticulate.    But  I  find 
that,  here  and  there,  leaders  in  the  business  of  bridging  the  gap 
between  the  manufacturer  and  consumer  have  been  standing  up  in  meeting 
and  expressing  themselves  pretty  clearly.    For  instance,  read  this 
from  an  address  by  A. L. Salt,  president  of  the  Graybar  Electric  Company, 
one  of  the  largest  distributing  organizations  in  the  United  States: 
'Whenever  you  get  into  a  discussion  of  distribution,  you  invariably 
hear  that  selling  through  a  distributor  adds  to  the  cost  the  consumer 
pays  for  the  merchandise.    In  other  words,  where  mamof acturers  sell 
direct  it  is  possible  for  the  ultimate  consijmer  to  buy  merchandise  at 
a  saving.    We  maintain  that  the  efficient  distributor  saves  money  for 
the  manufacturer  and  saves  money  for  the  ultimate  consiauer.     In  other 
words,  reduces  the  cost  of  merchandise....'    And  here  is  a  memorandum 
that  just  came  to  me  over  the  name  of  J.H.Gardiner,  chief  statistician 
of  the  Graybar  organization;   'A  detailed  study  of  the  records  of  the 
Graybar  Electric  Company  indicates  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
consuming  public,  the  increased  efficiency  of  operation  has  resulted 
in  a  lower  gross  profit  rate  and  thus,   so  far  as  the  wholesale  dis- 
tributor is  concerned,  a  smaller  toll  taken  by  the  wholesaler  from  the 
ultimate  consumer's  dollar.     'This  has  been  brought  about  largely  by  a 
very  considerably  increased  turnover  of  investment,  a  slightly  de- 
creased expense  rate,  a  larger  value  of  sales  per  salesman  and  per 
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employee ...  .practiceliy  all  the  es^-ential  or)erations  of  the  "business 
have  "been  accelerated  and  improved  in  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years. 
The  average  sized  bill  has  been  more  than  doubled  in  spite  of  a  tend- 
ency toward  hand-to-mouth  b"'jying.    The  average  sale  per  salesman  is 
also  more  than  doubled.    The  collection  rate  is  very  much  better  than 
ten  years  ago.    Regardless  of  any  theories,   the  cold  fact  remains 
that  the  Graybar  Electric  Company  takes  a  smaller  share  of  the 
dollar  which  passes  through  its  hands  as  a  reward  for  its  services 
than  it  did  ten  years  ago. '...I  would  have  the  reader  note,  too,  that 
these  men  engaged  in  distribution  are  quite  efficient  in  presenting 
their  case. . . . " 

Dwelling  Cost         The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  presents  in  the  Monthly  Labor 
Keview  for  November  data  concerning  the  cost  of  dwellings  per  family 
in  the  United  States,  as  represented  by  257  identical  cities,  for  the 
years  1921  to  1926,"  inclusive.  '  Such  data  are  also  shown  separately 
for  each  of  the  14  cities  of  the  United  States  which  have  a  population 
of  500,000  or  over.    The  figures  show  that  the  average  expenditure  in 
erecting  a  one-family  dwelling  in  these  257  cities  was  $3,972  in  1921. 
By  1926,  however,   this  average  expenditure  had  risen  19  per  cent  to 
$4,725.    The  average  cost  per  family  of  apartment  houses  on  the  other 
hand  was  only  1.9  per  cent  higher  in  1926  than  in  1921.    In  1921  the 
average  cost,  per  family  accommodated,  of  apartm.ent  houses  was  $4,  019. 
A  peak  of  $4,418  was  reached  in  1924.    The  1926  cost  was  $4,095  per 
family.    In  comparing  the  fourteen  cities  having  a  population  of 
500,000  or  over  the  lowest  average  cost  for  one  family  dwellings  was 
shown  in  St. Louis  where  the  cost  per  family  for  all  new  one  family 
dwellings  built  durir^g  the  first  half  of  1927  was  only  $3,540.  This 
contrasts  with  $6,440  in  Chicago.    While  Chicago  showed  the  highest 
expenditure  per  dwelling  for  one  family  dwellings  of  any  city  taken, 
as  a  whole,  it  was  surpassed  by  three  boroughs  of  New  York  City.  The 
average  cost  of •one  family  dwellings  in  New  York  (all  boroughs)  was 
$6,184.    Washington  and  Baltimore  are  but  40  miles  apart, ^  yet  the 
average  expenditure  for  the  one  family  dwellings  built  in  Baltimore  in 
the  first  half  of  1927  was  $3,942,  while  the  average  expenditure  for 
those  built  in  Washington  during  the  same  period  was  $6,337.     The  aver- 
age expenditiire  for  the  34,735  one  family  d^sellings  for  which  permits 
were  issued  in  these  14  cities  was  $5,306.     The  cost  per  family  for 
dwelling  accomm.odations  in  apartment  houses  in  the  same  period  reached 
the  high  level  of  $7,464  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan.    The  next  most 
expensive  unit  cost  in  this  class  of  structure  was  in  Chicago  where 
17,690  families  were  accominodated  at  a  cost  of  $5,253  per  family.  The 
lowest  per  family  cost  for  multi-family  dwellings  was  in  Los  Angeles, 
where  only  $2,143  was  spent  per  family  provided  for.    In  the  14  cities 
having  a  population  of  500,000  or  over  79,324  families  were  provided 
for  in  apartment  houses.    The  average  cost  of  these  m.ulti-f amily 
dwellings  per  family  accommodated  was  $4,185.    All  classes  of  dwellings 
in  these  cities  provided  for  132,475  families  during  this  six  month 
period,  and  the  amount  expended  per  family  was  $4,563.  ■  Ther^  were 
4,312  families  housed  during  this  period  on  Manhattan  Island,  and  it 
cost  $7,478  per  family  to  house  them.     The  next  most  expensive  housing 
was  provided  in  Pittsburgh  where  1,425  families  were  provided  with 
dwelling  places  at  a  cost  of  $5,808  per  family.     It  cost  only  $2,991 
per  family  to  house  the  2,709  families  provided  for  in  St, Louis,  but 
it  cost  $4,962  per  family  to  house  the  2,583  families  accommodated  in 
T/ashington.    In  New  York  (all  boroughs)  59,203  families  were  provided 
with  residence's  in  new  buildings  at  a  cost  of$4,723  per  family. 
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Poland's  Poland  has  ,iust  celebrated  tae  liundredth  anniversary  of  the 

Sugar  In-    estsblisl-^rcent  of  her  sugar  indr.stry.    According  to  fig^n-es  compiled  "by 
dustry         the  "Agence  Economique  et  ?inanciere"  and  transmitted  to  the  BanJcers 
.    Trust  Company  of  Ngtv  York  l)y  its  foreign  information  service,   there  • 
were  heiore  the  war  87  active  su^-jar  refineries  with  a  yearly  output  of 
550,000  metric  tons.    I>;iring  the  war  only  half  of  these  continued  work 
and  24  were  coi^ipletely  destroyed.    At  the  present  time,  however,  the 
annual  output  is  not  far  below  pre-war  figi.ires.    The  capital  invested 
in  the  sugar  ind.ustry  is  estimated  at  450  million  gold  francs.  Annual 
returns  to  the  Polish  Treasury  from  the  su^'ar  taz  are  roughly  100 
million  zloty  and  the  industry  provides  work  for  550,000  persons. 

Radio  Con-  The  press  of  ITov ,  11  reports  that  substantial  progress  was  made 

ference        in  the  Nov/ 10  session  of  the  Internstional  Hadio-telegraph  Conference 
Rules  toward  adopting  a  new  convention  to  displace  the  London  agreement  of 

1912.    Of  the  twenty-eight  articles  submitted,  nineteen  regulatory 
articles  and  four  articles  of  the  convention  proper  were  approved.  Pive 
were  returned  to  committee  for  fijj'ther  consideration  and  revision. 

Woman  Wins  A  Stockholm,  Sweden,  dispa.tch  to  the  press  of  ITovember  11  states 

ITobel  prize    that  the  S7/edish  Academy  ITovember  10  awarded  the  1926  ITobel  prize 
for  literatTore  to  the  Italian  author,   Signcra  3-razia  Deledda,  the 
second  woman  to  win  this  prize.  -The  1927  award  was  postponed  uxitil 
next  year. 


Section  3 

Department  of         In  an  editorial  upon  the  consultation  between  the  Department  of 
Agriculture    State  and  the  Deportment  of  iigriculcure  on  pl^nt  em.b?.rgoes.  The  New 

1  York  Times  of  IJovember  11  says: ''.--It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  American 
bulb  growers  may  profit  from  the  quarantine.    But  the  necessity  of 
checking  the  introduction  of  pests  is  so  much  greater  than  the  interest 
of  any  single  group  of  producers  or  pm'chassrs  in  this  country  that 
there  is  sure  to  be  support  of  all  necessary'-  protective  measures.  The 
State  Department's  intervention  should  clarify  the  situation.  The 
primary  duty  of  its  representatives  is,  of  course,  to  protect  American 
interests... .Once  the  public  here  and  in  the  exporting  countries  is 
assm-ed  that  legitimate  interest  maizes  it  imperative  to  keep  out  cer- 
tain plants,  there  will  be  no  fiorther  cause  for  com.plaint." 

2  An  editorial  in  Ajnerican  Pruit  Grower  for  ITovember  says:  "W© 
want  to  call  special  attention  to  'The  Market  Review, '  a  regular  fea- 
ture of  the  magazine  which  appears  in  this  issue  on  page  fourteen.  This 
review  is  specially  js-epared  for  our  use  by  the  United  States  Bureau 

of  Agricultural  Economics.    It  is  thoroughly  trustworthy^,  timely  and 
up  to  date  at  the  tir;:e  we  go  to  press.     Since  the  department  has  at 
its  disposal  the  best  information  available  on  the  subject,  we  feel 
the  review  is  as  good  a  s'Jinmary  of  the  fruit  situation  as  could  possi- 
bly be  obtained.    Paul  Proehlich,  who  is  preparing  the  review  at  pres- 
ent, is  doing  a  most  commendable  job  in  selecting  and  presenting  this 
material,  in  our  opinion-    In  view  of  the  trustworthy  character  of 
this  review  and  the  fact  that  knowledge  of  market  conditions  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  disposing  of  a  fruit  crop  to  advantage,  we  want  to. 
\arge  our  readers  to  study  this  review  carefully  each  month  so  that  they 
can  profit  to  the  fullest  extent  from  it." 
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Section  4 

MA?£ET  ^ciUOT,lu:IOiiS 

Fai'ni  Products         Nov,  11:    Potatoes  genei'^ally  firm.    Maine  sacked  Green  Moimtains 
$2.10-$2*35  per  100  pounds  in  eascern  markets;  $1.75  f.o.o,  Presq,ue 
Isle.    Wisconsin  sacked  Round  VVhites  $1.60-$1.75  carlot  sales  in 
Chicago;  $l-50-$1.55  f.o.t.  Ivaupaca.    Onions  slightly  stronger.  New 
York  and  Midwestern  yellow  varieties  sold  at  $1,2£^$2  sacked  per  100 
pounds  in  consuming  centers;  $1.35-$l-50  f.o.b*    New  York  Danish  type 
cabbage  $3~$8  higher  at  $10-$20  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  fiin 
at  $8-$9  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Apples  firm.    New  York  Baldwins  $6  per 
barrel  in  New  York  City;  $5,50-$6  f.o.b,  Rochester.    Illinois  and 
Michigan  Jonathans  $7.50-$8  in  Chicago. 

Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  is  $9.85  or  55^  less  than  a  week 
ago.    There  was  a  general  advance  on  fed  steers  and  she  stock.  Vealers 
were  sharply  higher,  heavy  calves  steady  and  stockers  and  feeders 
steady  to  25(^  higher  than  a  week  a^o.    Pat  and  feeding  lambs  declined, 
yearling  wethers  and  sheep  shov/ing  some  price  improvement.  "iJholesale 
prices  on  fresh  western  dressed  meats  at  New  York  were  50(p  to  $1 
higher  on  good  grade  steer  beef,  $1  higher  on  veal  and  mutton,  $3  to 
$4  higher  on  lamb,  $5  higher  on  light  pork  loins  and  $4  to  $4.50 
higher  on  heavy  loins. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  6  designated  markets 
advanced  49  points,  closing  at  19.79^  per  lb.  (Holiday  in  4  markets) 
December  i^iture  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced 
45  points,  closing  at  19.83^,  (Holiday  in'New  Orleans  and  Chicago.) 

Closing  wholesale  prices  of  92  score  butter:  Philadelphia  50^; 
Boston  48^^.  Holiday  at  Uew'Toik  and  Chicago.  (Prepared  by  Bu.of  Agr. 
Eccn.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricolture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflecfeid  ia  the  press  on  matters  affecting  airicultnre,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Rcsponsibiliiy.  approval 
or  disapprov*^.  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  inreni  is  to  rellect  accurately  thf 
news  of  importance. 
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THE  EUSIITESS  IlEN'S       Gradual  tariff  adjustment,  to  equalize,  more  nearly  the  ben:; 
AGRICULTUR^^L      fits  of  the  protective  tariff  system,  as  between  agriculture  and 
REPOIiT  the  manufacturing  industry;  creation  of  a  Federal  farm  board  to 

assist  in  the  stabilization  of  farm  prices  and  production;  a  com- 
prehensive land  utilization  policy  to  be  administered  through  an 
endowed  national  agricultural  foundation;  revision  of  State  and  local  tax  systems' 
strengthening  of  the  rural  banking  system;  revision  of  railroad  rates  on  farm 
products  and  development  of  watervray  systems  are  among  the  recommendations  of  the 
Business  Men's  Commission  on  Agriculture.     The  commission  rejects  legislation  of 
the  IvIcNary-Haugen  type  as  injurious  to  the  long-run  intere.sts  of  agriculture  and 
as  setting  a  dangerous  precedent.     The  comjnission* s  f ind-Z'a^-^  recominendgtions, 
which  were  made  public  Nov.  12  by  the  chairman,  Charles  Ilagel,  at  its  headquarters 
in  New  York,  are  the  result  of  a  year's  study  of  sgricult'oral  conditions  and 
trends. 

Mr.  Nagel's  statement  in  behalf  of  the  Business  Men's  Commission  on  Agri- 
culture contains  the  following:  "Serious  consideration  of  the  agricultural  sit-ua- 
tion  makes  it  clear  that,  in  relation  to  it,  the  United  States  is  confronted  rith 
a  question  of  fundamental  n^^.tional  concern  and  of  permanent  importance  to  the 
American  people.    0\vc  national  poli&ies  in  respect  to  industry,  trade  and  interna- 
tional relations  all  have  a  profound  bearing  on  the  agricultural  problem.    But  the 
aim.  in  agricultui'al  policies  should  have  in  view  such  improvement  in  the  economic 
position  of  the  farmer  as  is  consistent  with  the  wisest  utilization  of  our  land 
resources  and  development  of  types  of  farm.ers  and  of  rural  life  which  will  m^ake  n^^i 
only  for  greater  farm  prosperity  but  for  the  long-time  social  and  political  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

"A  sound  national  agricultxiral  policy  conceived  in  this  waj''  can  not  rest 
upon  governmental  action  alone,  but  requires  active  participation  and  cooperation 
of  farmers  and  of  other  economic  groups  as  well  as  that  of  local.  State  and  Federa 
governmental  authorities.     The  putting  into  execution  of  such  a  policy  necessarily 
will  be  a  matter  of  gradual  development  and  can  not  spring  complete  from  the  brain 
of  any  individual  or  group.    It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  commission  proposes  the 
following  suggestions  as  to  ways  in  which  the  econom.ic  position  of  Anerican  agri- 
culture may  be  improved  and  a  basis  provided  for  gradual  development  of  a  comipre- 
hensive  national  agricultural  policy."  (press,  Nov,  13.) 

(The  sfjggestions  made  by  the  commission  will  be  given  in  full  in  tomorrow's 
Daily  Digest) 


SYNTHETIC  RUBBER  A  Berlin  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Nov.  13  says:  "Synthetic 

rubber  will  soon  be  produced  in  Germany  and  enter  the  world's  mark- 
ets in  competition  with  the  natural  product,  it  was  stated  Nov. 12 
by  Dr.  Weinberg  at  a  meeting  of  the  German  Chemical  Manufacturers'  Association, 
celebrating  its  fiftieth  anniversary  at  ?ranlcf ort-on-the-Main.    It  was  announced 
that  a  new  catalj-zer  had  been  found,   simplifying  the  uniting  of  the  elements  of 
rubber  which  were  found  in  coal  tar.    Hiether  the  discovery  is  a  variation  of  the 
Hoffmann  method,  which  is  impracticable  on  account  of  the  excessive  costs,  was  not 
mgde  known, .  r « •  " 
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Cecticr.  2 

^griovltuT-al  Earry  Hoe,  znei-.oer  of  the  L-S-A.'^-,   and  Associate  ?ro- 

•^neineering    lesscr  cf^  j\gric\ilt;iral  En^inf^erin^,  University  of  Ivannesota,  write? 

cf  en^irisering  in  agric- ■'.r-'-  in  Scri!:n-r's  f-r  Octocer.     3-6  article 
covers  eight  pa^^es  and  ic  ii.iu^tT^tei.       dia,-r'ins  and  photographs. 
The  author  descrihes  a5-ric--iltirr.?l  engineering  as  "the  application  of 
the  art  and  scler.ze  oi  engineering  to  the  proclerr.s  of  agricnlture . " 
Its  o"bject  he  sa.ys  is  to  eiin-inate  -useless  laocr  on  ^he  fara,  to  niahe 
the  farm  home  life  pleasanter,  and  to  avsi-e  the  farm  business  iaora  prof- 
itahle.     Jhe  author  declare?  that  n.sny  -.iien  think  that  the  ergireering  ■ 
T'orh  of  agriculture  could  and  should  be  done  hy  civil,  mechanical  and 
architect-ijiral  engineers.    l?rnile  this  may  seem  reasonable,  he  says,  it 
has  no-c  -worked  out  vei"3^  well  in  tne  past,     "he  engineer  trained  in 
other  liTies  than  these  directly  related  to  agriculture     seldom  under- 
stands the  problems  of  the  farm  or  the  methods  of  .agricultural  produc- 
tion well  enough  to  be  of  irnch  help  to  the  farmer.  '  'The  auth or  , give s  . 
the  reasons  r?hy  the  agricult,u-  _.l  engineer  is  an  economic  necessixy  ard 
demonstrates  th-=  e::cent  of  Vhe  problem  of  engineering  on  the  farm.  The 
author  then  goes  on  to  outlire  the  development  of  the  American  Society 
of  ^^'ricultural  Engineers  and  lists  college  courses  in  agricultural 
engineering;  their  inception, .character,  object  and  standing,  and 
closes  T.'ith  a. purvie":^;  of  the  field  open  to  agricult-oral  engineers. 

Beef  Cattle  An  editorial  in  Wallaces'  farmer  fcr  November  11  says:  "There 

Ovclo  is  a  shortage  of  beef  cattle  in  the  country  and  prices  are  high,  v/hich 

means  that  after  a  time  too  many  men  r'ill  go  into  the  beef  cattle 
business  and  prices  ?7ill  break.    Every  tvo  or  three  years  since  131o 
we  have  published  a  chart  pointing  out  the  seven-year  cycle  in  beef 
cattle.     Seven  years  up  and  seven  years  do^m  has  been  the  history  of 
the  beef  cattle  business  for  many  years.     As  to  whether  v.-e  shall  reach 
the  cr--st  of  this  present  m. wement  in  1938,  1929  and  iSoC  yet  remain?.- 
to  ':;e  seen.     In  any  even~,  it  is  probable  that  alor^  about  1935  there 
T;ill  again  be  an  overproduction  in  beef  cat':le.     The  Tvise  breeaer  of 
beef  cattle  'vill  not  alio"  himself  to  ovcrer:pand  during  the  prosperity 
of  the  next  year  or  t-'o.    "Je  hope  to  go  into  this  whole  matter  in 
some-hat  greater  stcitistical  detail  during  the  late  '.-inter." 

Canadian  i'ur  "According  to  statistics  from  Gc" erni;;ent  sources,  elk  in 

Farming       Canada  has  increased  to  about  20,000  through  protecti\'e  n.easui^es .  The 
animals  are  distributed  in  the  provinces  as  follor-s:  Ivianitoca,  4,000; 
Saskatchexvan,  5,000;  AJ-bc.-t^,  4,000,  and  British  Col^omhia,  from  5,000 
to  7,000.    Three  thcu3v.nd  of  this  quantity  are  to  be  ,  found  in  the 
national  parks,... A  sale  of  twelve  pairs  of  silver  foxes  has  been  m^ade 
by  the  Universal  Black  Silver  I'ox  K.anch,   S:-/ift  Current,  to  an  .'Edmcntcn 
man,   the  price  being  511,000.    Tr.o  pairs  are  proven  c:     :  .  rs  and  ten 
pairs  spring  puppies.    The  ani:.ials  are  registered.     A  _-^i":u"e  of  the 
provincial  e:-:?r.ibit  at  the  Srandcn,  Manitoba,  annual  fair,  v/as  a  live  . 
m.uskrat  exhibit  in  an  artificial  marsh  lake,  with  background  painting 
representirig  a  muskrat  sx-.'-aiup,  the  v:hole  surrounded  with  a  high  wire 
fence.    Lhiskrat  statistical  csras  ivere  prcmii-exitiy  displayed  advertis- 
ing the  industry,   one  of  which  carried  the  ir_formation  that  there  are 
20,000,000  muskrat  skins  required  ann-;i£ll.y  by  rorld  markets,  and  that 
12,000,000  are  available.    Of  these  50  per  cent  come  from  Louisiana; 
25  per  cent  from  Ganadr-.,  of  vhich  4  per  cent  come  irom.  Manitoba.     Ther  • 
are  T..any  marshlands' in  the  province  o-T.ed  by  the  Government  for  sale 
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or  lea-e  to  desira>3le  partieo,   ond  this  i..et:iod  vjas  to\re:i  by  the  pro'/-- 
ince  to  e::lend  the  local  iniu-tiT.     I^.        reported  t.^-t  there 
hooiii  in  Western  Cansda  in  r^i-'-r^t  irrai-z  o-^:a^:  to  tne  FFde-ihi  ■  ■ 
ermaen.fs  offer  to  ta^:;e  o-er  iron,  r-^;  rrovin-es  ^':a:m  lards  for  lease 
to  resic'ents  for  the  pi:;rp''se  of  ura?Arat  faming,   and  in  conseQnence 
there  hcve  been  received  .man-  applications.     Saskatchev^^an  clsiias  to 
noJ^^  have  over  50C  such  faa'rrjs  in  existence;  Alberta  i^OO.,..''  (Forest 
and  Outdoors,   Otta'va,  iTcvtiir.ber. ) 

Dairy  Industry       An  editorial  in  Wallaces'  Farnier  for  "oveinber  11  says:  "In  a 
Competition    survey  of  the  ITeiv  En.f^land  rai.'ik  maiket,  the  Ijepartnient  of  Agricultui'e 
seys  of  the  mil-c  and  creara  supply  for  Boston:   'In  the  winter  and 
spring  ironths  sone  creaE  is  brought  from  as  lar  v-:est  as  Kansas.'  Thi 
diives  ho-e  at;aiu  the  facT;  that  if  corn  and  hog  farmers  of  the  Middle- 
V/est  are  going  to  change  over  to  dairying  in  any  large  nnuibers,  the 
milk  producers  of  the  Eastern  St.-^tes  are  bound  to  feel  it..  Competi- 
tion is  corning  :riainly  in  the  forr:  of  ircr' o^ed  butter  supplies,  but 
even  in  the  supplying  of  s?.eet  cre.ar:;  and  r.rlL-,   the  Corn  Selt  is  ac- 
tively comv.'eting  v^ith  the  dair.yaen  aroim-d  the  big  eastern  cities,  i.^hat 
it  corries  back  to  is  that  so  long  as  farmers  ar-o  able  to  change  from 
one  or  and  of  farming  to  another  there  is  no  ;oerma-ient  safety  for  any 
special  class  of  farners.     Hue  a:  irj-ruen  li?»ve  been  petting  a  better  n-^t 
income  than  other  fai'm  groups,  and  on  this  account  there  has  not  been 
a  great  deal  of  sjuiuathy  fcr  legislative  activity  on  behalf  of  agri- 
cu.lfire  shox^.n  by  f Bribers  in  some  eastern  States,     '.'hen  Kansas  cream 
is  shipped  to  Boston,,  hor-ever,   it  proves  that   the  t^hole  farm  field 
is  bound  in  the  end  to  reach  a  cora.icn  level,  and  that  level,  ijnfcrtu- 
nately,   is  belo"-  the  standards  of  most  other  industries It  will  pa;/ 
the  eastern  dair;.Tr:an  to  do  7/hat  he  can  to  help  make  the  corn,  hog  and 
T'/heat  business  more  x-^o-i table . 

Plorida  CitrTis        '"Impetus  fcr  the  citrus  industry  of  Florida  is  indicated  in  an 
Industry      anno^^nceruent  by  T. J  .Ho-zey,  developer  of  a  SO,COO-acre  orange  grove 

tract  kno^7n  as  Honey-in-the-I-ills,   th:t    bottled  orange  and  grapefruit 
juice  from  that  tract  v/ill  be  distributed  in  every  market  center  in 
the  country,  from  Maine  to  Denver,  during  the  crese'nt  tourist  season 
and  from  that  time  on.    Under  I.'r.  Herey  and  ;v, A.Ifei'imuir,  manager,  more 
than  500  men  and  litomen  of  the  organiza'.ion  have  perfected  the  system, 
for  such  distribution....''  (Manux scourers  F.ecord,  ilov.  10.) 

Magnesite  president  Ccolidge  !'0V.  10  issued  a  proclairation  increasing  by 

Dt!ty  50  per  cent  tne  dr.ty  on  crude  mapaiesite  and  caustic  calcined  magnesite 

imports,   the  maximur.  amount  allored  under  the  flexible  provision  of 
the  tariff  act  of  1933,  according  to  the  press  of  IJov .  11.     The  in- 
creases, which  are  based  upon  investigation  and  findings  of  the  Tariff 
Commission,  are  necessary,  '  the  I-resicent  said,   to  equalize  the  dif- 
ference in  costs  of  production  in  the  United  States  and  its  princiiJal 
competitors,  Greece  and  British  India. 

Mijk  Producers^      An  editorial  in  !Tew  England  Homestead  for  IToveuber  5  says;  "L-'S 
Cooperatives  week's  annual  meeting  of  the  ITew  England  Milk  producers'  Associa- 
tion v/as  in  some  r/oys  tlie  best  it  ever  held.     In  these  days  of  co- 
operative failures  it  is  refreshing  and  enccoraging  to  find  this  big 
fannly  of  over  20,0j0  far.ners  working  as  one  and  proud  of  their  organ- 
ization.   Recent  rJe  v  England  experience  has  disclosed  too  many  fair 
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weather  friends  cS  assrcisted  efiort.     vv^.en  clouds  3-ppe-r  they  beat 
for  the  tall  tiuiter.     They  are  ^Luite  r/illing  to  accept  profits  "but 
slow  to  share  losses.    B^i^  rein  or  shire  the  memhership  of  IT. 3. M -P. A. 
is  on ^ the  job  in  s-:-;ason  -.ud.  out,  :/^-ar  efcer  year .    Much  creeifc  is  due 
Vne  leadership  but  no  leader  can  go  faster  ':han  his  af-S-u-ciates  7/ili 
follox?.    Sssentielly  vhen,   indivi-oal  n.ilk  prooucers  in  lev/  England 
are  the  ones  for  whom  encominms  can  be  proclairied . . . .  " 

Motor  Cars  Vihile  in  19 80  onlv  one  out  of  164  inhabitants  of  Fr-r.c^  on'ned 

in  France    a  motor  car,   at  the  end  of  IS 26,  according.:  -,c  -n  ec-t_i'  -y 
.     Andre  L^ichelin  in  the  "w]cho  de  Paris''  anc  \,ransniit teo.  zc  zl  a 
Pari-ers  Trust  Company  of  New  York  by  it  s  Trench  inf orT..ation  service, 
there  vras  one  motor  car  for  every  43  inhabitant's.     The  rapiu  grovyth 
of  this  Trench  irdurtry  may  be  seen  from  ii^-^ires  cOxTipiled  by  tke 
French  liztess  for  the  -crenty -first  ann-ial  automobile  salon  lately  hsld 
in  Paris.     'j?he  nnmbcr  of  cars  in  U':.e  on  vliich  taz^  s  "era  uaid  in  i:js4 
an-.o^inted  to  2C0  only,   and  rose  successivelv  to  17,107  in  1904, 
107, £00  in  1914,     581,200  in  1924,     725,700  in  1925,     336,500  in  1926 
and  891,000  in  1927.    To  this,  about  100,000  more  cars  either  Army 
property  or  xnachinas  not  yet  deJ.i/ered  to  biiyers  should  be  added,  on 
•vhicl  no  taxes  had  been  paid.     P.eturns  from  the  automobile  tax,  '^hich 
totalled  155,498  francs  in  1900,  amounted  to  464,956,352  francs  in 
1926.     The  yearl.y  number  of  drivers'  auto  licenses  gran'.ed  in  France 
has  been  145, 952' in  1922,     175,823  in  1923,     205,868  in  1924,  239,471 
in  1S25  -  and  317,632  in  1925.     France  e::cpcrts  forty  per  cent  of  he:':" 
total  automobile  output  and  these  exports  have  increased  from  75,000 
metric  quintals  in  1919  to  975,000  metric  quintals  in  1926. 

Prrral  Credit  An  editorial  in  Tne  Jciirnal  of  Commerce  for  :To-':'ember  10  says: 

''I'*ew£  comes  froia  San  Francisco  xhat  the  leading  banking  interests  of 
the  State  are  contemplating  a  plan  of  credit  control  that  v/ill  dimdn- 
ish  the  danger  01  overproauction  of  vineyard' and  orchard  crcps.  'It 
is  necessary,  '  says  one  bardzer,    ^that  v^^e  consider  the  granting  of  loan^^ 
to  farmers  planning  to  engage  in  orc.i:rd  and  vineyard  development  with 
more  care,    'Je  musL  hereafter  r^  alize  that  the  farmer  optimist  m.ust  be 
disco'oraged  unless  it  can  be  demon:;trated  that  increased  production  of 
the  crop  under  consideration  will  not  result  in  a  lowering  of  price, 
TK-hich  m-a3/  pro\e  ruinous  to  such  industry.''    Tnere  is  nothing  startling 
in  statements  of  this  sort.    Pres-Jiaably  all  far-seeing  bar^kers  recog- 
nize the  need  of  safeguarding  their  credit  grants  againf^-t  unprofit- 
able utilization.     The  problem  is',  moreover,   the  sane  whether  the 
banlis  are  serving  industrial  or  agricultural  borrowers.     The  signifi- 
cance of  the  California  pronouncement  does  not  lie,  therefore,  in  its 
novelty,  but  in  the  fact  that  it  expresses  a  hope  of  reforia  as  well 
as  a  conviction.    In  States  where  small  rural  banks  exist  j.n  great 
numbers,   the  straggle  to  make  a  living  alm.ost  inevitably  leads  to 
shortsighted  encouragement  of  overdevelopment.    Indi^'-idu.al  barikers 
may  realize  the  daugers  ahead,  but,  unfortunately,  they  can  not  always 
act  individually  to  prevent  their  m.ateriali nation.    In  California  it 
is  hoped  that  the  rjrogressive  elimination  of  small  detached  banks 
will  enable  the  larger  responsible  units  in  the  barking  field  not  only 
to  preach  prevention  of  overproduction  but  by  their  credit  i:olicies 
to  enforce  it.'' 


Section  3 

MAHKET  qUOTATIOilS 

rami  Pro-^.ucts         For  the  ?;eek  ended  Fov.  12:    Top  price  on  ho^'s  at  Chicago  --as 
$9.70.    Fed  steers  were  shar-oly  higher,  prices  reachi.if:  the  highest 
point  for  the  season.    V.'e stern  grassers  were  stron^;  to  25^  up  oo 
Killers,   15^  to  '''5(i  hi-her  to  stockers  and  feeder  dealers.     Good  choic 
fat  cows  and  heifers  rrv.-re  25d  to  50^  higher,   losing  early  advance. 
Common  and  medivL.)  fat  cows  were  ahout  steady.    Fulls  were  atron^:,  to 
25<^  higher,  vealers  $1.50  to  $2  up.    Fat  laiahs  closed  15^  to  2r,f  ^^cr^r, 
sheep  strong  to  25,?  higher,  feeding  lari-hs  weak  to  2b<^-  lower,     niolesa-i  - 
prices  on  fresh  '^^tstern  dressed  riieats  at  Ivew  York  were  50i#  to 
higher  on  good  grade  steer  "beef,  $1  higher  on  veal  ana  .a^atton,  to 
$4  higher  on  laznh,  $5  higher  on  light  pork  loins  and  $4  to  $4,50 
higher  on  heavy  loins. 

Potatoes  slightly  higher.    Maine  sacked  C-reen  Mountains  $2-$2.3q 
per  100  pounds  in  eastern  ir.arkets.    Wiscoi-sin  sacked  E.ound  .,hites 
$1.S0-$1^75  car  lot  sales  in  Chicago.      Cahbage  firni.    New  York  Danish 
tjrpe  $10-$20  hulk  per  ton  in  terminal  n.arkets;  $8-$9  f.o*b.  Rochester, 
'.Wisconsin  Danish  type  $1  ssc]:ed  per  100  pounds  in  Chicago.  Onions 
slightly  stronger.    Net;  Y-Tk  end  midwestern  yellow  varieties  -$1.25~$2 
sacked  per  IOC  pounds  in  consirning  centers;  $1.35-?^. 50  f.o.b.  Apples 
fairly  steady.    New  York  Baldwins  sold  at  $5.50-$6  per  hi.rrel  in 
New  York  City.    Michigan  Jonathans  $7.50-$8  in  Chicago;  Lald^;7ins  $6- 
$6, 50. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  93  points  for  the  week,  closing  at  19-76r^^  per  Ih.  Dece^uher 
if.ture  contracts  on  the  JTew  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  94  points, 
closing  at  19.38:?,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  were  down 
97  points,  closing  at  20.03.-5. 

Butter  markets  were  firm  d'oring  the  week.    Purchases  qi.xite  large- 
ly confined  to  hare  necessities,  and  receivers  have  in  most  instances 
"been  willing  sellers.    Prices,  hoi^^ever,   show  nc  material  change.  Stor~ 
age  movement  continues  fairly  heavy.     General  opinion  is  that  fall 
production  will  he  heavy.     Closing  wholesale  prices  of  92  score  hutter; 
New  York  491-?;  Chicago  47|^;  Philadelphia  50hf;  Boston  46,^. 

Cheese  m'^->rkots  W'ere  dull  d-aring  the  week.    Dealers  offering 
freely,  hut  buyers  inclined  to  wait  upon  market  developments.  tYisconsir, 
cheese  hoard  declin^es  of  IJovemoer  4  evidence  of  unsettled  feeling. 
Vveakness  in  Canadian  cheese  markets  of  some  influence.    Domestic  pro- 
duction conditions  fem.ain  favorable.     Wholesale  prices  at  '.Wisconsin 
primary  cheese  markets  Nov.  11:  Single  Daisies  25^?;  Double  Daisies 
24f^;  Longhorns  25(p .  (Prepared  hy  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


Industrials  and       Average  closing  price       i-Icv.  12,  Nov.  11,  -Nov.  12,  1926 

Railroads                 .  20  Industrials                194.11  193,34  155,00 

20  R.R, stocks                  139.41  133.77  118.85 
(■fell  St.  Jour.,  Nov.  14.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Wepared  in  th«  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  afFectia^  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects,  ficsponsihility. approval 
or  disapproTOl,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disokiimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  aeourately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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BU3IKESS  MEN'S  The  following  ai'e  suggestions  of  tbe  Business  Men's  Com— 
AGRICULTURAL     mission  on  Agriculture  as  to  v:ays  in  which  the  economic  position 
REPORT               of  Anerican  agriculture  nay  be  improved:  "1.  The  commission  be- 
lieves efforts  should  be  rhade  more  nearly  to  equalize,  as  betvieen 
agriculture  and  manufacturing  industry,   such  benefits  as  the  ex- 
isting protective  tariff  system  can  afford  to  both,    protective  policies  which 
tend  to  place  artificial  obstacles  in  the  way  of  natural  and  normal  extension  of 
markets  for  American  farm  products  and  which  tend  to  increase  the  domestic  costs 
of  their  production  should  be  subjected -to  careful  reconsideration  with  a  view  too 
equalizing  their  effects.    The  economic  position  of  agriculture  would  obviously 
be  improved  if  farmers  could  secure  higher  prices  for  their  products,   or  find 
markets  for  more  of  them  at  prevailing  prices,   or  rediice  their  costs  of  produc- 
tion 2.  The  position  of  agriculture  can  be  improved  not  only  by  governmental 

policies  which  facilitate  the  sound  extension  of  markets  for  farm  products  but 
also  by  measures  which  tend  to  reduce  the  wide  fluctuations  in  prices  and  the 
hazards  of  loss  due  to  changing  natural  and  market  conditions.    3.  In.  view  of  the 
difficulties  standing  in  the  way  of  immediate  Gov^ermnent  action  designed  to  raise 
or  stabilize  farm  prices  and  to  extend  the  foreign  markets  for  farm  products,  the 
chief  immediate  means  of  improving  the  economic  position  of  the  farmer  must  be 
sought  in  mieasures  to  reduce  his  costs  of  production.    4.    Important  as  are  the 
opportunities  for  individual  self-help,   success  of  farmers  in  overcoming  their 
own  difficulties  without  outside  aid  depends  mainly  upon  organized  cooperative  ef- 
forts in  reducing  production  costs  and  market  losses.     5.    A  balanced  agricultural 
production,  the  highest  efficiency  of  the  agricultural  industry,  sustained  pros- 
perity of  the  farmer  and  the  preservation  of  the  Nation^s  natural  resources  can  be 
attained  only  through  a  carefully  planned  policy  of  land  utilization.    6.  Earnest 
and  effective  cooperation  is  needed  between  the  organizations  of  farmers, 
business  men,  manuf acturei?s  and  other  occupational  groups  to  exercise  watchfulness 
over  local  and  State  governmental  expenditures  and  to  effect  needed  redistribution 
of  the  bui'den  of  farm  taxes  now  resting  with  undue  severity  upon  the  farm.ers  and 
thereby  endangering  the  economic  interests  of  each  State  as  a  whole.     7.  The  States 
should  so  far  as  practicable  relinquish  the  general  property  tax  to  the  local 
governing-  units  and  obtain  such  revenue  as  they  need  through  incom.e,  business  and 
excise  taxes.     8.  The  machinery  of  agricultural 'credit  as  it  exists  being  serious- 
ly defective  and  susceptible  of  great  improvement,  this  problem  sho^old  be  ener- 
getically attacked.     9.    Agricnulture  can  be  substantially  benefited  by  readjust- 
ments of  the  railroad  rate  structure,  the  extension  of  waterway--  systems  and  ether 
reductions  in  distribution  costs.    10.  The  commission  strongly  urges  extension  of 
research  work  in  the  field  of  agric-olture  by  the  Jederal  Government,  its  coordina- 
tion xvith  research  work  of  States  and  other  agencies  and  appropriation  of  lai^ger 
f^mds  for  such  work  on  pai't  of  the  Federal  Government." 


"S^i;  COIfflllSSIONER       The  press  to-day  announces  the  appointment  of  Harold  A. 
APPOI^ITSD  Lafount,  a  business  man  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  as  Eederal  Radio 

Co:nm.issioner  from  the  Eifth  zone.  Mr.  Lafount    succeeds  John  E. 

Dillon,  -who  died  recently. 
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Section  2 

Agricultural  In  an  editorial  on  the  Business  Men's  Agricultural  Report,  The 

Report  of    Ne-;  York  Times  of  ITov.  13  says : " . .  .Wnat  first  leaps  to  the  eye  m 
Business      this  report  is  the  fact  that  the  complaint  of  v.-estern  f ai'mers  about 

Men  tariff  discrimination  against  them  is  held  to  he  justified  The 

memhers  had  carefully  and  fairly  looked  into  the  facts,  end  could  come 
to  no  other  decision  than  that   'protective  policies  which  tend  to 
place  artificial  obstacles  in  the  way  of  natural  and  normal  extension 
of  markets  for  Airier ican  farm  products,  and  which  tend  to  increase  the 
domestic  costs  of  their  production,   should  be  subjected  to  carefnil 
reconsideration  with  a  view  to  equalizing  their  ef fects . ' . . • For  the 
rest,  the  report  of  the  Business  Men's  Commission  is  a  cautious  and 
well-reasoned  document.    It  does  not  profess  to  have  discovered  a  . 
panacea  for  the  farm.    In  the  end,   the  farmers  will  have  to  depend 
mainly  upon  themselves.    This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Goverrjment  has  no 
duty  in  the  premises.     'Eiat  it  shotild  keep  out  of  any  direct  agricul- 
tural business    is  the  firm  conclusion  of  these  business  men.  They 
are  strongly  against  the  principle  of  the  McFary-Haugen  bill.  But 
they  indicate  m.anj'  lines  of  CTOvernrnent  policy,  bearing  on  the  im- 
provement of  the  farmer's  condition,  which  they  believe  might  be  use- 
fully pursued.    These  relate  chiefly  to  taxation — including  tariff 
taxation — to  transportation,  to  greater  ease  of  farm  credits,  and  to 
the  rallying  of  every  technical  resotirce  for  the  aid  of  the  famer  in 
getting  rid  of  plant  diseases  and  pests  and  needless  agricultural 
waste — all  with  the  aim  of  both  bettering  production  and  decreasing 
its  cost.,   Throughout  the  whole  report  there  is  ample  evidence  of  full 
sympathy  with  the  farmer,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  understand  his 
position  and  his  needs.    But  the  sj-Tiipathy  is  intelligent,  not  mawicish 
or  professional,  least  of  all  political.     It  is  the  voice  of  business 
sensibly  addressing  itself  to  the  farm." 

Cotton  Use  Large  quantities  of  cotton'  cloth  were  used  in  the  construction 

of  the  Holland  Tunnel,  according  to  Ernest  C.  Morse,  head  of  the  Uew 
Uses  Section  of  the  Cotton- Textile  Institute..    "Thirty  thousand  square 
yaxds  of  this  material  were  used  in  making  the  approaches  of  the 
tunnel  waterproof,"  Mr.  Morse  said.     "It  had  been  subjected  to  special 
treatment  with  an  asphalt  prepai'ation  which  increased  its  resistance 
to  moisture  and  was  laid  in  various  thickness  ranging  from  two  to  six 
coatings  of  fabric.    Tliis  use  in  the  new  tunnel  indicates  the  extent 
to  which  er^ineers  are  roi'ning  to  cotto.n  where  waterproofing  is  re- 
quired in  the  construction  of  large  public  works.    We  are  informed 
that  cotton  fabrics  are  extensively  utilized  in  lining  the  foundations 
of  bridges,   subways  and  tall  buildings  by  eiigineers  who  believe  they 
make  construction  safer  and  more  permanent.    Highway  officials  also 
are  experimenting  with  the  use  of  heavy  cotton  fabrics  in  road  con- 
struction."   (IJ.Y. Times,  ITov.  13.) 

Income  and  "I'lttiere  the  Prairie  Money  Goes'^  is  the  title  of  an  article  by 

Expenditure    Allen  D.  Albert  in  Scribner's  for  October.     A  local  manufacturer 
in  Illinois    dealing  in  "advertising  specialties"  gave  to  Mr.  .Albert  a  commission 
to  inquire  into  the  wants  and  needs  and  buying  ability  of  his  cus- 
tomers.    The  scene  of  the  survey  is  Edgar  County,  Illinois;  area  675 
square  miles,  population  26,000;  of  which  8,000  are  in  the  small  city 
of  Paris,  the  county  seat.    Mr,  Albert  found  the  money  income  of  the 
country  to  be  very  great.    He  says:  "Prom  major  sources  alone  it  passed 
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$11,400,000.     This  is  the  equivalent  of  $2,500  for  each  noasenoi.d  . 
As  to  earnings  he  says  that  industrial  wage  eaxners  in  Pans  ia.utories 
earned  $845  a  year  on  £in  average.     Storekeepers  had  an  average  earn- 
ing of  $2,650  each.     Tovm  workers  above  the  grade  of  helpers  v.ere 
paid  $1,100  on  the  average.    All  that  remain  of  workers  not  on  x arris, 
that  is  to  say  the  clerks  in  the  stores,  the  half-skilled  laborers,  ^ 
the  waiters  in  small  restaurants,   the  drivers  of  delivery  wagons^  aiia^^^^ 
the  like,  earned  in  the  totms  an  average  of  ,oS30  a  year.     As  to  '■'-or."»-:",R 
on  the  farms,  he  found  that  hired  help  on  the  far.T.E  seemed  to  ::e 
least  equally  well  t)sid.     There  are  2,352  farm  units,  and  f our  ^oi  u,-.. 
out  of  five  took  on  workers  by  the  yeai-  for  about  $40  a  month  for 
each  man,  families  someT^hat  more,     "^^lere  is  no  poverty  in^all  r:-.-;-rr 
CountyJ''  the  author  declares.    Zollov/s  another  important  stjieiikm;: 
"!Tot  a  dollar  has  been  added  to  the  savings  of  Edgar  County  in  tv  c 
years.    On  the  contrpry,   the  money  on  deposit  for  savings  has  dimin- 
ished."   Some  of  the  fignires  follow;     Community  income  "can  not  be 
put  much  above  $12,000,000."    Total  for  food  and  appai^el  about 
$1,990,000;  transportation  of  all  kinds,  $3,583,303;   "and  of  this  abor.t 
trro-thirds— the  great  sum  of  $2, 190, C00~is  spent  for  the  purchase  of 
automobiles,  for  garage  service  and  accessories,  for  gasoline  and 
lubricants."    Again  he  says:   "Edgai'  Ooxmty  r\iral  sections  spend  more 
than  one  dollar  in  foui'  of  their  gross  income  on  automobiling."  Total 
taxes  paid  r/ere  Si,  367, 000  for  192S .     Interest  on  loans  of  all  kinds, 
$1,030,423,   though  the  pa^mients  to  banics  and  mortgage  companies  seem 
not  more  than  $827,000.     The  investigator's  conclusions  are  as 
lolloTv's:  "That  in  a  rich  countryside  all  financial  operations  are  no^ 
subject  to  riding  in  automobiles;  that  installment  buying  by  m.ail  is 
routing  direct  buying  over  the  counter;  that  tares  and  interest  on 
loans  have  become  lesser  items  of  e::penBe;   that  at  least  for  the  year 
1925  money  is  not  being  saved;  that  a  relatively  small  amount  of  fi- 
nancial planning  and  reorganization  v^ould  greatly  increase  the  comfort 
of  these  households." 

"Master  Farmer"      A  Topeka  dispatch  to  the  press  of  ITov.  13  states  that  believing 
Avifards  in    that  the  expert  farmer  shoiild  be  given  recognition.  The  Kansas  Farmer 
Kansas         ITov .  12  awarded  "m.aster  farmer"  certificates  and  gold  m.edals  to  fif- 
teen Kansas  farmers  selected  by  three  judges  as  the  best  all-around 
agriculturists  in  the  State.     The  judges  passed  cn  the  score  cards  of 
nearly  300  farmers  nominated  in  the  inquiry.     Senator  Arthur  Capper, 
publisher  of  the  paper,  presented  the  miedals  and  certificates  at  a 
banquet.     Tenant  farm.ers  as  well  as  those  whc  own  their  own  land  were 
eligible  to  nomination.    The  score  card  listed  a  possible  1,245  points; 
285  under  the  heading  "Operation  of  the  Farm,"  285  for  "Susiness 
I.5ethods,"  90  for  "General  Farm  Appearance  and  Upkeep,"  325  for  "Home 
Life"  and  260  for  "Public  Spiritedness. " 

South  and  An  editorial  in  Southern  Cultivator  and  Faming  for  ITovember  1 

Railroads    says:  "The  South  owes  more  to  its  railroads  for  the  progress  it  is 

making  in  all  lines  of  industry,  including  farming,  than  to  any  other 
agency  employed  in  the  development  of  this  favored  region.  Through 
the  constructive  work  of  their  agricultural  agents,   the  extensive 
publicity  the^r  have  carried  on  to  acquaint  people  of  all  sections  with 
the  wonderful  opport-onitie.s  and  advantages  offered  in  the  South  in 
climiate,   soils  and  the  great  variety  of  profitable  crops  that  may  be 
gro^.Ti,  they  have  done  much  to  make  farming  a  better  bixsiness  for  those 
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who  inherited  the  lands  they  cultivate  and  have  hro-aght  in  thousands 
from  the  ITorth  and  elsewhere  to  help  promote  agricultural  interests 
and  to  share  in  the  r;ealth  from  the  rich  mines  discovered  here.  F'jr- 
thermore,  b7  providing  adequate  transportation  facilities,  along  uith 
good  service,  they  have  opened  to  producers  all  of  the  great  markets 
of  the  country..    With  the  exception  of  agriculture,  railroad  trans- 
portation is  the  largest  enterprise  in  the  United  States.    The  rail- 
roads pay  ahout  $1,000,000  a  day  in  taxes,  and  give  profitahle  employ- 
ment to  great  arm.ics  of  workers.    They  have  always  "been  leaders  in  the 
march  of  progress,  bla2ing  the  way  for  advancement  in  industry  and  com- 
merce and  doing  efficient  work  in  all  efforts  to  make  the  way  easy  to 
follow.    This  is  simply  good  business.    It  is  to  the  interests  of  the 
roads  to  serve  the  people  well — to  aid  in  every  way  possible  in  build- 
ing business  in  farmirg  communities  and  industrial  centers,  Following 
the  course  which  good  judgment  points  out  as  the  way  to  success  for 
railroads,  they  have  helped  the  South  to  attain  its  present  enviable 
position  as  a  f iom'ishing  section  upon  which  the  eyes  of  x^eople  of  all 
parts  of  the  country  have  been  turned — and  they  will  exert  as  much  power 
as  am  other  constructive  force  in  carrying  it  onward  and  upward  to 
greater  things." 

Section  3 

Department  of 

.Agriculture  The  press  of  November  13  says:  "i:\gricaltural  colleges  operating 

1  broadcasting  stations  are  not  likely  to  suffer  through  changes  in  wave 
lengths,  rediictions  in  power  or  time-sharing  arrangements,  according  to 
reports  from  Washington.    The  first  suggestion  of  this  was  a  letter  from 
Secretary  of  .Agriculture  Jardine  to  the  Radio  Coiiimission.    He  suggested 
that  they  refuse  to  grant  wave  lengths  or  increased  power  to  anj-  sta- 
tions which  might  interfere  with  farm  prograins . » . .  As  any  one  can  recall 
the  Federal  F.adio  Couimission  has  not  refused  any  farm  station  anything 
it  has  requested,  according  to  reports  from.  .Vashington.    Maybe  Secre- 
tary Jardine  did  not  intend  going  as  strong  as  that,  but  to  the  Radio 
Commission  he  said;   'The  Agricultural  Depal'tment  understands  that  there 
are  several  cases  before  the  commission  in  which  conmiercial  and  private 
organizations  ai'e  soliciting  the  commission  to  increase  the  strength  of 
their  stations  and  lengthen  the  period  of  se'ading,  a  situation  which,  if 
complied  with  by  the  commission,  mdght  result  in  seriously  interfering 
with  the  cooperative  public  radio  program  of  the  department  and  the 
colleges.    This  is  to  suggest  to  the  conciission  the  desirability  in  the 
public  interests  of  protecting  the  agricultural  colleges  against  outside 
interference  by  refusing  to  grant  to  private' concerns  and  commercial 
agencies  power  or  wave  lerigth  that  would  in  any  way  interfere  witl:  t/_e 
present  cooperative  radio  program  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture 

2  An  editorial  in  -Igricultural  Engineering  for  November  says:  '".vs 
are  reminded  of  the  saying  'The  wheel  that  squealcs  the  loudest  is  the 
wheel  that  gets  the  grease.  ^     If  agricultural  engineers  'squeai:*  long 
enough  and  loud  enough  on  the  question  of  a  bureau  of  agricult^ural  en- 
gineering in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agric-'ulture,  they  will  in 
time  accomplish  their  objective.    3ut  we  mustn^t  let  up  on  the 
'squeaking.'     The  Secretary  of  A^-iriculture  has  received  a  great  many 
requests  by  v/ord  of  mouth,  hy  resolutions,  b\-  letters,  and  by  telegrcans, 
urging  that  he  use  his  efforts  to  ha,ve  such  a  bureau  created.  The 
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Secretarj'-  apparently  is  impressed  with  the  sincerity  of  tne  agricultur- 
al engineers'  demands  for  such  a  "bureau  and  undoubtedly  realizes  the 
need  for  it.    We  mxist  not  fail  to  reali'ze,  however,  that  the  Secretary 
is  continually  besieged  by  all  sorts  of  demands,  many  of  them  just  as 
insistent  as  om^s . ♦ .  ."/e  have  plenty  of  good  argiaments  T/hy  such  a  bureau 
is  needed.    The  project  has  all  the  merits  that  any  such  project  could 
have . . . .  " 


Sec tier  4 
:,:^XiJT  W-UOTATIONS 

Parra  Products         Nov.  14:    Eastern  sacked  Roiond  \1hite  potatoes  5<^-10^  lower  at 
4>l»95---:^2. 15  per  100  pounds  in  city  markets.    Ti'isconsin  sacked  Round 
V\/hites  $1.60-$1.70  carlot  sales  in  Chicago.     Sweet  potatoes  firm. 
Virginia  yellow  varieties  $1.75-$2.25  per  barrel  in  eastern  cities. 
Tennessee  Nancy  Halls  $1.35-$1.40  per  bushel  basket  in  the  Middle  West. 
Apples  tending  higher.    ITew  York  Hhode  Island  Greenings  $7.50-'$8.50  per- 
barrel  in  ITew  York  City;  Mcintosh  $9.    New  York  Baldwins  $1.75-$2  per 
bushel  basket  in  Ne^^-  York  City;  $1.80  f.o.b.  Michigan  Jonathans  $8.50- 
$9*50  per  barrel  in  Chicago.    New  York  Danish  type  cabbage  $2-$7  higher 
at  $12-$20  Dulk  per  ton  in  consuming  centers;  $8-'$9  f.o.b.  Northern 
Domestic  type  $1  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  Chicago.    Onions  5^^-25,^^ 
higher.    New  York  and  Midwestern  yellow  varieties  ranged  $l-30-$2 
sacked  per  100  pounds  in  city  markets;  $1.35-$l-50  f.o.b. 

Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  is  $9.60  or  75^' less  than  a  week  ago 
Beef  steer  prices  continued  upward  and  showed  a  moderate  advance  over 
values  a  week  ago.     She  stock  and  stockers  and  feeders wa-e?  steady 
to  25(j5  higher,  heavy  calves  steady  and  vealers  sharply  higher.    Fat  and 
feeding  lambs  declined,  yearling  wethers  and  sheep  registering  price 
improvement.    Wholesale  prices  on  fresh  m-estern  dressed  meats  at  New 
York  were  $1  to  $1.50  higher  on  good  grade  steer  beef,  $1  higher  on 
veal,.  $1  to  $2  higher  on  lamb,   steady  on  mutton,  $2  to  $3  higher  on 
light  pork  loins  and  $3  higher  on  heavy  loins. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  21  points,  closing  at  19.52^  per  lb.    December  future  con- 
tracts on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  26  points,  closing  at 
19.62^,   and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  were  down  IS  points, 
closing  at  19.35^. 

Grain  markets  ruled  barely  steady  although  barley  and  rye  prices 
made  small  advances.    December  wheat  at' Chicago  sold  about  $1.27,  at 
Minneapolis  $1.23|,  Kansas  City  $1.22^.    December  corn  at  Chic^o  closed 
about  82t^  and  oats  at  that  market  closed  48  S/S^. 

Closing  wholesale  prices  of  92  score  butter:    New  York  50^*; 
Chicago  484^5;  Philadelphia  51^^;  Boston  48^.  (Prepared  by  Su.  of  Agr. 
Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflectiid  in  tiie  press  on  matters  affecting  agricultisre.  partieuisiriy  in  its  econoraie  aspects.  Responsibiliry,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  Quoted  is  expressly  disetaimed.  Tiie  iinent  is  to  relit- et  at-iuirateiy  thf 
news  of  importance. 
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THE  PPESIDErlT  OIJ  The  press  to-day  reports:     "President  Coolidge  is  opposed 

FABIvI  RELIEF       to  revision  of  the  tariff  as  a  reputed  aid  to  the  farmers,  believ- 
ing that  such  a  couxse  would  eliminate  the  farmers ^  horae  markets 
and  that  the  sane  policy  to  apply  to  the  agricultural  situation  is 
for  the  Government  to  aid  in  the  statilization  of  prices  and  in  extension  of  co- 
operative marketing.     The  administration's  attitude  was  defined  yesterday  as  the 
result  of  the  recommendations  of  the  national  inaustrial  conference  of  which  Former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  CorrLQerce  Charles  lTagel,was  chairman.     Tliis  conference  sug- 
gested that  the  tariff  be  lowered  and  railroad  rates  reduced  in  an  effort  to 
effect  a  solution  for  agricultiiral  depression.    President  Coolidge  holds  that 
present  prosperity,  to  a  great  extent,   is  due  to  the  tariff,  that  any  reduction 
would  lead  to  industrial  depression  and  that  lack  of  prosperity  among  the  factory 
workers  would  lessen  the  farm.ers'  markets.     About  5o  per  cent  of  itoerican  farm 
production  is  consumed  at  home.     The  President  has  recommended  stabilization  of 
markets  in  the  United  States  through  a  corporation  and  development  of  the  co- 
operative marketing  system,  and  he  is  prepared  to  support  that  policy  if  the  next 
session  of  Congress  enacts  bills  to  extend  the  credit  system  and  marketing  program. 
His  farm  program  remains  unchanged.     As  for  the  suggestion  that  railroad  rates  be 
changed  to  benefit  'the  farmer,   the  President  has  already  moved  in  a  direction  that 
might  lead  to  such  results.    He  recomruended  to  Congress  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  be  authorized  to  make  a  survey  of  the  rate  structijxe.     Such  a 
survey  is  In, progress.     'The  plan  is  to  remodel  the  rate  structure  so  that  under 
a  new  system  some  commodities,   such  as  farm  products,  may  be  carried  at  a  lower 
freight  rate,  and  the  rate  on  other  commodities  be  increased  without  injitistice 
to  other  products  and  consumers,   "iffiiile  the  President  has  not  thoroughly  studied 
the  Magel  report,  he  came  out  firmly  to-day  against  its  salient  provision,  which 
hits  at  the  fundamental  Republican  tariff  policy  he  and  his  party  propose  to 
maintain.  " 


THE  FAffi/I  CONGEESS        A  Kansas  City  dispatch  to-day  reports;     "Any  general  reduct- 
ion of  import  duties  at  this  time  was  opposed  in  a  declaration 
adopted  by  the  resolutions  committee  of'  the  American  Farm  Congress 
at  Kansas  City  yesterday,  after  sentiment  had  developed  at  a  general  session 
against  permitting  the  American  market  to  be  opened  to  importations  of  agricultur- 
al and  livestock  products.     'Jtoerican  agriculture  and  livestock  industries  have 
entered  an  era  in  which  they  must  have  protection  in  the  home  markets  from  ur>- 
restricted  competition  of  products  of  countries  where  land  is  cheap,   standards  of 
living  low  or  labor  meanly  paid,  if  they  are  not  to  sink  to  the  approximate 
level  of  such  countries, ^  the  resolution  declared.     'For  America  to  permit  its  own. 
agriciilture  to  fall  into  decadence,  and  to  depend  upon  importations  of  foodstuffs 
from  other  countries  would  be  most  unwise.'...." 
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Section  3 

Bribish  A  London  dispatch  to  t:  ?  ;  riss   r-i  Octo;:er  15  states  that  a 

Wool  serious  situation  in  tne  wool  T:,e::tile  industry  has  arisen  as  a  result 

Wage  of  notification  by  employers  that  the  agreement  betv/een  the  eirployers  and 

Cut  and  operatives  on  wages,  -/nich  has  expired,  will  not  oe  renewed.  Ihe 

eiaplcyers  declare  that  it  'vill  be  irapoosiJle  to  restore  prosperity  to 
the  industry  unless  there  are  reductions  in  pay.    About  250,000  Vvorkers 
arc  affected  by  the  notification.     The  Industrial  Council  is  trying  to^ 
effect  a  settlement,  but  so  far  has  not  n:ade  any  progress.     The  operatives 
assert  that  the  employers  have  refused  to  arbitrate  the  dispute. 

Church  Because  of  the  depressed  agricultural  sitiiation,  forty-seven 

Study  of      rural  churches  in  Illinois  are  reported  to  have  reduced  the  aiuount  paid 
Illinois      for  pastor's  salary  froni  $1,000  to  $500  curing  the  past  year.     The  report 
Agricul-     was  made  to  the  rscent  meeting  of  the  LaiTiien's  Association  of  the  Illinois 
tural  Conference  on  the  I'lethodist  Episcopal  Church,  v-hich  took  up  a  discussion 

Situation    of  the  matter  in  which  Dean  Herbert  7-I.  MTomford  of  tne  Illinois  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Dr.  Charles  IV.   Stewart,       prominent  agricultural 
'  economist,  participated.     The  restilt  was  a  resolution  which  is  being 
sent  to  other  laymen's  associations  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
and  to  numerous  religious  agencies,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant.  The 
resolution,  as  taken  from  Information  Service,  the  bulletin  of  the 
Pepartment  of  Research  and  Education  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches, 
is,   in  part,  as  follows:     "",'51-ereas,  the  evidence  persists  that  through- 
out the  area  of  this  Conference  derjression  in  agriculture  is  not  only 
causing  personal  distress  to  many,  but  is  also  rendering  more  difficiUt 
the  problem  of  our  churches  in  riiral  and  other  c omjuuni t i e s ;  Yihereas, 
it  is  the  belief  of  many  of  cur  members  that  the  persiste'nce  of  the 
depression  is  caused  in  part  by  disadvantages  resiilting  from  Federal 
policies  less  favorable  to  agriculture  than  to  other  branches  of  our 
economic  system;  and    Vjhereas,   it  is  the  belief  of  many  of  our  members 
that  the  disadvantages  unaer  which  our  rural  commiunities  struggle  are 
partly  remediable  by  measures  which  can  bring  equality  to  agriculture 
•  without  imposing  corresponding  injustice  upon  groups  already  enjoying 
Federal  protection:     therefore  be  it  Resolved,   that  the  Layr/ien's 
Association  of  the  Illinois  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
hereby  urges  that  ITation-wide  study  be  given  by  religious  agencies  of 
laymen  and  clergymien  so  as  to  ascertain  vhether  the  national  position 
of  American  agriculture  is  such  as  to  warrant  the  belief  of  some  of 
ou.r  m.embers  that  social  justice  and  sound  national  policy  unite  in 
favor  of  obtaining  for  agriculture  a  more  prosperous  condition  in 
AiT-erican  life." 


Cuba-Europe  A  Paris  dispatch  November  15  saysi     "A  crisis  in  the  sugar 

Sugar  Deal  industry  that  would  affect  the  consumer  as  well  as  the  prodr.cer  probab- 
ly has  been  averted  by  an  agreement  now  virtually  completed  between 
the  Cuban  and  European  sugar  industries,  in  the  opinion  of  Colonel 
Jose  Tarafa,  head  of  the  Cuban  Sugar  Defense  Committee,  who  has  just 
had  several  long  and  arduous  sessions  with  representatives  of  European 
sugar  interests.     'The  principal  Exaropean  Exporters  of  sugar,  '  Senor 
Tarafa  told  the  Associated  Press,    'have  realized  that  abnormal  conditions 
prevailing  at  present  are  likel^'-  to  cause  disaster  somewhere  in  the 
sugar  industry  and  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  play  a  game  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.    Present  production  is  now  so  far  in  excess  of 
consumption  that  refineries  somicwhere  will  have  to  shut  doYv'n  if  the 
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situation  coutiimes.     So  in  our  own  interest,  and  in  the  eventual  in- 
terest of  the  consumer,  it  has  been  agreed  to  take  meas^ores  to  gauge 
yield  to  demand. ...  The  point  had  been  reached  where  Cuba  was  faced  with 
the  alternative  of  getting  cooperation  with  other  sugar  producing 
countries  in  the  stabilization  of  the  industry,  or  of  relying  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  but  that  is  not  a  good  doctrine 
for  sugar. ».. ..The  delegates  of  Germany,  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia 
have  agreed  to  support  the  Cuban  policy  pending  to  regularize  and  stabil- 
ize the  relations  between  production  and  consumption.    An  international 
commit te.i  will  be  formed  consisting  of  two  delegates  each  from  Cuba, 
Germany,  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia,  'vhile  other  countries  interested  in 
the  sugar  problem  are  expected  to  adhere  subsequently-    Ratification  of 
the  agreement  will  take  place  some  time  this  month  " 

Eiiropean  A  Paris  dispatch  November  15  says;     "It  is  learned  that  a 

Chemical  Franco-German  chemical  agreement  will  probably  be  signed  in  Paris  within 
Trust  the  next  ten  days.    The  accord's  basis  is  the  new  $1,000,000,000 

Chemical  Trust  which  will  include  British,  Belgian  and  possibly  Swiss 
and  Italian  chemical  industries.     The  terms  of  the  agreement  are  so 
thoroughly  approved  by  the  chemical  industries  of  France  and  Germany  that 
it  is  already  being  put  into  effect  in  regard  to  dyestuffs  and' artificial 
silk  chemicals...," 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  St.  Louis  Nov-.  15  says:  "A 
modern  i.nland  waterwa;^'-  system  that  would  solve  the  transportation  prob- 
lem and  give  aid  to  farmers  by  reducing  grain  shipment  costs  was  visual- 
ized at  St.  Louis  Nov.  14  by  Secretary  Hoover,  in  an  address  before 
the  Mississippi  Valley  Association's  ninth  annual  convention.     'I  believe 
that  the  statement  that  by  the  modernization  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Great  Lakes  system  of  waterways  we  shall  decrease  freight  on  grain  to 
world  markets  by  10  cents  a  bushel  is  not  far  wrong, ^  declared  Mr. 
Hoover.     'And  by  so  doing,  we  should  increase  the  price  ox  all  grain  to 
the  farmer  by  10  cents  a  bushel  and  this  10  cents  is  the  profit  end  of 
the  price,  '  he  continued.     *One  single  year  of  such  increase  to  mid-v7est 
farmers, '  he  asserted,   'would  more  than  equal  the  entire  capital  outlay 
which  we  propose.'...,^ 

Land  '♦respite  the  fact  that  the  country's  agriculture  has  been 

Banks  passing  through  a  serious  depression,  the  Joint  Stock  Land  Banks  and 

Federal  Land  Banks  are  holding  surprisingly  little  real  estate  taken  in 
mortgage  foreclosures.    A  hearing  before  the  House  Committee  on  bank- 
ing and  currency  revealed  that  national  banks  operating  in  the  same 
agricultural  sections  were  carrying  much  more  real  estate."  (American 
Bankers  Journal,  November.) 


Hoover  on 
Grain 
Trans- 
portation 


M'^Hon  on  The  Associated  Press  Nov.  15  reports:     "Business  conditions  at 

Business      the  present  time  are  not  unfavorable  and  there  are  no  signs  of  a  de- 
Conditions  pression  ahead.  Secretary  Mellon  said  Nov.  14  in  the  course  of  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject.    In  general,  business  activities  now  ar©  what 
might  be  termed  'spotty,'  the  Secretary  said.     The  coal  business,  for 
instance,  he  added,  was  rather  weak,  and  steel  has  not  been  so  good, 
though  for  the  moment  there  was  a  prospect  of  betteiment.     Some  lines 
were  going  full  tilt*  notwithstanding,  but  it  was  a  little  too  early  for 
a  judgment  to  be  pronounced  on  the  situation,  in  the  Secretary's  opinion. 
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It  could  not  "be  foretold  yet,  lor  instance,  ivhether  1927  business,  as 
stuiimed  up  by  Treasury  incoine  tax  collections  durir^  1938  will  be  as 
great  as  that  of  1926.     It  all  came  down  to  a  q.uestion  of  speculation  as 
to  what  the  future  ivould  show,  but  the  Secretary  did  not  consider  that 
depression  was  to  be  expected." 

Hoad  Congress         Arrangements  ai'e  being  rapidly  completed,  reports  Russell  K. 

AruBdol,  for  the  annual  congress"  of  the  American  Eoad  Builders"  Associa- 
tion, which  will  open  in  Cleveland  on  Jan-  9.     "The  Nation  is  confronted, 
he  says,   "with  the  task  of  supplying  a  system  of  highways  which  will 
adeCuately  meet  the  demands  of  modern  automobile  traffic-     It  will  take 
many  years  to  catch  up  v/ith  the  progress  of  highway  transportation  in 
general,  and  when  the  roads  needed  at  the  present  time  are  finally 
completed  a  new  demand  will  have  sprung  up,  keeping  the  task  of  the 
road  builder  ever  in  the  future."    (press,  Nov.  15.) 


Synthetic 
Rubber 
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A  rrahkf ort-on-Main  dispatch  to  the  press  of  IJov.  13  says: 
"Important  progress  by  the  German  chemical  industry  since  the  war,  ii>- 
cluding  the  development  of  commercial  synthetic  rubber,  was  described 
IIov.  12  before  the  fiftieth  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Chemical 
Industrialists'  Protective  Union.    It  xvas  announced  that  the  German  dye 
syndicate  —  I-  G-  Parbenindustrie  —  has  sufficiently  progressed  with 
experimentation  in  producing  synthetic  rubber  to  apply  for  world  patents 
and  that  synthetic  rubber  would  soon  appear  on  the  world  markets  as  a 
commercial  cammodicy.     The  synthetic  product  was-  declared  to  be  the 
equal  of  the  natural  rubber  and  cheaper  in  cost  of  production,  thus 
permitting  its  active  competition  with  the  natural  product." 

The  rubber  trade  in  New  York  was  inclined  to  view  vilth  skepticis:.. 
the  German  report  that  synthetic  rubber  soon  would  become  a  comjaodity 
on  the  world  m.arket,  says  The  Associated  Press.    :iore  than  a  dozen 
times  in  the  past  decade,  it  was  said,   the  trade  has  heard  similar 
reports,  but  alv/ays  the  product  either  has  failed  to  equal  virgin  rubber- 
in  quality  or  the  cost  of  production  has  been  so  high  as  to  render  its 
manufacture  impracticable. (Press,  Nov.  13.) 

A  Rutland,  Vt.,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Nov-  13  states  that  the 
first  figures  received  at  Rutland  by  E.  Lewis  Clney,  manager  of  the 
Associated  Industries  of  Vermont,  indicate  that  the  flood  dealt  that 
State  a  staggering  blow.     The    twenty-three  plants  reporting  fix 
their  damages  at  $2,812,500.     The  American  Woolen  Company,  at  ";7inooski, 
and  the  New  England  Power  Company,  at  Belloi-.'-s  Palls,  were  the  greatest 
flood  sufferers,  with  losses  of  more  than  $1,000,000  each. 

'The  Commercial  Bulletin  (Boston)  for  November  12  says:     **The  lo"': 
wool  market  is  comparatively  quiet,    prices  are  very  firm,  however,  and 
the  mails  are  consuming  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  wool.  Demand 
is  more  in  evidence  on  fine  and  half-blood  wools.     Pall  wools  of  the 
best  types  are  selling  at  33  to  35  cents  in  Texas.     The  foreign  markets 
are  very  strong,  being  par  to  5  per  cent  higher  than  a  week  ago,  large- 
ly due  to  the  fact  that  England  has  gone  into  the  primary  maiJcets 
without  price  limits  because  of  pressing  need  of  wool.    Mohair  is 
rather  slow  still,  but  prices  are  steady.     Pall  accum^jlat i ons  are  all 
sold  in  Texas.     Foreign  markets  are  firm." 
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MARKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products         Nov.  15;    Maine  sacked  Greem  Mountain  potatoes  sold  at  $2.15- 

$2.25  per  100  pounds  in  New  York  City;  mostly  $1.55  f^o.b.  Presque  Isle. 
Northern  sacked  Round  '.'i/hites  $1.40-$1.65  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  around 
$1.30  f.o.b.    Nev/  York  Danish  type  caobage  $12-$18  hulk  per  ton  in 
terminal  markets;  $7-$8  f.o.fc.  Rochester.    Northern  Danish  type  90^z^-$l 
sacked  per  100  pounds  in  Chicago.    New  York  and  Midwestern  yello^v 
onions  $1.30-$1.90  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers;  $1.35-- 
$1.45  f.o.h.    New  York  Baldwin  apples  ranged  $1.65-$2  per  "bushel 
basket  in  a  few  city  markets. 

Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  is  $9.70.    Prices  on  other  classes 
of  livestock  are  as  follows;    Beef  steers  choice  $17.50  to  $18.50;  good 
$14  to  $17.75;  medium  $9.50  to  $14.50;  common  $7.25  to  $9.75;  heifers, 
good  and  choice  ^$9.50  to  $15.25;  common  and  medii:un  $7  to  $10i75;  cows, 
good  and  choice  $7.50  to  $10.50;  common  and  meditmi  $5.85  to  $7.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $5  to  $5.85;  vealers,  medium  to  choice  $11.75  to 
$14.50;  heavy  calves  $7  to  $10;   stockers  and  feeders,  common  to  choice. 
$7.75  to  $11.50;  fat  lambs,  medium  to  choice  $13.10  to  $14;  yearling 
wethers,  medium  to  choice  $10.25  to  $12.25;  fat  ewes,  common  to  choice 
$4  to  $7;  feeding  lambs,  mediiom  to  choice  $12.85  to  $14.25. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  18  points,  closing  at  19.70<^  per  lb.     December  future  contracts 
on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  19  points,  closing  at  19,81^, 
and  on  the  Nevi/  Orlenas  Cotton  Exchange  they  advanced  13  points,  closing 
at  19.98(2?. 

Closing  wholesale  prices  on  92  score  butter;    New  York  50d^; 
Chicago  43  l/2^;  Philadelphia  51^^;  Boston  48^f; 

Grain  prices  shov/ed  a  general  advance,   influenced  by  weather 
unfavorable  for  harvesting  corn,  and  for  the  moveiaent  of  Canadian 
wheat,  together  with  good  export  demand  for  most  grains.  December 
wheat  closed  at  Chicago  about  $1.38  1/2;  at  Minneapolis  at  $1.25;  at 
Kansas  City  at  $1.24.    December  corn  at  Chicago  closed  at  85  1/23?; 
December  oats  at  49^  and  December  rye  at  $1.05  3/4  per  bushel,  (pre- 
pared by  3u.  of  Agr.  Econ. ) 


